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TO SYLVANUS 


J 


URBAN, Gent. 


On completing his LXXXIXth Volume. 


AS on the fair translucent tides, 
The silver Swan majestic rides, 
His graces all appear ; 
So, Urban! thro’ thy polish’d lines, 
Magunificence with grandeur shines 5 
Thus brilliant thy career. 


What joys supreme, and pleasures high, 

Thy different works the mind supply, 
The eye with transports fill ; 

For wand’ring ’mid thy classic store, 

Vast heaps are found of richest lore, 
Arrang’d with taste and skill. 


Whether tempestuous storms arise, 
Or driving snows obscure the skies, 
Or heavy rains descend ; 
Should lightnings thro’ the welkin play, 
If Sol emits a scorching ray, 
Sylvanus proves a friend. 


Precluded, then, abroad to stray 

Thro’ laughing fields of corn so gay, 
Or thro’ the verdant mead ; 

How sweet to take thy Volumes down, 

To search for deeds of great renown, 
And gallant actions read. 


Or turn to high behests of State ; 

The Senate’s long and warm debate, 
The speaker’s skill admire ; 

The various Marriage Lists wnfold ; 

The Births of noble heirs behold ; 
What Barons great expire. 


Thy critical remarks review, 

Replete with Learning, candid, true, 
As various Works arise ; 

Should censures keen the book assail, 

Or commendations just prevail ; 
Amusement each supplies. 

Occurrences, lo! next appear, 

As circling thro’ each varied year, 
Momentous, high, and great ; 


Such as at Azz Chapelle were seen, 
Where mighty Sow’reigns grac’d the seene, 

And Ministers of State. 

There to consult fair Europe’s weal, 

Her deep and bleeding wounds to heal, 
That flow’d thro’ every land ; 

And o’er the universe to bring 

Sweet Peace on silken downy wing, 
With Commerce in her hand. 

The Nations all, with one accord, 

Hail Alexander, Russia’s Lord ; 

Who War’s fierce horrors brav’d ; 
Forgetting Moscow’s burning flame : 
His just retort was not the same, 

But stately Paris sav'd, 

While Time on rapid pinion flies, 
Events Domestic, see! arise, 

And joy prevails around ; 

The Bells send forth the merry notes, 
The Canuons ope their brazen throats ; 

The strains of Musick sound. 

Heirs to the Throne, behold! are given, 
Ordain’d by all-indulgent Heav’n, 

To favour Britain’s land ; 

When these its potent Sceptre wield, 
May they the choicest blessings yield, 

Beneath their mild command. 

Tho’ Envy with a thousand stings, 
And Malice with envenom'd wings, 

Urban did once assail ; 

Like dew before the morning heat 
Vanquish'd, they sought their foul retreat, 

Their shafts could not prevail. 
Unrival’d now thy Mag. bears sway 
O’er Publications of the day, 

On which the eye may pore ; 

Its excellence in ev’ry page 
Shall gild and decorate the age, 

Till Time shall be no more. 

Teversal Rectory, 


Dec. 31, 1819. Wittiam Rawurxs. 


. 
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PREFACE: 


Iw any ouncing a continuation of our labours, we have 
once more to thank our numerous and kind Friends. In 
taking a Review, however, of the Times, as usual, we feel 
ourselves much in the situation of AEneas, when he made 
his perilous journey to visit the shade of his father Anchises. 
We have to pass a River Styx, and the courts where 
Minos is sitting in judgment, and inflicting punishment upon 
various Revolutionary Ixions, Tityuses, and Prometheuses, 
in order to arrive at those peaceful classical shades, where 
the spirit of Muszus sings in heavenly strains the grand 
elementary principles of creative power. We trust, how- 
ever, that those Giant Sons of Earth, Anarchy and Irre- 
ligion, will not remove the mountains which the Parliamen- 
tary power of our Constitutional Jupiter has laid upon them. 
in a Country like our own, not dependent upon ter- 
ritory, but on commerce, arts, and a paper circulation, it is 
impossible that any other than pure selfish Adventurers 
can desire Revolution. Annihilate the Funds and our 
Bank Notes, what property is there left in England? We 
believe that it was Mr. Burke who said, that, if all the real 
property of England was divided in equal shares among the 
whole population, there would not be more than one week’s 
subsistence. Commerce could not subsist without security, 
peace, law, a circulating medium, and property guaranteed. 
But whence could those arise, in an unsettled state of 
things? Conceive an annual income of fifty millions, spent 
among the people, diverted from trade and Juxury in the 
greater part, and the arts thrown for support and encou- 
ragement upon the ignorant, who do not regard them. We 
‘do not wish to see that venerable matron Britannia, “ the 
Old Lady in Threadneedle-street,” placed in a course of the 
most violent and poisonous medicines by our political quacks, 
because we believe, that the insulting process would cer- 
tainly end in her dissolution; and that the treatment would 
be infamously misapplied to a character, slandered indeed, 
but 
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but in truth uncontaminated. Honest men ought to guard 
so high a family name from such villainous liberties and 
mischievous designs. 

What may be the fittest remedies for political hydrophobia 
we leave to our authorized and legitimate State-physicians. 
Standing unmoved on the rock of our Constitution, we 
trust that SyLvanus Ursan will preserve the proud attitude 
of a Guardian of Truth, Piety, Virtue, and Science. Miser- 
able as it is, to see our lower population dispersed, like 
wild beasts and birds of prey, in search of plunder: grating 
as is their harsh croak; we yet hope that the rising of the 
British Lion in power, in the glory of his might, will 
compel them to fly for safety to the peaceable regions of 
security and industry. Upon the productive labours of 
the Nation now wholly depends its possible well-being : for 
by what other means is the Revenue to be supported, and 
the population to be fed? Our infatuated Revolutionists cry 
out for bread, but will only receive a stone. They would 
support life by inflammatory speeches, and public meetings, 
and precarious robbery. Pretending to be in a state of starv- 
ation, they look not for the spade, but the sceptre. They 
pray not to their God ; and they insult his Providence, which 
has been pleased to ordain inequality of station, only that 
the rich may be bankers for the poor, and disperse. among 
them those comforts, which under’ no other system they 
could permanently possess. 

Where there is no Literature, there is no Civilization : and 
wretched would be the support which it would derive from 
the friends of mere factious oratory. Their matter, to please 
their hearers, must consist of low crude opinions, and er- 
roneous principles. Can Adam Smith be quoted with success 
among such hearers as our Northern Republicans? If the 
Bible be despised, will Blackstone be regarded ? 

The Friends of Literature are therefore called upon to act, 
as well as the Friends of Order, lest the Barbarians divert 
the river of public opinion from its channel, in order to bury 
Science, as their ancestors the Goths did Alarick, in its 
hollow bed, and so restore the stream, and bury in eternal 
oblivion its honourable grave. 


Dee. 31, 1819. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


We have authority to state, that the 
Hundred of Mere, noticed in our last vol. 
p- 525, will be described by Sir R. C. H.; 
and its interesting Church will not be over- 
looked. It is in great forwardness, and 
will be the first of the Wiltshire Hundreds 
published. 

A Correspondent states, in answer to 
an inquiry in Part I. p. 498, that Sir 
George Hungerford, of Cadenham, co. 
Wilts, married Frances daughter of 
Charles Seymour, baron of Trowbridge, 
who died anno 1664. He was son of Sir 
Francis Seymour, third son of Edward 
Lord Beauchamp, who was created baron 
of Trowbridge, &c. 

Mr. Joseph Daire Bassett assures N. R. 
(p. 498.) “that John Bassett married 
Eleanora daughter of Sir William Courte- 
nay, of Powderham-castle ; that he died 
some years before his wife, and that she 
died in Sept. or Oct. 1765; that they had 
four children; 1. Joha Montague, who 
died young : 2. Eustachia, married to Mr. 
Campbell, of Bangerton in Pembrokeshire: 
3. Francis, who died unmarried in 1802: 
and 4. Eleanora, who married John Daire 
of Orleigh in Devonshire, esq. Francis 
Bassett left his property by will to Joseph, 
eldest son and heir of John Daire, who 
now addresses you, and who will be happy 
to give you any further information it 
may be in his power, if you will address 
to him at Watesmouth, near Iifra- 
cumbe.” 

E. W. is informed, that what he has 
sent as coats of arms, from the Church of 
St. Thomas at Salisbury, are Merchants’ 
marks, which are frequently found on our 
religious edifices, and were probably put 
up out of respect to particular Tradesmen, 
who contributed to the expenses of the 
buildifg, and who no doubt used those 
marks in their trade, 

Antiquarius (of Newcastle upon Tyne) 
expresses his surprise, that when the works 
of Shakspeare, Dryden, Swift, Johnson, 
&c. &c. are frequently reprinted, no 
translation has been given to the publick 
of any of our old English Historians ; and 
he recommends the subject to the learned 
in Oxford and Cambridge. But he little 
considers what a small chance there would 
be of such works paying their expenses, 
and profit (we fear) is wholly out of the 
question. On turning to the evidence of 
Mr. Owen Rees on the Copy-right Acts 
(p. 450), he will perceive, that the attempt 
has been actually made. William of 
Malmesbury has been translated by the 
Rev. Mr. Sharpe, and published. Matthew 
Paris has also been translated; but the 
priuting has been abandoned from the 
want of encouragement, aggravated as it 


is by the compulsory delivery of eleven 
copies to the Universities. [It appears 
that before the passing of the Act of 1814, 
the Universities were looked up to (and 
with strict propriety), as Subscribers or 
Purchasers of such laborious and useful 
works; whereas now the effect is, that the 
gratuitous delivery not only destroys the 
sale of those eleven copies, but interferes 
with the sale of several copies to persons 
who would otherwise be purchasers, had 
they not access to the Public Libraries. 
For a masterly article, exposing the injus- 
tice and impolicy of the Copy-right Acts, 
see No. XLI. of the Quarterly Review, for 
May 1819. 

V. K. M. wishes particularly to know 
why Oxford obtained the name of ** Rhe- 
dycina,” as it is used by respectable au- 
thors, and in many modern Latin compo- 
sitions. 

“A Constant Reader,” would be obliged 
by being informed if a Work in any way 
answering to our Army List was published 
in the time of Charles I. and the Civil 
Wars; and also to point out the way in 
which the Regiments were then raised, if 
by the Colovels, and in the counties to 
which those Colonels belonged. 

“An Enquirer” desires to kuow who 
was the author of a very curious and ably 
written defence of O. Cromwell bearing 
this title, “*A sbort Critical Review of 
the political Life of O, Cromwell, Lord 
Protector, &c. By a Gentleman of the 
Middle Temple.” His copy is of the 4th 
edition, Glasgow, 1755, 8vo. Is this the 
work supposed to have been written by 
B shop Gibson, of which Mr. Noble speaks 
in the introduction to his ‘* Memoirs of 
the Cromwell family ?” 

LaTuBURIENSIS requests some informa- 
tion respecting a book entitled, ** The Life 
of Mrs. Margaret Andrewes of Lathbury, 
1680,” and who the persou therein men- 
tioued was; also of a school there in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, of which the 
master was Shepherd ; and whether 
Francis the first Lord Annesley was born 
at Newport Pagnel, of which place he was 
created baron. 

A Reaper says, that B.’s observations, 


Vol. LXXXVIII. Part. ii. p. 232, are in- 


correct. The lines he quotes were written 

upon Sir John Bridgeman, Lord President 

of the Marches, by one Ralph Guttins, 

and are as follows: 

“ Here lies Sir John Bridgeman, clad in 
his clay, 

God said to the Devil, Sirrab, take him 

away.” 

Sir John and his lady were buried in St. 

John’s Chancel in Ludlow Church, where 

there is a monument to his memory. 
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’ Mr. Ursan, Norton Vicarage. 
Y relation, the Rev. W. Green, 
Rector of Hardingham, Nor- 
folk, of whom you have given a short 
account in your Magazine for Nov. 
1794, was well skilled in the Hebrew 
language. This appears from his 
translation of various parts of the 
Old Testament, and from several 

: complimentary letters written to him 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Dr. Thos, Newton, and those emi- 
nent Hebrew Scholars, the Bishop of 
Waterford, Dr. Grey, and Dr. Blay- 
ney, Dow in my possession ; and some 
of which I will forward to you, for 

insertion in your valuable Magazine. 
Mr. Green was an exemplary Parish 
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4 Priest, respected and beloved by his 
f parishioners and neighbours. He 
1 might have had more preferment, 
: but he was not ambitious of it. He 
“4 declined the offer of the living of 
y Barnham Broom, handsomely made 
A to him by Sir John Wodehouse, though 
if he was afterwards induced to accept 
it by the persuasion of the exemplary 
1 Bishop of Norwich. 
fe As Dr. Bagot’s Letter places in an 
vy, amiable view the pious, learned, and 
ae disinterested Rector, and shows the 
he great esteem in which he was held, 
he both by the Bishop and Sir Juha, I 
“4 am induced to send it. I hope it will 
“ not be thought uninteresting. 
Yours, &c. Henry Pearson. 
ns, - . Waterford, 
™~ Rev. Sir, Sept. 4, 1186. 
en “I WAS very happy at receiving so 
ent very candid and so very instructive a 
ns, Letter from a Brother Clergyman, 
‘in and a Brother Commentator ou the 
' Hebrew Scriptures. Immediately af- 
him ter transcribing your remarks into 
the meg of my own copy, or into 
St. the blank leaves prefixed, that | might 








preserve them from the accidents to 
which loose papers are subject, I sit 
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down to make you my best acknow- 

ledgments for them. They show the 

hand of a master throughout ; and, if 
God continues to me the present state 
of my health and of my eyes, the 
= through me, may receive the 

enefit of them, after 1 have dis- 

atched my present task, which is no 
ess than an Exposition of Ezekiel, on 
the plan of the work which I have 
ventured to publish. I have already 
transcribed for the press as far as the 
xxxvith chapter. Allow me the li- 
berty of saying, that any observations 
which you —_ have made on that 
Prophet will be highly acceptable 
to me. 

“I am happy to hear that your 
Poetical Parts of Scripture are to be 
translated into Dutch. All your 
publications are very deserving of re- 
putation at home and abroad. 

“LT used Tyrus, Amos i. 9, because 
* But I will send a fire on the wall of 
Tyre’ would have offended my ear 
very much. Though Tyrus occurs 
as often as Tyre in our version, | wish 
with you that the latter was used 
every where. 

“Your conjecture, that Soah, mw, 
should be admitted into the second 
hemistick, Amos v. 9, pleases me 
very much. In examining your word 
I made a curious discovery. Look- 
ing- into Trommius, 1 found that 

mew was translated tarcirwpia, 
Zeph. i. 15, the very word which the 
LXX use Amos v.9; and I was de- 
lighted with this confirsnation of your 
criticism. But on examining the 
London Polyglott, Zeph. i. 15, 1 found 
&wples, which is also the reading in 
the editions of Grabe and Breitinger. 
But radrosrwglas is confirmed by 
Trommius’s copy, the Aldine edition, 


the Antwerp Polyglot, and Sixtus 
Quintus’s edition; in which latter 
curious book the note is, ‘ In pleris- 


que 


4 Original Letter of Abp. Neweombe. 


que libris est radcurwsias.’ Hence we 
learn the expediency of collating the 
manuscripts and editions of tie LXX. 

“ Hab. i. 12. *Oh, let us not 
perish makes by far the best sense 
of the present reading, which is very 
well illustrated by you. But the 
learned Mr. Hugh Farmer lately com- 
municated to me a well-supported 
various reading which had escaped 
me: mon nd ; thou shalt not die, 
or, thou diest not; a continuation of 
the contrast between the false gods 
and Jehovah. See Chald. Bibl. Kenn. 
Pol. syn. Glassii phil. sacr. p. 52. The 
perfections of God are expressed ne- 
gatively, Numb, xxiii. 19. 1 Sam. xv. 
29. Mal. iii. 6. 

**Y our ingenious emendation of Hab. 
iii, 16. did not escape my notice ; and 
I ought to have inserted it in my 
notes. But the nupera emendandi 
rabies, mentioned by Archbishop 
Secker, in his Oratio Synodalis, was 
always in my mind; though the cor- 
rupt state of the text has compelled 
his Grace, throughout his annota- 
tious, to propose as many corrections 
as the boldest critic among us. When- 
ever, therefore, a sense which seems 
worthy of the sacred writers arises 
from the present text, I thought it 
the more eligible way to admit it; 
though in my study | might give a 
secret preference to a conjectural 
emendation. 

** You are the only person that has 
spoken out to me on the subject of 
Bishop Lowth’s neoteric style of 
translation, and unnatural arrange- 
ment of words. Mr. Blayney follow- 
ed him too closely in this. 1 have 
the honour of being well acquainted 
with both Authors. What I said was 
very painful to me. But I thought 
that their manner of rendering was 
likely to furnish a serious argument 
agaiust undertaking a new version. 

** Translating a single book of the 
Hebrew Scriptures is not the work of 
one man. He cannot attend to every 
thing. Friendly communications, like 
your's to me, are necessary. 1 sent 
Bishop Lowth such material observa- 
tions as occurred to me ona diligent 
reading of his Isaiah; and his Lord- 
ship was so good as to say that he 
would have admitted them into an 
Appendix, if they had come to him 
early enough for his second edition. 

Mr. Blayney’s work will be very use- 
ful to better Hebreans, who may 
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hereafter translate Jeremiah. But, 
in my opinion, his deviations from the 
true sense of the text are endless; and 
therefore I did not attempt pointing 
them out to him. 

**1 offered some of my friends on the 
English Beoch a hundred guineas, as 
a subscription towards procuring a 
transcript of the Ambrosian MS. men- 
tioned in my preface, p. x. and print- 
ing it. This is a favourite object 
with me. 

** A year after the publication of my 
last work, 172 copies were sold in 
England, and six in this country. 

**As to translating the same Hebrew 
word by the same English one, I rea- 
dily allow the latitude contended for 
by you. Whenever the version is 
made bald by it, let a more elegant 
word be substituied. But let unne- 
cessary variety be avoided. In the 
N. T. xoros is thrice joined with nol - 
Qos. Why should we render in one place 
‘by weariness and painfulness,’ and 
in two other, * by labour and travel?’ 

“With the highest respect, and with 
the warmest thanks for your very 
friendly and useful communications, 
[ am, Rev. Sir, your very faithful and 
much obliged humble servant, 

Witiiam Waterrorp*.”’ 





™ - Norwich, 
Dear Sie, Nov. 1, 1789. 
“From a conversation with our 
worthy friend Sir John Wodehouse, 
I collected that he had offered you 
the living of Barnham Brome, which 
Mr. Wodehouse is about soon to va- 
cate. The disinteresied principles on 
which you declined the offer, certainly 
do you honour: at the same time I 
cannot help wishing you to re-con- 
sider the matter. To solicit and to 
accept are two very different things. 
The situation of the cure is such as 
renders it perfectly compatible with 
what you hold at present; and tho’ 
you may reasonably object to under- 
take the laborious part of the duty in 
your own person, yet whoever you 
should employ as a curate would act 
lemaliaale under your own eye and 
direction. The offer, I am satisfied, 
was made on the part of Sir John, 
purely from the esteem and regard 
he has for you, without the smallest 





* Dr. Wm. Newcome. In 1795 he 
was translated to the Archbishopric of 


Armagh, and died in 1800. 
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idea even of an implied condition of 
any kind. Your tenure, therefore, 
would be perfectly free, as it ought 
to be. Should you find on the ex- 
eriment that the possession of the 
ites subjected you to any inconve- 
nience, either in body or mind, you 
cannot, | trust, have a doubt of my 
readiness to comply with your wishes 
in accepting your resignation. It is 
equally certain that Sir John would 
not desire you to hold it under those 
circumstances. But, if no such in- 
convenience should arise, it would be 
a satisfaction to him to have dis- 
charged his trust in the most repu- 
table manner for himself, and expres- 
sive of his esteem for you: and you 
will yourself readily admit that it can 
be no discredit to any man to be un- 
derstood to have received a token of 
Sir Joho Wodehouse’s friendship. 
Having said thus much as the com- 
mon friend of both, I beg to be con- 
sidered as by no means aiming to 
control your determination, but only 
to bring it again under your review; 
that you may not seem hastily toreject 
a proposal so kindly and handsomely 
made. In such a question I am well 
aware there may be considerations 
very proper to fix your resolution, of 
the full weight of which no man can 
judge so well as yourself. 
* | am, dear Sir, with the most 
assured regard, 
your very faithful servant, 
L. Norwicn *, 
*P.S. As I took the liberty (on 
perceiving Sir John's concern at the 
idea of your not having accepted the 
living) to request he would not dis- 
pose of it ’till | had written to you; 
I should be much obliged to you to 
let Sir John know as svon as you have 
completely made up your mind on 
the subject ; which | much wish may 
be in the manner most satisfactory 
both to him and yourself.” 
——_——_—e 
Mr. Urnsan, afeey _ 
\ HERE Judge Blackstone, in 
his Commentaries, treats of 
the nature and origin of Juries, 1 am 
somewhat surprised that he has taken 
no notice of those Judges who sat on 
state trials in republican Rome, and 
who (according to my humble con- 
* Dr. Lewis Bagot, D.D. translated to 
St. Asaph, 1790; and died in 1802. 
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ception of the business) might not 
improperly be considered as Juries, 
though not exactly similar to ours. 
In one respect, indeed, they materially 
differed, as they were not individually 
appointed by any one man, or body 
of men, but chosen by Jot from those 
classes who were qualified to sit in 
judgement: and the lots (previously 
examined by the accuser and the ac- 
cused) were drawn in open court, un- 
der the immediate inspection of the 
Quesitor, or presiding Judge, select- 
ed for that particular occasion; though 
it appears that the consuls were al- 
lowed to propose a considerable num- 
ber of names, from which the Jury 
might be thus chosen. 

The Quesitor seems to me to have 
been the only individual in the Court 
whose official character (for the time 
being) bore any resemblance to that 
of our British Judges; to whom, how- 
ever, he appears to have been, in one 
important part of his functions, evi- 
dently inferior : for 1 cannot find that 
he had any right to charge the Jury; 
and, on the whole, I conceive that we 
cannot properly consider him in any 
other light, than that of Chairman, 
Speaker, or Foreman, of the Jury; as 
he gave no vote himself, and only an- 
nounced the result of the concluding 
ballot. 

Asconius Pedianus, in different parts 
of his Comments on Cicero, notices 
the lots, the challenges, &c. But I 
shall here confine myself to the de- 
scription given in his Argument to 
the oration for Milo, which conveys 
a pretty clear and satisfactory idea of 
the Jury that sat on the memorable 
trial, to which we are indebted for 
that celebrated master- piece of Roman 
eloquence. 

But, first, it may be proper to re- 
collect, who were the persons qua- 
lified to act as Judges on such occa- 
sions.—From history, then, we learn, 
that, after various changes and trans- 
fers, the judicial power—or (more 
properly speaking) the qualification 
to sit on the bench—was, at the lime 
of that trial, vested in the Senate, the 
Equestrian Order, and the Tribunes 
of the treasury. 

To return to Milo—the Quesilor 
being chosen for his trial—(and, pur- 
suant to a special Act passed on that 
particular occasion, he was chosen by 
the suffrages of the people, from the 
number of those who had filled the 

office 
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office of consu!)—the proceedings be- 
gao.—First, a number of Judges (not 
yet chosen by lot) attended to hear 
the evidence on both sides; which be- 
ing concluded, the choice of the Jury 
wus made, in the manner above de- 
scribed; and eighty-one names were 
drawn by lot, viz. twenty-seven from 
each of the three orders before men- 
tioned. 

In presence of these eighty-one, the 
pleadings took place ; two hours be- 
ing allowed to the accuser, and three 
to the defendant. 

The pleadings being closed, the ac- 
cuser rejected five names of each order, 
and the defendant as many; which 
reduced the whole number to fifty- 
one ; and these fifty-one, immediately 
proceeding to judgement, decided the 
cause by a majority of voles, which 
were given by ballot. 


Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 
— 
Mr. Ursan, July 1. 


VERY eminent Traveller *, in 

describing the Antiquities of 

the Greek Islands, has noticed two 

Inscriptions in the walls of the Cas- 

tle of Stanchio, upon marble tablets; 
the one imports that 


“© The Senate and People have ho- 
noured Suetonia, the daughter of Caius, 
who has lived chastely and with deco- 
rum ; both on account of her own Vir- 
tue and the Benevolence she has shewn 
towards her Father.” 

The other, 

“The People erect Anaxinca, daugh- 
ter of Euceon, wife of Charmylus, on 
account of her Virtue, and Chastity, 
and Benevolence towards ber Husband.” 

Upon these Lascriptions he obser ves: 

“What an exalted idea do these re- 
cords convey of the state of Society, in 
a Country where the private virtues of 
the inhabitants were considered as pub- 
lic benefits, and were gratefully and 
publicly rewarded by the Senate and 
the People. Were the filial Piety and 
the Chastity of its Women thus ho- 
noured and rewarded even amidst the 
depraved State of Public Morals, in 
the modern Cities of Europe—were these 
Virtues estimated at a high price, each 
nation might boast of an Anaxineea and 
a Suetonia.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, without wishing 
to detract from the abovementioned 





* Dr. Clarke, Part Il. Section II. pp. 
324, 325. 
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Ladies any part of their claim to the 
distinction so honourably conferred 
upon them, and without impeaching 
the candour of the very learned Tra- 
veller who has favoured us with the 
narrative, and without endeavouring 
to raise the reputation of my owa 
countrywomen, even in this depraved 
age, by lowering that of the Greek 
Ladies, who flourished eighteen hun- 
dred years ago; I cannot help draw- 
ing an inference quite contrary to 
that above quoted. It appears to me, 
rather, that instances of virtue were 
then of so rare occurrence as to ex- 
cite general admiration, and be deem- 
ed worthy of the highest distinction ; 
but was every Englishwoman, now, 
possessing filial piety and domestic 
virtue, to be in like manner honour- 
ed, the very walls of our houses must 
be inscribed from the ground to the 
attics, and our streets would be paved 
with their tablets. 

Being a bachelor, Mr. Urban, 1 feel 
some interest in the subject, because 
I hope, should it be my fortune to 
enter connubial life, that 1 have not 
hitherto been ia a dream; but that 
experience will confirm the observa- 
tion, that, with few exceptions, all 
my countrywomen might claim ho- 
norary distinctions upon the same 
grounds as those ladies of Stanchio; 
but that the practice of such virtues 
is of too common occurrence to ex- 
cite any extraordinary feeling, while 
the want of them is so seldom ob- 
served, that every woman deficient in 
filial piety or connubial virtue, is uni- 
versally reprobated, even though of 
the highest possible rank in society ; 
and it would seem an affront to the 
fair sex to offer extraordinary re- 
wards for a line of conduct, which is 
considered as absolutely necessary to 
be observed in order to obtain the 


countenance of the world. H.W. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, July 2.~ 


R. Adam Clarke, in the 4th vo- 
lume of the last edition of 

** Harmer’s Observations on various 
passages of Scripture,” has, in a note 
to page 175, mentioned a custom as 
prevalent in the Fenny counties in 
England, which I shall be much obliged 
by any of your intelligent Correspond- 
ents if they will have the goodness to 
point out with more precision. “ Fine 
Nets,” says the learned Editor, “ are 
bung round beds in some of the Fenny 
counties 

















counties in England, as a defence 
against the gnats, which in those 
places are exceedingly troublesome, 
so as wholly to prevent a person from 
sleepiog.” Having had occasion to 
travel at different times through Lin- 
colnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, 
which I presume may be reckoned 
amongst the description of counties 
above alluded to, without noticing 
any thing of the kind, either at the 
inns or private houses, I have some 
doubts respecting the accuracy of the 
above statement, which I shall be 
glad to have removed. 

In the same volume of the above- 
mentioned work, the Author, speak- 
ing of the Persian needle-work, and 
attempting to illustrate the expression 
made use of by the mother of Sisera, 
in the 5th chap. of Judges, * Of di- 
verse colours of needle-work on both 
sides,” seems not to have known that 
however “ our common embroidery” 
could not be accurately described on 
account of its beauty on both sides, 
the Persian needle-work so far differs 
from it, that the embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs and napkins which are made 
in the Harams, and by the Turkish 
and Persian females, are exquisitely 
finished on both sides; so that the 
figures, leaves, and flowers wrought 
upon them, appear equally perfect, 
whether viewed on one side or the 
other. Those delicate fabrics which 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague and 
other travellers have described, and 
of which many beautiful specimens 
have been at different times brought 
to England of late years, confirm this 
account which I have introduced. 
Mr. Harmer seems to have been un- 
acquainted with it; and Dr. Clarke 
has, at least, omitted to allude to it in 
his illustrations of the text. §S. T. B. 

EE 

Mr. Urnan, R— Hants, July 10. 
HE word Dandipart, or Dandi- 
prat, has, we believe, not been 
well defined by any author, otherwise 
than by way of contempt and ridicule; 
and the term Dandy, on the same prin- 
ciple, at the present day, is applied 
to a certain set of men not unlike 
those formerly denominated Fribdbies, 
who, instead of supporting the dig- 
nity and manliness of their own sex, 
incline to the delicacy and manners of 
a female. But from what source the 
word Dandy is derived seems hitherto 

uncertain. 
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That Dandy and Dandiprat meant 
a term of reproach and ridicule, 
as above-said, we have sufficient 
authority for. Io Cotgrave’s Dic- 
tionary (1650), it is defined by 
Manche d@’Estille, handle of a curry- 
comb, slender little fellow, or dwarf. 

Torriano, in his Italian Dictionary, 
construes Dandipart by Nano, or 
Homiccuolo, a dwarf, pretty little 
map, or mannikin.. Johnson merely 
says that Dandipart means a little 
fellow, urchin; a word sometimes 
used in fondness, sometimes contempt; 
and derives it from Dandin, a noddy, 
or ninny. 

That the word means something 
diminutive is clear, from a child’s 
book of nonsensical verses, out of 
date many years since ; one of which 
begins, “ Little Jack Dandiprat was 
my first suitor,” &c. And again, 
“Spicky spandy, Jacky Dandy,” &c. 
But, independent of size, the word 
appears to define something very 
slender; for, in Bulwer’s * Artificial 
Changeling” (1653), in one of the 
complimentary sets of verses to the 
author, after noticing various distor- 
tions of the human figure, he men- 
tions one having 
**Eares of so huge a compasse, and 

broad eyes, [bies.’” 
As men were swine, and turn’d to owle- 

And, in contrast— 

“Sometimes with lacings and with 
swaiths so strait, 
For want of space we have a Dandiprat.” 

And again— 

“« Sir Jeffries Babil, dilling petite 

A peccadillo of Barnabie’s night, 

Things so pucil and small, the statute 
wise 

Exempt from coupling, being under size.” 

And further, we find the word used 
for something of little or no value, in 
a dialogue between Comen Secretary 
and Jelowsy (see Beloe’s Anecdotes, 
vol. I. p. 890), where Secretary says: 
“Yes, but take heede by the pryce ye 

have no losse. [marke for a goose, 
A mode merchaunt, that wyll gyve v 
Beware a rolling ey, which waverynge 
thought make that, [Pratt." 
And for such stuffe passe not a Dandy 

But to the purport of this Letter, 
which is principally to enquire whence 
the word Dandiprat or Dandipart has 
origin. We are told, in Camden's 
Remains, concerning Great Britain 
(1636), p. 188, that “ King Heory the 
Seventh 
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Seventh stamped a small coin called 
Dandiprat, and first 1 read coined 
Shillings.” 

Leake, also, in his Historical Ac- 
count of English Monies (1748), p. 
182, mentions the same; and the de- 
fiaition of the word in Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary is, “a small coin made by 
Henry the Seventh ;” but in the reign 
of that Monarch we do not find men- 
tion of any such thing, unless it be 
possible that the farthing of this 
reign, in Snelling’s Silver Coins, Plate 
IL. fig. 43, being very minute, might 
be so nick-named. 

I have therefore, Mr. Urban, trou- 
bled you with the above, in hopes that 
some of your Correspondents may 
have it in their power to inform us 
from what source the words Dandy 
and Dandiprat may have originated, 
aod if from a Coin, as above hinted, 
what it was, and whether it had rise 
in the reign of King Henry the Se- 
venth, or in that of any other of the 
Kings of England. 


Yours, &c. J. L. 
a 
Mr. Urgpan, June 25. 


HAVE of late paid particular at- 

tention to the variation produced 
in Flowers by planting them in gar- 
dens, in a richer soil than what they 
are accustomed to in a wild state; 
and I am convinced many popular 
errors yet remain to be eradicated 
respecting the causes and extent of 
this variety in the colour and multi- 
plication of the petals of plants. 1 
shall not, at present, enter into any 
discussion respecting the causes, but 
merely state a few facts which have 
fallen under my notice. 

In two borders, contiguous to each 
other, some common garden poppy- 
seeds were scattered. In one of these 
borders, in which grew an abundance 
of white flowers, all the poppies 
(which were double) acquired a whit- 
ish colour, and were only tinged with 
red, while in the other border, con- 
taining neve but red flowers, all the 
seeds scattered produced poppies, 
which, though doubled, produced red 
flowers. The vulgar opinion is, that 
the poppies acquired their colours 
from the other flowers which grew 
immediately about them. This, how- 
ever, I disbelieve; but I propose a 
question: Could the soils be so dif- 
ferent, from some accidental mixture, 
as to produce the variety in colour, 
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while the soil which produced the 
whitish-coloured poppies was so fa- 
vourable to the growth of certain 
plants with white flowers as to induce 
them to flourish there? Another 
popular notion, which I should be 
glad to see cleared up, is, that by 
planting many single or wild flowers 
near duuble ones, the former will 
become double? If this be true, it 
must be by the accidental mixture of 
the farina. 

I should like to know, through the 
medium of your Miscellany, what is 
the opinion of botanists generally 
with regard to the garden-poppy. Is 
it merely a variety of the white poppy, 
papaver somniferum? 1 am inclined 
to think not; for the white poppy 
has some essential characteristics, 
among others the bigness of the cap- 
sule, and colour of the seed. It is 
urged, on the other hand, that the 
white poppies sown in gardens be- 
come variegated, that is, they do 
not go on sowing themselves as white 
poppies. But may not this be owing 
to the white kind not bearing the 
cold of winter, aud the seeds perish- 
ing, while the seeds of the garden or 
variegated poppy remain unhurt, and 
spring up again in summer ? 

Yours, &c. Tt. F. 

P.S. I have seen recently many 
intermediate varieties between the 
garden and the white poppy, and 
many seem to have sprung from seeds 
out of the same capsula. 

—— 

Mr. Urnsan, June 26. 
ISS Porter, in a late work, speaks 
of a wretched set of beings which 

she says existed in the Southern parts 
of France in great numbers during 
the middle ages; she also asserts that 
they still exist, though not so fre- 
quent : to these degraded outcasts she 
gives the name of Cahets, and de- 
scribes them as equal in misery to the 
Parias of the East. An attempt is 
made to point out their origin, which 
may be imgenious enough, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, but 
until the existence of the Cahets, 
either in former or in the present 
times, be ascertained, any explana- 
tion of that kind is obviously pre- 
mature. Pray, Mr. Urban, do have 
the kindness to unravel this knot, 
or cut it, if you please, by declaring 
it a fiction ; and you will much oblige, 


Yours, &c. A Constant a" 
r. 
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Mr. Ursan, Shrewsbury, May 6. 
AS your pages preserve the por- 
traits, and record the noble ac- 
tions of many of the valorous sons of 
Britain, both naval and military, I 
wish to add another, in the renowned 
naval hero Admiral Bensow. The 
painting from which I copied the en- 
closed drawing, (see the frontispiece 
to this Volume) is in the grand Jury- 
room of his native town, presented 
by his sister Mrs. Eleanor Hind. There 
is another portrait of him amongst 
the British Admirals at Hampten Court 
Palace. 

John Benbow was born in a house 
at Cotton Hill *, Shrewsbury, io the 
year 1650. His uncle, Thomas Ben- 
bow, was Colonel in the service of 
King Charles I. and was shot at 
Shrewsbury. John, a younger bro- 
ther, and father of the Admiral, was 
also a Colonel in the King’s army; 
but en the ruin of the King’s party, 
after encountering many difficulties, 
he retired and lived privately during 
the Usurpation. On the Restoration, 
being considerably advanced in years, 
and his affairs having been ruined in 
consequence of his loyalty, he was 
glad to accept a small office in the 
Tower, where he was accidentally 
found by the King. On his Majest 
observing the Colonel, he codelnal, 
“* My old friend, Col. Benbow! what 
do you bere?” “I have,” returned 
the Colonel, “a place of fourscore 
—_ a year, in which | serve your 

ajesty as cheerfully as if it brought 
me in thousands.” *‘* Alas!” said the 
King, “ is this all that could be found 
for an old friend at Worcester! Colo- 
nel Legge, bring this gentleman to 
me to-morrow, and I will provide for 
him and his family as it becomes me.” 
This promise was not fulfilled; the 
worthy Benbow, overcome by so sud- 
den a reverse of fortune, set down on 

‘a bench, and expired, before the King 
was well out of the Tower. [t docs 
net appear, however, that the gay 
Monarch took any notice of the son ; 
for, at the age of 15, he is said to 
have been under the necessity of be- 
coming a waterman’s boy, for his im- 
mediate subsistence ; probably show- 
ing an early predilection for that pro- 
fession, to which he afterwards be- 
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came so great ao ornament. Little is 
said of him till he was near 30 years 
of age, when he became master, and, 
in a great measure, owner, of a ship 
called the Beabow frigate, employed 
in the Mediterranean trade. In 1686, 
an ineident occurred, which gave'a 
sudden turn to- his -fortune, and 
brought him to serve in the British 
Navy. Being attacked on his pas- 
sage to Cadiz, by a Sallee rover, Ben- 
bow defended himself, though very 
inferior in‘number, with the utmost 
bravery, till at last the Mvors board- 
ed him, but were beat out of the ves- 
sel, with the loss of 13 men, whose 
heads he ordered to be cut off, and 
thrown into a tub of pork pickle. 
Upon his arrival at Cadiz, he went on 
shore, followed by a negro servant, 
with the Moors’ heads in a sack, to 
be examined by the Magistrates ‘in 
Cadiz, as the Captain had refused to 
have his luggage examined by the 
Custom House officers, asserting that 
the bag contained only salted provi- 
sions for his own use. Upon the Ma- 
gistrates insisting on seeing the con- 
tents, the Captain ordered his servant, 
Cesar, to throw them on the table, 
adding, “1 told you they were salt 
a and, gentlemen, if you 
ike them, they are at your service |" 
This adventure recommended him to 
the notice and admiration of Charles 
II. King of Spain, who not only made 
him a handsome present, but also 
wrote a letter to King James Il. of 
England, who, upon his return, gave 
him the command of a ship in the 
Royal Navy ; but it was not till after - 
the Revolation that he particularly 
distinguished himself. Benbow, it 
should be observed, rose to the first 
offices in the Navy by pure merit, 
without any court interest, or private 
intrigue. He signalized himself by 
several descents upon .the French 
coast, and pursued for some time, the 
famous Du Bart. He was afterwards 
sent to the West Indies, where he 
signalized himself in relieving the 
British colonies ; and, in some disputes 
with the Spaniards, he maintained 
the honour of his flag. For these 
services, on his return home, the 
greatest respect was shown to him. 
The closing scene of his naval career 
was the most important, though the 
most unfortunate. In 1701, in order, 
as was said, to disappoint the French 
ia 
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ia their views upon the Spanish suc- 
cesion, it was thought necessary, 
among other arrangements, to send 
a strong squadron to the West Indies. 
It was vecessary this squadron should 
he put under the command of a tried 
and skilful officer, and Benbow was 
named by the ministry ; but the King 
(William III.) refused to listen to 
this, alledging that it would be hard 
-4o send that faithful officer to a quar- 
ter from which in a manner he had 
but just returned, and where he had 
met with so many difficulties. Seve- 
ral officers were accordingly named, 
but they all contrived to get them- 
selves excused ; upon which the King 
said jocosely to his ministers, ** Well, 
then, I fiod we must spare our beaus, 
and send honest Benbow.” His Ma- 
jesty accordingly sent for him, and 
asked him whether he was willing to 
go to the West Indies, assuring him 
at the same time, that if he was not, 
he would not give offence by desiring 
to be excused. Benbow, with cha- 
racteristic bluntness, replied, ** he did 
not understand such compliments,— 
-he thought he had no right to choose 
his station; and if his Majesty thought 
fit to send him to the East or West 


Indies, or any other part of the globe, 
he would with the utmost cheerful- 


ness obey his orders.” The com- 
mand of the West India squadron was 
conferred on the Vice-Admiral, and 
he departed in October 1701. His 
squadron consisted of two third-rates, 
and eight fourths, which was all the 
force that could then be spared. The 
strict discipline which he found neces- 
sary for the good of the service, and 
of which he was an cminent example, 
created a jealousy and disgust in the 
miods of several of the Captains un- 
der his command. On the 19th of 
August, 1702, he fell in with the 
French fleet, off the coast of Cartha- 
gena, commanded by M. de Casse, an 
officer of considerable skill aud bra- 
very. The enemy’s force consisted 
of ten sail, four of them from sixt 

40 seventy guos, one a great Dute 

built ship, of forty, another full of 
soldiers, three small vessels, and a 
sloop. Had the English Captains be- 
haved as men, the result would have 
been a glorious #ra in naval warfare; 
but five cf bis vessels out of seven did 
not obey his signals, aud the French 
squadron, which he must have cap- 
tured if his officers had done their 
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duty, eluded his grasp. . Beabow: fol- 
lowed up the French for four days; 
on the 23d of ~ oy he was severely 
wounded, his right leg being broken 
by a chain-shot. la this condition 
he was carried down to be dressed; 
and ie the surgeon was at work, 
one of his Lieutenants expressi t 
sorrew at his snisfostain: Besbow 
said, “1 am sorry for it too; but! 
had rather have lost both my logs 
than have seen this dishonour broug t 
upon the English nation. But, d’ye 
hear, if another shot should take me 
off, behave like brave men, and fight 
it out.” As soon as it was practi- 
cable, he desired to be carried up, 
and placed, with his cradle, opon the 

uarter-deck, and nobly continued 
the fight; but finding himself abso- 
lutely without support, he deter- 
mined to return to Jamaica. When 
he arrived in Port Royal harbour, 
Vice-Admiral Benbow ordered the 
Officers on shore, who had sv scanda- 
lously misbehaved, and immediately 
after directed a commission to Rear- 
Admiral Whetstone to hold a court- 
martial for their trial, which was ac- * 
cordingly done, and, upon the clearest 
evidence that could be desired, some 
of the most guilty were condemned, 
and suffered according to their de- 
serts. From this time our Admiral’s 
health rapidly declined, partly by the 
heat of the climate, bat more from 
the grief which this miscarriage oc- 
casioned, as appeared by his letters 
to his lady, in which he expressed 
much more, concern for the condition 
in which he was likely to leave the 
public affairs in the West Indies, than 
for his own. During the whole. of 
his illness, he showed great calmness 
and presence of mind; giving the 
necessary directions for stationing the 
ships of his squadron, for protecting 
the commerce, and incommoding the 
enemy. Thus be continued discharg-* 
ing his duty to the last moment. He 
died November 4, 1702. He was a 
mau so remarkable for temperance, 
that none of his most intimate ac; 
quaintance ever saw him disguised iu 
liquor. He was of an undaunted ce- 
solution, and intrepidly daring. The 
name of Benbow is still of great and 
undiminished popularity in the Bri. 
tish Navy. 

Beubow seems to have been as 
rouch the idol of the people iv by 
time, as Nelson in the late war. Ina 
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collection of ballads of the day, is. one 
entitled *“* A true British Hero, or 
Benbow the Brave;” it contains six 
stanzas, beginning with— 

“Sound thy trumpet, O Fame! let 

the Nation attend, 

To Benbow the Brave, each English- 
man’s friend ; 

He has sail’d—he will fight, and he'll 
conquer again, [the main. 

And the flag of old England o’ershadow 

Ob! push the bumper about, drink his 
health, each brave Tar, 

To Benbow the Brave! our firm bul- 
wark in war!” 

This appears to have been written 
about the time he sailed for the West 
Indies in 1701. 

He had several children; oue of his 
sons was brought up in the sea ser- 
vice ; he died in 1708, without issue, 





and left a MS account of the island of. 


Madagascar, on which he had suf- 
fered shipwreck. His eldest daughter 
married Paul Catton, esq. of Milton, 
near Abingdon, co. Berks, who as- 
sisted Dr. Campbell in recording the 
exploits of his father-in-law. 
Yours, &c. D. Parkes. 
a 
Mr. Urnzan, June 4. 
ROADWATER Church (of which 
a small, but neat, view is given 
in vol. LXXIV. p. 201), situated near 
the entrance of the parish of that 
name, is a venerable Gothic edifice, 
“ The pious work of names once fam'd, 
Now dubious or forgot..”” 
It forms an ae picturesque 
object from the road, from which it 


‘is separated by a row of lofty trees. 


The Tower is in fine preservation, 
being nearly as fresh as at the time of 
its erection. The Church itself is 
evidently the work of different pe- 
riods, being partly of Saxon and of 
early Pointed architecture*. 

Before the present Incumbent came 
to the living, the only entrance to it 
was by a low portico, which faces the 
North, and which consequently ren- 
dered the Church damp; but since 
that period the Western door has 
been vpened; on entering which, the 
interior presents an imposing effect. 

The nave is supported by massy 
stone fluted columns, from which 
spring the arches that sustain the 





* See the Remarks of Mr. Jobu Car- 
ter on this Church, and that of Lancing, 
m our vol. LXXVILI. p. 314—Epir. 
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sloping roof. Four columns placed 
quadrangularly in the centre of the 
building are connected by elegantly 
turned arches, upon which rest the 
walls of the tower. 

The Chancel still exhibits fragments 
of an old Mosaic pavement. These 
consist of small square bricks of a 
deep red colour, having on their sur- 
face, in bright yellow, the figure of a 
fleur de lis. ith these the whole of 
the Chancel-floor appears to have 
been originally covered. 

At the ead of the Chancel stands 
the Communion-table, surrounded b 
heavy bannisters, profusely carved, 
and bearing the marks of extreme 
age; io the centre of the Commu- 
nion floor is a long flag-stone, on 
which is the following Inscription : 

HIC + SITUS + EST + EX + ANTIQUA 

BURTONORUM + PROSAPIA . ORIUNDUS 

EDUARDUS BURTON . 

DOMINI + EDUARDI + BURTON - DE - EAST- 
BOURNE « IN + SUSSEXIZ + MARITIMIS . 
MILITIS + FILIUS - HERESQUE + QUI. POST 
FELICEM - IN « LITERIS - PROGRESSUM - 
IN + ACADEMIA + OXONIENSIS + SACRAE - 
THEOLOGIE + PROFESSOR - POST - 
PRODATAM + PER + ANGLIA’ - LITERATURA® 
CAROLO « PRIMO + A + SACRIS - TANDE’ QUE - 
AQUA-LATE « IN - OCCIDENTALI + SUSSEXIA 
RECTOR + QUI+ SEMPER + FUERAT + 
PRESBYTERIANORUM - INVIDIA « ET + 
MALLEUS «+ SINE-LUCTA + MARTIS- 
SUAVITER - OBDORMIVIT . IN . DOMINO 
AUG. 9, ANNO DOMIN: 166], 
EYATISQUE . Uz 67. 


In the centre of the Chancel floor 
is a lung flag-stone, inlaid with a cu- 
rious brass figure of an early Rector, 
with his hands folded in attitude of 
prayer, encircled by a lofty Gothic 
arch, highly ornamented. Under his 
feet is a Latin inscription. 

On the right side of the Chancel is 
a superb monument belonging to the 
De la Warr family, formed entirely of 
free-stone, and covered with sculp- 
ture. Near is a plain stone, bearing 
the following Inscription : 


** Here lies the body of the Rev. C. 
Smith, who was deprived of his livings, 
Combes and Sompting, in the year 1689. 
He departed this life Jan. 4, 1724, aged 
72.” 

In the Nave is a small stone, with a 
Latin inscription to the memory of 
Joba Mappleton, a former Rector of 
this place. 

The transverse ailes of the Church 
(which is built in the form of the 

cross) 
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cross) are particularly curious. They 
contaio, uoder a sloping roof on the 
Kastern side of the ailes, stone seats, 
or stalls, for the officiating priests ; 
three in each. In the side of each 
is a piscina, and by its side a cu- 
riously wrought niche of stone. 

These ailes are now used as a Ce- 
metery. The oldest legible inscription 
is 1641. 

There is still preserved an old iron 
helmet, su to have been that 
of Lord De la Warr, and hung asa 
trophy on his monument ; it was af- 
terwards ingeniously converted into a 
poor’sbox, and fixed in front of the 


Broadwater Church.— History of Derby. 


pulpit, which may account for its pre- 
servation. 
The Church-yard contains the tomb 





[Suly, 


of Ambrose Searle, a4 author of 
“* Horm, Salutaria,” and many other 
works well known to the religious 
world. 

A fine old Gothic building, belong- 
ing to the Rectory, and called Parson- 
age-hall, isnow used asa School- house. 

Broadwater isa lay impropriation 
vested in the College of Aruudel, and 
is a valuable living. The present ex- 
cellent Rector is the Rev. Peter 
Wood. He was presented to the 
Rectory in 1811. J.F. 


—_—___—— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


Appitions To DERBYSHIRE, Vol. LXXXVI. Part ii. p. 602. 


** Oh for a Shakspeare’s pencil, while I trace 
In Nature’s breathing paint, the dreary waste 
Of Buxton, dropping with incessant rains, 
Cold and ungenial ; or its sweet reverse, 
Enchanting Matlock, from whose rocks sublime 
Komantic foliage hangs, and rills descend, 


And Echo’s murmur. 


Derwent, as he pours 


His oft obstructed stream down rough cascades 
And broken precipices, views with awe, 
With rapture, the fair scenes his waters form."’ 


Wiruiam Waireuead, Poet Laureat. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 
Roman Stations. Ad Trivonam, Berry farm ; Aqua, Buxton; Lutudarum, 


Chesterfield. 


Antiquities, British, “ Cair’s work,” o 


r ** Carle’s work,” rade fortification 


on Hathersage moor.—Roman, Melandra-castle camp; Altar at Haddon- 
hall; Inscribed pigs of lead found near Matlock.—Melbourne, Sandiacre 


and Steetley Churches. 
crosses. 


rough and Hardwick halls. 


Ashover leaden font. 
** Anchor church,” excavation in a rock near Foremark. Barlbo- 


Bakewell and Eyam 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCES. 


Rivers. 


Amber, Ashop, Barbrook, Burbadge, Crawley, Ecclesburn, Ethrow, 


Goyte, Guono, Headford, Ibber, Idle, Lathkill or Larkill, Martiu-brook, 


Mersey, Morledge, Now, Schoo. 
Inland Navigation. 


Nutbrook canal. 


On the Cromford canal is a tunnel 


(at Butterley) 2978 yards long; an aqueduct bridge over the Amber 200 
ards long, and 50 feet high ; and another of the same length, and 30 feet 
igh, over the Derwent. On Peak forest canal is an inclined plane of 512 

yards, and an aqueduct bridge over the Mersey, 100 feet high, having 3 


arches, each of 60 feet span. 
Eminences and Views. 


Holme-moss or Kinderscout 1859 feet; Axedge 1751 


(erroneously stated at 2100 above Derby town); Lord's seat 1751 ; Hather- 
sage 1377; Alport heights, 980, The High Tor in Matlock dale rises almost 
perpindicularly from the river above 300 feet. Bolsover Castle. Chats- 


worth hunting town. 


Natural Curiosities. Groupe of 


Stride,” or ** Mock Beggar’s hall,” on Stanton moor. 
Elden hole was ascertained by John Lloyd, esq. to be a 


cave in Dovedale. 


rit-stone rocks called “* Robin Hood's 


Reynard's hail, a 


shaft of 62 yards deep, at the bottom of which are two caverns, as described 
by bim in * Philosophical Transactions,” yol. 61.—Tepid springs, —_— 
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82°, Matlock, 68°, Stony Middleton 63°, Bakewell 60°, B h pear Hope, 
Cromford, and Stoke.—Sulphureous, at Agnes and M meadows, 
Bakewell; Bradwell, Brassington, Cowley near Dronfield, Kedleston, Kaive- 
ton, Millington Green near Kirk Ireton, Shottle in Duffield, Shuttlewood 
vear Bolsover, West Hallam, Whittington, and near Wirksworth.—Chaly- 
beate, most celebrated, at Ashover, Birley in Eckington, Bradley, Buxton, 
Chesterfield, two at Duffield, Eccleston in Youlgrave, Heage, Hope, near 
Kedleston, Matlock, Morley park, Quarodon, Shottle, Stanley, Tibsbelf, 
and Whittington.—Saline, at Donisthorpe, and between Hope and Brad- 
well.—Ebbing and flowing, at Barmoor, and Tideswell.—At Overton, seat 
of Sir Joseph Banks, are two gooseberry trees, of the smooth red or War- 
rington sort, remarkably good bearers, the extreme length of one, mea- 
sured in 1816, was 54 feet 7 inches; the other, which was planted in 1794, 
measured in 1808, 41 feet 5 inches.—At Bretby, the Earl of Chesterfield’s, 
is a cedar of Lebanon, 13 feet 9 inches in circumference, pastes in Feb. 
1676-7, and is probably the oldest tree of its kind in this kingdom. The 
Enfield cedar was planted nearly at the same time; those in the Physic- 
garden at Chelsea, in 1683. 

Public Edifices. Ashborueschool founded 1585.—Burton upon Trent bridge will 
be noticed in the Compendium of Staffordshire. —Buxton baths; crescent built 
by the late Duke of Devonshire in 1785 and 1786; Stables, a circular area 
of 60 yards internal diameter, with coach houses for 60 carriages.—Caven- 
dish bridge, near Wilne, built by the Cavendish family about 1750.—Ches- 
terfield town hall, erected 1790 ; architect, Carr.—Derby Alms-house, built 
by Elizabeth Countess of Shrewsbury, 1599: County-hall erected in 1659: 
All Saints church, architect Gibbs, finished 1725 : Guildhall 1731: County 
gaol 1756; Theatre 1773: Assembly rooms 1774: Ordnance depét, Wyatt 
architect, completed 1805: Infirmary, William Strutt, esq. architect, cost 
£.30,000 opened 1810: Schools.—Etwall Hospital.—Harrington bridge at 
Sawley, begun 1786, finished 1790.—Measham town-hall.—Ravenstone 
hospital, founded by Rebecca Wilkinson 1712.—Repton school.—Swark- 
ston bridge, span over the river 138 yards, but its whole length over the 
low grounds 1304 yards, 

Seats.. Alfreton, Rev. H. C. Morewood. 


Aldercar, Rev. John Smith. Highfield, V. H. Eyre, esq. 
Allestrey, J.C. Girardot, esq. Hilcote hall, Jobn Wilkinson, esq. 
Aston, Rev. Charles Holden. Holme hall, Robert Birch, esq. 
Bank-hall, Samuel Frith, esq. Holt house, George Mower, esq. 
Barlborougb, C. H. Rodes, esq. Hopwell, Thomas Pares, esq. 
Barrow, John Beaumont, esq. Ingleby, R. C. Greaves, esq. 


Barton Blount, Francis Bradshaw, esq. Langley park, Godfrey Meynell, esq. 
Beauchief Abbey, P. P. Burnell, esq. Leam, M. M. Middleton, esq. 


Bolsover, Duke of Portland. . Little Longsdon, James Longsdon, esq. 
Bradley, Godfrey Meynell, esq. Little Over, Bache Heathcote, esq. 
Breadsall priory, Mrs. Darwin. Mearsbrook, Samuel Shore, esq. 
Bridge-end, J. B. Strutt, esq. Measham-field, Edward Abney, esq. 
Castle field, John Burrow, esq. Mellor, Samuel Oldknow, esq. 
Catton, Eusebius Horton, esq. Millford, G. H. Strutt, esq. 
Croxall, late Thomas Prinsep, esq. Newton Solney, Abraham Hoskins, esq. 
Darley, Walter Evans, esq. Norton hall, Samuel Shore, jun‘. esq. 
Duffield, John Balguy, esq. Norton house, John Read, esq. 
Dunston hall, Mrs. Smith. Oaks, The, Sir W. C. Bagshaw, knt. 
Durant hall, A. B. Slater, esq: Ogstone, William Turbutt, esq. 
Ednaston lodge, Hon. W. Shirley. Pastures, The, late John Peel, esq. 
Etwall, William Cotton, Esq. Radborne, E. S. C. Pole, esq. 
Ford, Mrs. Holland. Renishaw, Sir George Sitwell, bart. 
Foston, Charles Broadhurst, esq. Risley, Rev. John H,. Hall. 
Glapwell, Thomas Hallowes, esq. Romeley, Rev. Thomas Hill. 
Glossop hal), Duke of Norfolk. Shardelow, Leonard Fosbrooke, esq. 
Haddon hall, Duke of Rutland. Smalley, Jobn Radford, esq. 
Hasland, Thomas Lucas, esq. Stainsby, E. S. Sitwell, esq. 
Hassop, Earl Newburgh. Stanton Woodhouse, Duke of Rutland. 
Hathersage, A..A, Shuttleworth, esq. Stoke hall, Hon. John Simpson. 

~ Stretton, 
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Stretton, Sir Wm, Cave Browne, bart. Tupton, W. A. Lord, esq. 

Stubbings, C. D. Gladwin, esq. Walton, Colonel Disbrowe. 

Sutton, Marquess of Ormond. Walton-lodge, Joshua Jebb, esq. 

Swarkston, Sir Henry Crewe, bart. Wheat-hills, Richard Bateman, esq. 

Tapton grove, Avery Jebb, esq. Winfield, South, Winfield Halton, esq. 

Thurlston, Samuel Fox, esq. Wirksworth-gate- house, Philip Gell, esq. 

Peerage. Chesterfield earldom to Stanhope: Hartington marquessate to 
Cavendish Duke of Devonshire, who is also Baron Cavendish of Hardwick, 
Melbourne Irish viscounty and barony, and barony of the United kingdom 
to Lamb: Scarsdale (hundred) barony to Curzon.—Of Elvaston, Stanhope 
barony to Stanhope Earl Stanhope.—Of Haddon, Manners barony to Man- 
ners Duke of Rutland. 

Produce. Free-stone, grind-stones, whet-stones, manganese, crystals called 
* Buxton diamonds ;” cheese ; valerian ; elicampane. 

Manufactures. Porcelain; ale; worsted; blankets; linen ; leather; shoes; 
hats; agricultural tools; chains; nails; needles; spurs and bridle bits.— 
The first successful attempt Lo establish the manufacture of calicoes in this 
kingdom was made at Derby by Mr. Jedediah Strutt, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Richard) Arkwright, and Mr. Samuel Need, The machine for making 
ribbed stockings was invented by Mr. Jedediah Strutt, about the year 1755. 
The porcelain manufactory was established at Derby by Mr. Duesbury 
about 1750. The marble works near Bakewell, were first established by 
Mr. Henry Watson, who first formed into ornaments the fluor spar or “ Blue 
John” of this county. The first vase made of it (in 1743) is preserved in 
the Museum of his nephew Mr. White Watson, of Bakewell. 

POPULATION. 
Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 

Houses, Inhab. Houses. Inhab, 
Glossop.....+seceeeeeeees 735 4012 Measham..........-+.... 256 1595 
Ilkeston. .. ...0.2-++-+.++ 613 2970 Ripley in Pentrich parish .. 258 1439 

619 2889 Great Hamlet, Phoside and 

“Ashover .....c006e+e0.20- 467 2817 Kinder, in Glossop parish 249 1286 

esccccscce 995 1278 

Heanor......++++++-++e+ 353 1912 Heage, in Duffield parish... 237 1210 

Duffield.....cccccccsccces 367 $889 Shirland.’......c0cc.sceee 968 1197 

Crich...ccccvccccsecccees 3973 1898 Ticknall. .....ccccossees. 252 2166 

Staveley ........+++e+e02- 386 1793 Codnor and Loscow in Hea- 

Melbor oc cccccccccccccsce 2984 1760 nor parish. ....0..+-.-. 214 1103 

Repton .. .e.eeeeeeeeee+ ee 326 1648 Bradwell, in Hope parish .. 260 1074 

Norton eeccsesccecceecees 305 1527 Eyam. ....cccccccccece ce 924 1000 

Total: Places 22; Houses 7,800; Inhabitants 39,136. 

HISTORY. 

942. Derby (which with the towns of Leicester, Lincoln, Stamford and Not- 
tingham, had been restored to the Danes, thence denominated “ Fif 
Burghers”), taken by Edmund. 

1215. Bolsover and Peak castles, taken from the Barons in arms against 
King John, by William de Ferrars, Earl of Derby. 

1569. The Shrievalty of this county disjoined from that of Nottinghamshire. 

1642, August, Charles I. marched to Derby, after raisiuog his standard at 
Nottingham against the l’arliamentarians. November, Royalists driven 
from Wirksworth and the Peak by Sir John Gell, who shortly afterwards 
tovk Bretby-house, which had been fortified by its owner, the Earl of Ches- 
terfield, for the King. 

1643. January, at Swarkston-bridge, Royalists under Colonel Hastings 
driven from their intrenchments, and Swarkston-house, Sir John Harpur’s, 
taken by Sir John Gill. April, Sutton-house, defended by its owner Lord 
Deincourt for the King, taken by Colone! Thomas Gell, brother of Sir 
John. December, South Winfield manor-house garrisoned by the Parlia- 
mentarians, afler three days siege, stormed by the Earl (afterwards Duke) 

‘ of Newcastle. 

1644. February, near Ashborne, Royalists defeated, and 170 taken prisoners 
by the Parliamentariaus.—March, on Egginton-heath, Royalists defeated 
by a detachment from Sir John Gell’s army, commanded by Major — 

an 


Brampton....+.+.06..+++- 460 2260 . Bonsall........... 
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aod Captaia Rodes.— August 20, Soutb Winfield manor-house, after a si 


of above a month by the Parliamentarians, under the Ear! of Denbigh, 
Lord Grey of Groby, and Sir Jobn Gell (during which the Royalist Gever- 
nor, Colonel Dalby, was slain, and Colonel Hastings repulsed in an effort to 
relieve it) surrendered by Sir John Fitzherbert to Sir John Gell.—August, 
Staveley-house and Bolsover-castle taken by the Parliamentarians under 


Major-General Crawford. 


1645. August, at Sudbury and at Ashborne, Sir John Gell defeated in 
skirmishes with Charles I.—September and October, Chatsworth under its 
Royalist Governor, Colonel Shalcross, successively defended against Colonel 


Molanus and the Parliamentarians. 


1659. At ne an insurrection against Richard Cromwell. 


1817. At Sout 


Winfield, June 9, commenced a miserable insurrection to 


overthrow the constitution. The insurgents proceeded towards Notting- 
ham, but near that town were specdily dispersed by the military, and three 
of the ringleaders, Jeremiah Brandreth, William Turner, and Isaac Ludlam, 


were executed at Derby, Nov. 7. 


(To be continued. ) 


——— 


REMARKS ON THE SiGns oF Inns, Se. 

( Continued from Parti. p. 512.) 

HE Goar.—This is not an un- 
common sign, though Cary 
mentions only one posling- house, 
viz. at Woburn in Bedfordshire, thus 
distinguished ; and there it was doubt- 
less adopted by the landlord from its 
being the crest of the Duke of Bed- 
ford, whose principal seat is at Wo- 
burn Abbey. 

The Welsh goats are much supe- 
rior in size, and in the leagth and 
fineness of their hair, to those of 
other mountaiacus countries. The 
horns of one, measured by Pennant, 
were 3 feet 2 inches long, and 3 feet 
from tip to tip. They climb up the 
most rugged recks, and ascend the 
most dangerous places, with amazing 
swiftness and safety; and when two 
are yoked together, as is frequently 
practised, they will, as if by consent, 
take large and hazardous leaps; yet 
so well time their mutual efforts, as 
rarely to miscarry in the attempt. 
Their strong ungrateful odour is sup- 
posed to be useful in preventing dis- 
ease among horses, on which account 
we frequently see them in inn stables. 
They seldom live more than 11 or 12 
years. 

The meat of a splayed goat, of six 
or seven years old, is considered the 
best, being generally very sweet and 
fat, and makes excellent pastries, lit- 
tle inferior to venison. The haunches 
are often salted and dried, and supply 
all the uses of bacon. The horns 
make rewarkably good handles for 
kaives. The skin is used for pistol- 
holaters, and soldier's knapsacks; that 
of the kid makes admirable gloves. 


The hair is manufactured into the 
whitest wigs. The suet is much su- 
perior to that of the ox or sheep for 
making candles. The milk is sweet, 
nourishing, and considered very be- 
neficial in consumptive cases, which 
is not surprising, as the goat browzes 
only on the tops, tendrils, and flow- 
ers, of the mountain shrubs, aud me- 
dicinal herbs, rejecting the grosser 
parts. The blood wasformerly thought 
useful in pleurisy, and is noticed by 
Dr. Mead, The “ gall of goat” is 
among the ingredients of the witches’ 
cauldron in Shakspeare’s “ Macbeth.” 

Capricornus, or the goat, was 
adopted as a sign of the Zodiac, from 
the circumstance of the Sun having 
just reached the winter solstice, or 
its greatest declination, and this ani- 
mal, from its propensity to climbing, 
was considered typical of the sun’s 
ascent, and its horns, according to 
ancient hyeroglyphics, were the em- 
blems of the heat consequent on such 
ascension. 

Wild goose chase, a well-known 
term for a difficult pursuit, and the 
title of one of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s best comedies, I once thought to 
have been probably a corruption of 
Wild goat’s chase, as the hunting of 
the latter animal, being particularly 
difficult and dangerous from its ac- 
tivity in leaping from crag to crag, 
appeared more appropriately to illus- 
trate the meaning of the phrase; but 
it appears to have originally desig- 
nated a sort of horse-race, and the 
name was probably derived from 
wild geese flying a great height, pre- 
serving great regularity in their mo- 
tion, and frequently forming coma 
me. 
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line. Lawrence, in his “ Delineation 
of the horse” thus notices it : 

** Markham in his Cavallarice, and 
‘hat Mirror of learned riding-masters, 
Michael Baret, describe a mode of run- 
ning matches across the country, in 
their days, denominated the Wild goose 
chase, an imitation of which has con- 
tinued in occasional use to the present 
time, under the name of Steeple hunt- 
ing: that is to say, two horsemen, 
drunk or sober, in or out of their wits, 
fix upon a steeple, or some eminent 
distant object, to which they make ‘a 
straight cut over hedge, ditch, and 
gate—the devil take the hindmost. The 
Wild goose chase was a more regular 
thing, and it was prescribed, that after 
the horses had run twelve score yards, 
the foremost horse was to be followed 
wherever he went by the others, within 
a certain distance agreed upon, or be 
beaten or whipped up by the triers or 
judges. A horse being left behind twelve 
score, or any limited number of yards, 
was deemed beaten, and lost the match. 
Sometimes it happened that a horse 
lost the lead, which was gained, and 
the chase won by the stouter, although 
less speedy antagonist ; and the lead 
has often been alternately lost and won, 
no doubt to the rapturous enjoyment 
of those who could relish such laborious 
and dangerous amusements, which I 
fear were also attended with disgusting 
circumstances of cruelty, in the triers 
beating up the hind-must horse.” 

Shakespeare mentions this helter 
skelter amusement in his “* Romeo 
and Juliet,” where Mercutio says, 
“‘ If thy wits run the wild goose chase, 
I have done ;” and Burton in bis “ Ana- 
tomy of Melancholy,” tells us that 
“riding of great horses, running at 
ring, tilts and tournaments, horse 
races, wild guose chases, are the dis- 
ports of great men.” 

Helter skelter, an expression, de- 
noting cheerful hurrying progression, 
és used by Shakespeare in the 2nd part 
of Henry IV. where Pistol thus ad- 
dresses Falstaff: 

“Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy 
friend, 

And helter skelter have I rode to thee, 

And tidings do I bring, and lucky joys, 

And golden times, and happy news of 
price— (king, 

Sir Jobn, thy tender lambkin now is 
Harry the Fifth ’s the man."’ 

It is probably derived from the 
hilaritér celeritér of our Roman coo- 
querors, which have precisely the 
same meaning. 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns. 
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Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Vulgar 
Errors,” supposes that the very gene- 
ral superstition, that the devil, what- 
ever shape he assume, always appears 
with a cloven-foot, arises from his 
being mentioned as frequently taking 
the form of a goat; and remarks, 
“ that whereas it is said in Scripture, 
thou shalt not offer unto devils, the 
original word is Seghnirim, that is, 
rough and hairy goats.” Also “ that 
the goat was the emblem of the sin 
offering, and is the emblem of siaful 
men at the day of judgment.” 

There is a curious tale told of Rich, 
the manager of Covent Garden theatre, 
celebrated for his extreme activity in 
the character of harlequin. He had 
ordered a hackney-coachman to drive 
him to the city, when passing along a 
very narrow street, he perceived the 
window of a friend's house open, and 
immediately jumped from the coach 
into the house. The unconscious 
coachman drove on to the place he 
was directed, and on opening the door 
perceived that his passenger had dis- 
appeared. After muttering some curses 
on “ the bilking rascal,” he was re- 
turning to his stand, when Rich, watch- 
ing the opportunity, threw himself 
from the window into the coach, and 
began swearing at the driver, for not 
taking him to the place he had ap- 
pointed. The fellow stared, and seem- 
ed much alarmed, but turning round, 
he again proceeded to the place of 
destination, and whilst he was letting 
down the steps, Rich offered to pay 
him, but the man declined taking the 
money, saying that * he had made a 
vow, not to receive any money from 
his customers that day ;” but Rich 
insisting on his accepting it, the driver 
jumped upon his box, and flogging 
his horses, cried out, “* No, no, Mr. 
Devil, | know you well enough, for 
all you wear shoes.” 

Old Nick, a cant name for thedevil, 
is satirically derived by Butler in his 
“ Hudibras,” from the famous Flo- 
rentine, Nicholas Machiavel, born in 
1469, whose treatise, entitled ** The 
Prince,” describing the arts of a ty- 
ranpic goverament, has given origin 
to the word Machiavelism, used as 


synonimous with political intrigue. 
The lines in Hudibras are, 
** Nick Machiavel had ne’er a trick 
(Tho’ he gives name to our Old Nick) 
But was below the least of these.” 
A Writer in this Magazine, who 
signed 
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signed Palwophilus, is most probably 
correct in deducing this nick-name of 
the devil from a malevolent sea Deity, 
worshipped by the antient Germans 
and Danes under the name of Nocca 
or Nicken, styled in the Edda, which 
contains the Pagan creed of Scandi- 
navia, Niken, which Keysler derives 
from the German nugen, answering to 
the Latin necare. 

Another vulgar name, Old Scratch, 
has probably been given from the 
common pictorial representations of 
him with enormous crooked talons or 
claws; and a third appellation some- 
times applied to him, of Old Harry, 
appears to be derived from the verb 
to harrie, to lay waste, to destroy. 

(To be continued.) 
i 

Mr. Ursan, June 5. 

é her city of Bayeux, in Normandy, 

on the banks of the little river 
Ause, about a Jeague and a half 
from the sea, is old and very indif- 
ferently built. Previous to the Re- 
volution it contained seventeen parish 
Churches, including the suburbs, and 
seven convents. 

The Cathedral (sce Plate II.) which 
was built in 1159 by Bp. Philip de 
Harcourt, and dedicated to.the Virgin, 
is large, in form of @ cross, with 
pointed arches. in the centre of the 
transepts is a handsome square tower, 
surmounted by a light and elegant 
spire. The portal at the West end is 
flanked by two square towers, each 
of which terminates in a very lofty 
spire; and the lower part of the 
whole is formed by. five porches. 
That in the middle has a pointed arch 
formed by five ogives, the reins and 
mouldings whereof are eariched with 
carvings, oe se oe | the figures. of 
the principal persons in the Old and 
New Testament. The mouldings of 
the sweeps of all the other porches 
are plain. In the centre pier, of, the 
portal stands a statue of the Virgin ; 
and each side are six apostles as large 
as life. This portal, with the statues 
thereon, appears to be coeval with 
the Cathedral. 

At Bayeux is preserved the famous 
embroidered tapestry of Matilda, con- 
sort of William the Conqueror, repre- 
senting the histories of Harold king 
of England and William duke of Nor- 
mandy; a particular account of which 
(compiled chiefly from Montfaucon) 
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may be seen in your vol. LXXIII. 
pp- 1156, 1226; vol. LXXIV. p. 18; 
with farther remarks on it by Mr. 
Gough, in p. 313 of the latter volume. 
Very accurate drawings of this tapes- 
try have lately been made for the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries by Mr. Stodart; 
and it is to be farther illustrated by 
Mr. Dibdin, in his “ Bibliographical 
Tour,” now preparing for the press. 
Yours, &c. D. 
———— 

Mr. Ursan, June10. 

— taking up my Horace, 
and accidentally turning to the 

third Ode of the first book, my eye 

was caoght by the passage— 

* Qui siccis oculis monstra natantia, 

Qui vidit mare turgidum,”” &c. 

This reading displeased Bentley, 
who wished to substitute “ rectis ocu- 
lis,” but for this reading there does 
not appear sufficient authority to jus- 
tify the alteration.—The objection to 
the present reading is, that the sight 
of the dangers or the horrors of the 
sea was not likely to produce tears, 
however it might scare or terrify him 
who contemplated them. Bat if, in 
other classical authors, where the 
lection was never disputed, we have 
the same idea, it seems unreasonable 
to refuse to Horace that which is 
conceded to another. Let us consi- 
der the text. Horace is not speaking 
of one who, from a situation of per- 
fect safety, should view an object so 
horrid in itself as to tempt him to 
turn his eyes aside; and that, there- 
fore, he who had magnanimity enough 
to look at it with unaverted eyes, 
must have an heart of brass. “ Illi 
robar. et ws triplex,” &c. But he 
supposes him who looks at these hor- 
rors to be in a state of danger from 
them, as being in the midst of them, 
and exposed to them in the navigat- 
ing those seas. The sense of his own 
dapget, erefore, might excite his 

ars: 4nd the -sofrows which even 
the greatest heroes of antiquity feel, 
are, by the poets, represented as vent- 
ing themselves in tears. 

Thus in the Odyssey, Book E. verse 
151, speaking of Ulysses, Homer says, 
ude rol cove 
AaxguoQiv teecovlo, xaluCcio dt yAuxus 

okay 


Nocloy COugepatyy. ; 
Aud numberless other instances of the 
Same 
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same kind might be adduced. Here 
it was grief that made Ulysses weep. 
In the Iliad, Achilles is represented 
weeping, as the question Ti xAcss 
plainly shews, Book 2. v.73. In Ho- 
race, we are not to consider simply 
the “ Vidit monstra natantia,” &c. 
but the “ commisit pelago ratem,” 
which connects the destiny of him 
that weeps with the evil which he 
contemplates. Thus,in the137thPsalm, 
the captive Jews are represented as 
weeping at the recollection of Sion, 
from the circumstance of their destiny 
being involved in the calamities of 
Sion. 

If this interpretation of the text be 
correct, there seems not the smallest 
reason for any alteration; it stands 
on the same foundation as number- 
less other passages, and, consequently, 
ought to be left undisturbed. H. H. 

> i 

Mr. Urnsan, » Kilkenny, May 12. 

I AM induced to hope that you may 

consider the following observa- 
tions not unworthy of insertion in the 
pages of your valuable Magazine, 
which, from its commencement, has 
greatly contributed to the advance- 
ment and diffusion of English Litera- 
ture. Some of the ensuing remarks 
may prove not wholly uninteresting 
to those who are critically skilled in 
the writings of our antient Dramatic 
Authors: and some, although expla- 
natory of passages, which to well-in- 
formed persons are neither difficult 
or obscure, may yet be acceptable to 
readers less conversant with such pro- 
ductions, and superficially acquainted 
with the language and customs of our 
ancestors. 

In volume IX. page 58, of Mr. 
Gifford’s excellent edition of Ben 
Jonson’s Works, we meet with a 
Note explanatory of a difficult pas- 
sage in Shakeponse’s Henry V. Acti. 
Scene 2: 

«‘ Either our History shall, with full 

mouth, (grave, 
Speak freely of our acts; or else, our 
Like Turkish mute, shall have a tongue- 
less mouth, 
Not worshipp’d with a waxen epitaph.” 


The verses quoted from John 
Eliot and the Bishop of Chichester 
support the correctness of Mr. Gif- 
ford’s interpretation, which is strongly 
determined by Izaak Walton’s ex- 
quisite poem on the death of Wil- 
liam Cartwright. It is the last of 
the 55 commendatory poems prefixed 
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to the octavo edilion of Cartwright’s 
Works, 1651. As this book is scarce, 
and the verses beautiful, many of 
your readers may he pleased to meet 
a transcript of them: 


** I cannot keep my purpose, but must 
give [grieve 
Sorrow and Verse their way; nor will | 
Longer in silence ; no,that poor, poor part 
Of Nature’s legacy, verse void of art, 
And undissembled teares, Cartwright 
shall have [grave. 
Firt on his hearse, and wept into his 
Muses, I need you not ; for Grief and I 
Can in your absence weave an Elegy : 
Which we will do; and often interweave 
Sad looks and sighs ; the ground-work 
must receive 
Such characters, or be adjudg’d unfit 
For my Friend’s shroud; others have 
shew’d their wit, 
Learning, and language fitly; for these be 
Debts due to his great merits; but for me, 
My aymes are like myself, humble and 
low, [to show 
Too mean to speak his praise, too mean 
The World what it hath lost in losing 
thee, (harmony. 
Whose words and deeds were perfect 
But now ’tis lost; lost in the silent 
grave, have 
Lost to us mortals, lost, till we shall 
Admission to that Kingdom where he 
sings [Kings. 
Harmonious anthems to the King of 
Sing on, blest Soul! be as thou wast 
below, [show 
A more than common instrument to 
Thy maker's praise; sing on, whilst I 
lament 
Thy loss, and court a holy discontent, 
With such pure thoughts as thine, to 
dwell with me, [thee, 
Then I may hope to live and dye like 
To live belov'’d, dye mourn’d, thus in 
my grave ; [cannot have.” 
Blessings that Kings have wished, but 

The 4th, 5th, and 6th lines (espe- 
cially the words in Italic letters) are 
= decisive of the truth of Mr. Gif- 

ord’s assertion, that the custom of 
affixing short poems to the hearse or 
grave of eminent persons was once 
prevalent in England. 

In page 202 of the same volume, a 
passage in Jonson’s “ Discoveries” is 
thus printed : 

« Have I not seen the pomp of a whole 
Kingdom, and what a foreign King could 
bring hither? Also to make himself 
gazed and wondered at, laid forth as 
it were to the shew, and vanish all away 
in a day.”” ‘ 

A gross error has plainly crept in 
here; no stop whatever should inter- 

veue 
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vene between the words “ hither” and 
“also:” by this arrangement of the 
text, Jonson’s allusion to the vain 
and fleeting splendour of two great 
Monarchs becomes intelligible. 

In volume VIII. page 29, of the 
same work, Mr. Weber is justly ridi- 
euled for presenting us with these 
lines in his late edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher ; see vol. Il. p. 55: 

“ May’t rain above all almanacks, till 
The carriers sail, and the King’s fish- 

monger London.” 
Ride like Bike Arion upon a trout to 

Mr. Weber unquestionably con- 
ceived that Bike was the prenomen 
of Arion; but it is (as Mr. Gifford 
observes) merely an accidental repeti- 
tion of the preceding word “like” in 
the old copies. I suspect that Mr. 
Weber was actually ignorant of the 
correct pronunciation of Arion’s name, 
as he has given it with a false pro- 
sody iu this passage, and also in an- 
other occurring at page 151 of vol. 
VII. in “ The Bloody Brother,” where 
the Cook humourously boasts to his 
companions, 

“For fish, I’ll make you a standing 

lake of white broth, 
And pikes come ploughing up the plums 
before them ; {chryme.” 
Arion-like on a dolphin, playing La- 

The very rare first quarto copy of 
this play, printed at London in 1639, 
is in my possession ; it reads, “ Arion, 
like a dolphin, playing Lachryme;” 
but the second quarto, printed at Ox- 
ford in 1640, gives us, “ Arion on a 
dolphin, playing Lachryme.” The 
latter is plainly the correct text; for 
the figure of Arion upon the dolphin’s 
back was a favourite in the spectacles 
exhibited upon the water in Eliza- 
beth’s time; aod the Cook, with ludi- 
crous pomposity, assures his friends 
that his skill can furnish this capital 
embellishment, As the lines now 
stand in Mr. Weber’s edition they are 
destitute of meaning ; the semicolon 
at the end of the second line alone 

revents us from concludivug that Mr. 

eber had supposed that “the pikes” 

were to sit “ Ariou-like on a dolphin,” 
playing popular tunes! 
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In “The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle,” Act iii. Sc. 2, the Host of the 
Bell-inn says to Ralph, “ Therefore, 
gentle Knight, twelve shillings you 


must pay, or I must cap you.” The 
concluding words have surely puzzled 


Beaumont and Fletcher. i9 


Mr. Weber, who declares himself ut- 
terly ignorant of the nature of the 
punish ment (as he terms it) threatened 
against Ralph. The phrase ‘to cap” 
is still in general use throughout Ire- 
land, amongst the keepers of public- 
houses and those persons who sell 
goods at standings in the streets, by 
whom the punishment is frequently 
inflicted upon fraudulent customers, 
when attempting to retire without 
making a fair payment: it consists in 
forcibly taking off the hat from the 
insolvent’s head, and detaining it as a 
pledge for the money. Of this prac- 
tice, which is also common amongst 
schoolboys, | have witnessed many 
instances. On examination of the 
context, it will be found that. this 
interpretation correctly and fully ex- 
plains the term: the Host proceeds to 
seize Ralph’s cap, when the Citizen 
interferes to prevent his apprentice 
from suffering so foul a disgrace, and 
exclaims, “Cap Ralph ? no; hold your 
hand, Sir Knight of the Bell! there's 
your money,” &c. The word ‘ cap- 
piog,” which occurs in Mr. Weber's 
quotation from **Ward’s London Spy,” 
is used in preciscly the same sense. 

In Shakspeare’s “* Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” Activ. Sc. 10, Antony thus 
taunts the Queen of Egypt: 

—— “Let him (i. e. Cesar) takethee, 
And hoist thee up to the shouting Ple- 

beians : 
Follow his chariot, like the greatest spot 
Of all thy sex; most monster-like be 
shown 
For poor’st diminutives, to dolts!" 


The closing words of this extract 
are very obscure, and have, in my 
opinion, baffled the acumen of War- 
burton and Tyrwhitt; Steevens (who 
in fact perceived not their great diffi- 
culty) agrees with Tyrwhitt; but Ma- 
lone candidly avows that none of the 
comments afford a satisfactory expla- 
nation. I regret that no notice of this 
obscure passage occurs amongst the 
many admirable remarks explanatory 
of Shakspeare’s language, which Mr. 
Gifford has introduced in his notes 
upon Massinger and Jonson, in which 
he has evinced such sound judgment 
and masterly knowledge of our antient 
language and customs, as prove him 
fully competent to give to bis native 
country an edition of her favourile 
Poet, os in solid worth Isaac 
Reed's celebrated variorum edition of 
1803. But 1 much fear, from Mr. 

Gifford’s 
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Gifford’s expressions in his Memoirs 
of Jonson (vol. I. p. 244), that he has 
finally abandoned his intention of exe- 
euting a work which would be joy- 
fully received by every lover of 
English literature, and that Shak- 
speare must continue for some time 
encumbered by the ponderous ig- 
norance of his commentators. As to 
the lines before us, | am convinced 
that Warburton and Tyrwhitt have 
affixed a meaning to the word “ dimi- 
nutives” which it never bore in any 
author; the term also occurs in a pas- 
sage of “ Troilus and Cressida,” where 
Shakspeare uses it in the very sense 
which it appears to bear in the verses 
under consideration : ‘* How this poor 
world is pestered with such water- 
flies! diminutives of nature!” Act v. 
Se. 1. I understand ‘‘diminutives” 
to mean dwarfs, or persons by any 
striking deformity “curtailed of man’s 
fair proportion,” who were often in 
former times, and are in our own 
days, the unhappy subjects of public 
exhibition. 

The received interpretation cannot 
be correct; it is far-fetched, and irre- 
concileable with the tenor of the 
whole passage ; for if the word “dimi- 
nutives” really signified “the smallest 
pieces of money,” then Shakspeare 
has made Antony express the exact 
reverse of what he intended, which 
unquestionably was to threaten Cleo- 
patra with being exhibited grutui- 
tously to the Roman populace, as the 
* shouting Plebeiaus” were to behold 
her following Cesar’s chariot in open 
disgrace. 1 therefore propose the 
following explanation, not as satisfac- 
tory, but as more fairly deducible 
than any hitherto advanced :-—‘‘ Be 
thou, who io beauty, elegance, and 
diguity of persoual appearance, excel- 
lest all mortals, exhibited in the place 
of monsters, and as a substilule for 
deformed and hideous creatures, to 
the gaze of the stupid and brutal 
rabble gf Rome.”—I trust the candid 
reader will allow that this interpreta- 
tion has not been elicited by wresting 
words from their usual signification. 
The passageappears corrupt, and calls 
for the aid of a skilful commentator. 

In Isaac Reed’s edition of Dodsley’s 
Old Plays (1780), vol. IV. p. 383, we 
find the text of a passage strangely 
spoiled by a capricious departure from 
the old copy of “*The Revenger's 


Tragedy :” in the following lines, 
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Act iv. Sc. 2, Lusurioso assures the 

brothers of a lady that he had indig- 

nantly resisted the arts of a pander 

= had encouraged him to debauch 
er: 


“J, far from thinking any virgin harm, 
Especially knowing her to be as chaste 
As that plant which scarce suffers to be 

touch’d ; 
The Eye, would not endure him,”’’ 

The notes upon these lines are a 
ludicrous specimen of a commentator 
tortured by his own absurdity : * Plant 
~—the sensitive plant. The quarto 
reads Part. S.” (i.e. George Stee- 
vens.) Then in the Additional Notes, 
vol. XII. p. 394, he adds, “1 believe 
here is some corruption. I do not 
udderstand the passage. Perhaps we 
should read, 

*As that plant which scarce suffers to 
be touch’d 
By the Eye.” 

** Touch him but with thine Eye,’ is 
a threat in some dramatic perform- 
ance that has passed through my 
hands: I think in one of Shak- 
speare’s. 3S.” 

It is surprising that any man of 
learning could have written such 
wretched nonsense, and sv grossly 
mistake the grammar of a plain pas- 
sage. Dodsley’s first edition follows 
the reading of the quarto copy, which 
is perfectly correct, except in having 
a comma after “ touched,” which must 
be omitted ; “‘ the Eye” is “* that part” 
of the human frame to which the 
Poet justly ascribes a delicate sensi- 
tivenessthat shrinks from the slightest 
touch. As the passage now stands in 
the modern copies (for the Editor of 
“The Antieut British Drama” has 
not removed the blemish from his 
text), the words “ The Eye,” in the 
last line of the extract, are left iu an 
unintelligible state which (thanks to 
hypercriticism !) defies explication. 

Yours, &. W.SuHananan,M.D. 
(The second Letter shall appear in 
our next Number.) 
a 
On tHE Cvrericar Dress. 

Mr. Urzan, July 4. 

\ ~~ Correspondent Sigismund 
has afforded me much entertain- 
ment and information, in his re- 
searches and recommendations to the 
Clergy, to wear their clerical dress in 
common. I have followed him 
through his Letters with pleasure, 
though they have not any where con- 
vinced 
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vinced me of the propriety of their 
adopting his plan. In the Worship 
established in the Church I most fully 
accord to the propriety of a distin- 
guished habit, though my Salvation 
does not rest upon any such exterior 
institutions— and if any accident 
should prevent a Minister from putting 
on his band or even surplice, the Li- 
turgy would to me lose nothing of its 
sublimity and devotion ;—if it be thus 
merely secondary to the more impor- 
tant and serious service of piety and 
decency iu public worship, how much 
less must it appear essential in society 
at large. 

Sigismund assuredly would not 
omit preaching his Sermon if by some 
mischaoce he had left his band at 
home and could not procure any other, 
however ceusurable he might be for 
having forgotten to provide it? Al- 
though every thing should be done 
decently and in order, yet every non- 
essential should keep its proper place, 
and oot intrude into a higher station 
than has been assigned to it: — the 
converse of this proposition is, that 
as the appropriate Clerical Dress is a 
devout adjunct to the Established Ser- 
vice, and to uo other, it should be 
preserved and laid up carefully for 
those rites to which it belongs, and 
not be familiarly subjected to abuse 
or remark, by beiog habitually worn 
on any other or general occasion : — 
the very decency which it is meant to 
administer to the services would cease 
to have that effect, if it was publicly 
exposed by daily use in the street, in 
the road, in the theatre, and in the 
drawing room.—The time is now far 
mvre enlightened than to admit of 
any respect to the wearer by reason of 
his clerical garb.—Gentlemen of the 
long robe are not always exempt 
from the geer and laugh of ignoraut 
persons, when they are passing from 
Court to Court, or from the Forum 
to the Coffee House in their wig and 
gown — but this is disregarded, and 
hasno ill effect, except to themselves 
for the moment. —Examine the same 
disposition among the low-minded, 
whom the garb of religion is not 

rave enough to awe; and you will 

nd that! it would be exposed to ridi- 
cule, offensive to the priest, injurious 
to his sacred function, and ultimately 
baneful to the cause of Christianity ! 
On the Sabbath Day, Clergymen 
were formerly accustomed to walk in 
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their gown and cassock through the 
streets of the city to their respective 
Churches; and in villages m the 
country this is now not unusual; aod 
the sacredness of the day gave them a 
free and undisturbed course; but if 
they were now to mingle during the 
days of the week in their clerical 
dress in the public streets, amid the 
noise and hurry of trade, pleasure, 
and business— amid carts, carriages, 
and brutes of all kinds, and “ men 
more brute than they,” it must be ex- 
pected that their sacred vestments 
would be very soon rendered unfit for 
the holy rites for which they were 
made; and even that their persons 
would not be exempted from either 
ridicule or insult, alike injurious to 
themselves as to the sacred office to 
which they are properly set apart. It 
does not appear, to me at least, that 
they coal by this general adop- 
tion obtain the object set forth in 
Sigismund’s 5th means (p. 398), of 
* setting a good example to the other 
Clergymen, and of exposing to shame 
those who prefer the gaieties of the 
world to the sober habit, &.”—for, 
1 much fear thatif all the Clergy fol- 
lowed this example, they would not 
by that means purify the manners of 
the people, or render them accessary 
to that respect which Sigismund de- 
sires to cultivate by a castom intro- 
duced so late in life, and now become 
obsolete, since the supercession of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy in this 
country ; nor would this habit put to 
shame those less sober brethren of 
our priesthood who prefer the gaieties 
of the world—for if an order of this 
kind should issue from the Convoca- 
tion itself, it could not command the 
coucurrence of the people; and those 
Clergymen who were too devoted to 
gaiety, or to their farms, or to their 
pursuits of the chace, would ra- 
ther risk the displeasure of their 
diocesan than comply with the requi- 
sition ;—and this exterior would then 
become a source of continual animo- 
sity between them, and end in the lat- 
ter being obliged to relinquish his au- 
thority, as the only alternative | 
suspending or dismissing his reveren 
flock ! 
But exclusive of this reasoning, 
another objection seems to have es- 
caped your Correspondent’s arrange- 
ment; the expence of always appear- 
ing in some or one of the clerical habits; 
he 
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he does not state the fund out of 
which this is to be supplied, when itis 
compared with regard to small livings 
and curacies: — nor does he state 
whether distinct orders should appear 
in distinct dresses; the cassock is now 
worn under the coat by Bishops only: 
these of inferior orders may wear 
it, but a- Deacon may not: the gown 
of a Master of Arts seems to be the 
lightest, but as it flows loosely behind 
the person, it would be contioually 
torn if adopted for general use ;— 
surely nothing could be so prepos- 
terous as the common use of the 
band, or any of the linen vestments 
ordained for the worship and for the 
administration of the Sacraments. 

Finally, let me ask why Sigismund 
is not satisfied with the mode of dress 
hitherto adopted, when the Minister 
has finished his services, and again 
moingles with his fellow citizens — a 

lain sober suit of black cloth, made 
like theirs, but not of their various 
colours ?—Some aye ener are wil- 
ling to distinguish themselves from 
the rest of the people, who are often 
clothed in black, by wearing a hat 
shaped likea winnowing shovel, whieh 
has not yet subjected them to any the 
smallest personal insult, but it never 
fails to acquire them the denomina- 
tion of a high priest. 

Upon the whole, let me venture to 
assure Sigismund that this is vot the 
time to revive Roman Catholic ha- 
bits — and as the Church has very ge- 
nerally petitioned the Legislature 
against the universal toleration of the 
Catholics, if his plan was adopted at 
present it would be an outward sign 
that the Clergy in general did not ac- 
cord with the sentiments expressed in 
their petitions, and wished to place 
themselves and the Roman priesthuod 
upon a level. 

Professors of all Religions may be 
truly exemplary if they accustom 
themselves to that state of mind and 
habits of life and manners in which 
the honour and service of the God 
whom they acknowledge are the su- 
preme objects of all their serious ac- 
tions ; and the more consistently they 
pursue this course, for which the 
English Clergy are peculiarly re- 
spected, the more will they secure 
respect to their faith, respect to their 
Church, and respect to themselves; 
this exterior garb, the result of in- 
ward piety and rectitude, will ever be 
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found to be by far the most effectual 
barrier in the cause of our venerable 
Establishment. 


Yours, &c. A. H. 
a 
Mr. Urnzan, Nov. 25. 


N my journey from Scarborough 
lately, in passing through the 
town of Beverley, a very sensible 
pleasure was afforded me by an op- 
portunity of noticing the extreme 
neatness and elegance with which 
every part of the venerable Abbey 
Church there is preserved — high! 
creditable to the parties concerned, 
and affurding an admirable example 
to Deans and Chapters, as well as 
Churchwardens and Parish Vestries. 
A circumstance so gratifying to the 
contemplative traveller may not un- 
fitly be made a subject of communi- 
cation to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

After viewing with admiration this 
beautiful specimen of Gothic Archi- 
tecture —its “ long-drawn ailes, and 
fretted” vaults — its “storied win- 
dows,” and rich screen, &c. my atten- 
tion was particularly engaged by a 
very magnificent monument by Schee- 
maker, erected in memory of Sir Mi- 
chael Warton, of Beverley Park: the 
figures of Religion with the Sacred 
Volume, and of Eternity with her em- 
blem, the snake with its tail in its 
mouth, executed with amazing bold- 
ness and effect. Sir Michael Warton 
is represented in armour, kneeling at 
a desk, with sword, spurs, &c. and 
with a long beard and lank hair. He 
died Oct. 8, 1655, aged 82, and is re- 
ported to have left 6000/. to the town 
of Beverley; 4000/. to repair the Min- 
ster; 1000/. to the Hospital ; 5002. to 
certain schools; and 200/. to be dis- 
tributed to the poor at his death. 

There is an antient painting on 
pannel of King Athelstan delivering 
the Charter of Foundation to John 
de Beverley, and on the scroll which 
the Monarch holds in his hand are the 
words, 

“Mis fre makes the 
Xs Hert map thynke 
Or €gh map see.” 

In anich, inclosed with iron-rails, 
is a monument for “Sir Charles Ho- 
tham, of Scarborough, bart. Colonel 
of the King’s own Royal Dogitent 
of Dragoons, Brigadier-general of his 


Majesty’s Forces, and twenty years 
one of the Representatives in Parlia- 
He married 

Bridgett, 


ment for this Borough. 
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Bridgett, daughter of William Gee, 
of Bishop’s Burton, esq. by whom he 
had issue Charles Beaumont, Eliza- 
beth, Philippa, and Charlotte: and se- 
condly, Lady Mildred Cecil, youngest 
daughter of James Earl of Salisbury, 
and widow of Sir Uvedale Corbet, of 
Longnore, in com. Salop, bart. by 
whoin he had one son, who died an 
infant. Sir Charles died 8th January, 
1722, aged 60.” 

Early in the last century, in laying 
the floor of the North Transept, an 
antient monumental statue was dis- 
covered, which is now placed against 
the wall. It is the recumbent figure 
of a lady in a long robe, bordered with 
coats of arms, and having a lion 
couchant at her feet; said to repre- 
sent one of the Percy family, and 
supposed to have been of the period 
of the 13th century. On the remnant 
of a brass-plate inserted in a brown 
tombstone, in a little chapel or ora- 
tory on the South side of the choir: 

“ Goberti Leedes, quod erat 
€t quod futurum sperat.” 

On another brass, in the floor of 
the North Transept, below the name 


of 
‘Richard €arrant: 
One thousand five Hundred and three 
score, 
And also in the month of Map, 
We died the twenty-fifth dap.” 

The West door of this edifice is 
richly decorated with carved figures 
of the four Evangelists ia compart- 
ments ; and below are their respective 
symbols. 

The parish church of Beverley is 
also a handsome Gothic structure, in 
the form of a cross, and contains seve- 
ral monuments of the family of Bar- 
nard, especially of ** Sir Edward Bar- 
nard, kat.” who is stiled, 

** Kingstoniw super Hull decus.” 

And— 

“ Beverliz amoris, 
Legis ornamenti, 
Conjugis charissimi, 
Parentis indulgentissimi, 
Filii humilissimi, 
Fratris amatissimi, 
Amici meritissimi, 
Vicinorum generosissimi.” 

And— 

“ Consiliorum excellentissimi.” 

The whole summed up with: 


*“©Of whose virtues, learning, elo- 
quence, and wisdom, posterity cannot 
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say too much. He died 18th Nov. 1686, 

et. 43.” 

Against the outside of the North 
aile, affixed to one of the buttresses, 
is an oval tablet, with two swords 
salterwise; and below the following 
lines: 

** Here two young Danish soldiers lie ; 
The one in quarrel chanced to die ; 
The other's head, by their own law, 
With sword was sever’d at one blow. 

Dec. 23d, 1689.”" 


Yours, &c. Viator. 
eae eel 
CaTHEDRAL ScHooLs. 
Ey. 


(Continued from VoL. LXXxvill. 1, p. 488.) 
Mr. Ursan,  Crosby-square, July 10. 
T may be generally assumed 
that public Institutions, whe- 
ther of an ecclesiastical or eleemo- 
synary nature, are conducted in a 
manner agreeable to popular feel- 
ings, and are free from palpable 
abuses, so long as they continue to 
attract the tide of public munifi- 
cence; and it may be considered as 
a silent admonition that they are no 
longer worthy of respect and confi- 
dence, when this unequivocal tes- 
timony is withdrawn. Such an hy- 
pothesis, applied to the religious 
communities, which, under the an- 
cient Church Establishment possess- 
ed for ages the sole directton of 
national benevolence, will  suffi- 
ciently account for their influence 
and their decay. The Government 
was for a time compelled to purchase 
their favour by conniving at their 
irregularities, and 7 were thus 
enabled to frustrate the intentions 
of their founders, to violate their 
statutes with impunity, and to set 
public opinion at defiance; till a 
general burst of indignation enabled 
a more powerful Monarch to seize 
upon those endowments which had 
been already desecrated, and to de- 
stroy whilst he affected to reform. 
The Conventual Church of Ely was 
founded in the 7th century. It was 
nearly destroyed in the Danish in- 
vasion, and was restored by King 
Edgar for a Society of Benedictine 
Mouks, who were at that time the 
chief supporters of Literature, and 
the only patrons of the Arts. What- 
ever corruptions might be introduced 
among them in the course of eight 
centuries, their rules were formed on 
principles 
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principles of the most exalted piety, 
and the sublimest virtue. With the 
exception of a few hours for neces- 
sary repose and sustenance, their sta- 
tutes enjoined them to devote their 
whole time to manual labour or 
to study, to their religious cere- 
monies and meditation, to the relief of 
the destitute, and the instruction of 
the ignorant. For these purposes a 
large tract of waste land was granted 
to the Monks of Ely: they drained 
the fens, they cultivated the desert, 
they built churches and schools, they 
raised a flourishing city, and collected 
round them a prosperous tenantry. 
The Abbey of St. Ethelburga existed 
in great splendour from the reign of 
Edgar to the Norman Conquest, and 
the Conventual School was selected 
for the education of King Edward the 
Confessor. Ely was converted into 
an Episcopal See A.D. 1109; and the 
Cathedral Church has been fortunate 
in asuccession of generous Prelates, 
and no less so in an Historian to 
record their liberal donations for the 
increase of hospitality and the ad- 
vancement of learning. The School 
of the Cathedral, under their fostering 
care, continued in a flourishing state 
to the reign of Henry VIII. And the 
reformation commenced by that Mo- 
narch was here, at least, unmarked 
by the cruelty and rapacity which 
stained his subsequent cunduct. The 
revenues of the Priory were almost 
entirely restored to the Protestant Ca- 
thedral; the Prior was continued inthe 
government, under the name of Dean; 
the superior Members of the Soci- 
ely were admilted as Prebendaries, 
and eight of the junior Monks as 
Minor Canons. Such as were old 
and infirm were allowed to retire 
with ample pensions. The King re- 
established the School ona more libe- 
ral scale, and gave to the reformed 
Establishment a Code of Statutes com- 
piled under his own immediate inspec- 
tion, wherein he appoints the Bishop 
of Ely Special Visitor : 

**No work,” observes the King, “is 
so piously undertaken, so prosperously 
executed, so happily completed, which 
may not be easily undermined and sub- 
verted by negligence and want of care. 
No statutes are made $0 strict and holy 
but that, in process of time, they sink 
into contempt and oblivion, if not 
watched over with the constant vigi- 
lance of piety and zeal, That this may 
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never occur in our Church, we, relying 
on the fidelity and diligence of the 
Bishop of Ely for the time being, do 
appoint him Visitor of our Cathedral 
Church, requiring him to watch and be 
vigilant, that these Statutes and Ordi- 
nances be inviolably observed. All which 
we will have understood according to 
their obvious and grammatical sense.” 


The Statutes were revised by Queen 
Elizabeth, and again, after the Resto- 
ration, by Bishop Wren, under the 
sanction of the reigning Monarch; 
and as these modified Statutes are the 
latest which have been promulgated 
by Royal authority, and vary in some 
particulars from those of Henry VIII., 
I may be permitted to insert at length 
those which relate to the subject un- 
der enquiry *: 

‘De Cuoristis ET EForuM MAGIsTRO. 

“ We appoint and ordain that in our 
aforesaid Church there shall be eight 
Choristers, chosen and appointed by the 
Dean (or, in his absence, the Sub-dean 
and Chapter); boys of tender age, with 
clear voices and musical talent, who 
shall attend, minister, and sing in the 
Choir. For instructing these boys, and 
instilling into them modesty of beha- 
viour no less than skill in singing, we 
will that a proficient in music, of good 
conduct and character shall be appvuint- 
ed, who shall carefully employ his time 
in the performance of Divine Service, 
and inthe instruction of the boys. But 
if he prove idle or negligent in teach- 
ing the boys, let him, after a third ad- 
monition, be deposed from his office.” 


There is no provision for an Or- 
ganist in the Statutes of Henry VIII. 
but he occurs among the Members 
of the Cathedral in those of King 
Charles. The Master of the Cho- 
risters, in point of emolument is in- 
ferior to the High Master, and takes 
precedence of the Minor Canons and 
second Grammar Master. 


**De Pueris GRAMMATICIS.  ~ 

“That piety and literature may for 
ever flourish and increase, we ordain 
that there be always in our Church of 
Ety, elected. by the Dean, or in his 
absence the Sub-dean and Chapter, 24 
poor boys, for the most part destitute of 
friends, as far as may be of a good capa- 
city for learning, who shall be main- 
tained out of the revenues of our Church. 





* Harl. MS. 6885, mis-printed in the 
Index 6205. The Ely Statutes, with a 
translation, were printed by Barnard 
and Farley, 1817. 
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Whom, moreover, we will not have ad- 
mitted among the poor boys of our 
Church before they can read, write, and 
are moderately versed in the first rudi- 
ments of grammar, according to the 
judgment of the Dean, or in bis absence 
the Sub-dean and principal Schoolmas- 
ter. And we will that these boys shall 
he maintained at the expense of our 
Church until they shall be moderately 
skilled in the Latin grammar, and shall 
have learned to speak in Latin and to 
write in Greek, for which purpose the 
space of six years shall be allowed, or, if 
the Dean and principal Schoolmaster 
think fit, seven years, and no more. 
But we will that no one (the Choristers 
excepted) shall be elected a poor scholar 
of our Church, who hath not completed 
the 9th, or bath exceeded the 15th, year 
of bis age. And we will that no one, 
after he hath completed his 18th year, 
shall remain any longer in our School. 

“But if any boy be remarkable for 
duluess of apprehension, then, after a 
long probation, we enjoin that he shall 
be expelled and sent elsewhere, that he 
may not like a drone devour the honey 
of the bees. 

“And we charge the consciences of 
the Masters that they use the utmost 
diligence that all the boys make progress 
in learning, and not suffer any one who 
is noted for indolence to loiter unpro- 
fitably among the rest.” 

The conclusion of the Statute is 
similar to the corresponding Statute 
of Durham, already published *. 

By the regulations of Heory VIII. 
the candidates for admission as gram- 
mar-scholars must be ‘poor friend- 
less boys;” but in those of Bishop 
Wren the expression is qualified, and a 
greater latitude of choice is given to 
the Dean. ‘ 24 pueri pauperes, & 
amicorum ope, ué plurimum desti- 
tuti.” In the election of Choristers 
there is no intimation of poverty in 
either instance. 

By the Statute of Elizabeth it is 
appvinted that the boys shall be main- 
tained at the expense of the Church 
until they have acquired a fine hand- 
writing, a moderate knowledge of the 
science of musict, and of the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew grammars; and 
also have learned to speak and write 
in Latin, and to compose Greek and 





* Gent, Mag. Vol. LXXXVIII. ii. 104. 
+ In the copy printed from the Harl. 
MS. the word numerice has been erro- 
neously substituted; but the original is 
obviously artis musica. 
Gent. Mac, July, 1819. 
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Latin verses, for which purpose five, 
or at the most six years, were allowed. 

Henry Casar, or Adelmare, Dean 
of Ely, who died 1636, bequeathed 
2000/. for the benefit of the Choir 
and the Schoolmasters, and for found- 
ing two Fellowships and four Scholar- 
ships at Cambridge, to be chosen out 
of the King’s School at Ely. This 
legacy, during the calamitous period 
that succeeded, was lent to the Crown, 
and neither principal nor interest have 
been hitherto recovered *, M. H. 

i 

Mr. Urnsan, June 21. 

S you have inserted (in vol. 
i LXXXVII. Part ii. p. 305) at 
my request, a Tour of a late respect- 
able Kentish Divine, in 1796, I now 
transcribe his Journal of another tour 
io the following year. N.R. §. 

Journal of a Tour in the Summer 

of 1797. 

June 13. To London by coach: 
an agreeable fellow traveller. He was 
the architect who refitted Maidstone 
Church ; and has just finished the very, 
elegant new spire at Faversham. 

June 16. By coach to Oxford, 
where I staid til Monday. At Lin- 
coln College; on enquiring of the 
porter when the Chapel opened, I 
asked the man how long he had been 
porter there, and he said 48 years. 
Eight and forty years! then you must 
remember Mr. Parsonst; yes, that 
I do, Sir, and a too, now I look at 
you. AtBaliol College. Sighed over 
the memory of Ridley and Latimer. 
On Sunday to St. ot Church; the 
sermon by Dr. Finch. He warm. 
ed very much towards the con- 
clusion, and reprobated by name 
Priestley, Gibbon, and Plowden. Ox- 
ford is a beautiful place, and much 
improved since | was in it in 1779. 
Two evenings were delightfully pass- 
ed in the walks at Seniaien and Christ 
Church, the latter of which abound- 
ed with company, and the adjoining 
river swarmed with boats, 

June 19. Left Oxford a little be- 
fore nine: to Faringdon; while the 
chaise was preparing, walked into 
the Church, in which there are some 
elegant monuments, and an organ in 
an odd situation, as it seems support- 
ed by two long beams, between the 


~ ® Bentham’s History of Ely Cathedral. 
+ Robert Parsons, of Lincoln College, 

M.A, 1782. 
body 
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body of the Church and the Chancel. 
To Fairford; in this Church are 28 
windows full of painted glass; it is in 
general very beantiful, but so much 
injured by time, though many of the 
colours are strong and brilliant, and 
the historical figures extremely ex- 
pressive. To Cirencester; the place 
seems large and rich, and the ap- 
pearance of the Gothic foundation of 
the steeple singular and grand. From 
this place the road for nine miles to- 
gether was very remarkable, and evi- 
dently a Roman work. It was per- 
fectly strait, very wide, and highly 
elevated: this continued to a village 
called Birdlip, at the end of which, the 
driver dismounting, and seeming very 
busy about his wheels—is any thing 
the matter, friend, said ]? what are 
you about? Chaining the wheels, 
Sir; for what? because we are going 
to descend an hill about two miles 
long. He remounted and went on; 
in a few minutes such a scene opened 
upon me ! how shall | describe it? On 
the left, L look down upon and over an 
extensive valley, abounding in woods 
and in pastures; and on the right, 
look up to towerings and cliffs very 
near and very high. This domestic 
view continued nearly to the end of 
the hill, within about six miles of 
Gloucester, where I arrived about six 
o'clock, and drové to the King’s 
Head. After tea walked to the Ca- 
thedral, and then to the Quay, where 
I was much disappointed. The Se- 
vern, of which I Rea heard and read 
so much, appeared here a mean river, 
with a a stream creeping between 
very steep banks; and the quay pre- 
sented a dirty coal-dust scene, with a 
few stranded small vessels on the 
shores, and ordinary buildings about 
it. | learned afterwards that my disap- 
pointment arose from the time I was 
there. The case is very different at the 
seasons of the new or full moon; then 
the river soon fills its steep banks, 
and the tide rolls up with an unex- 
pected swell, and a roaring noise, 
which may be heard at a considerable 
distance; and the quay is filled with 
ships that come up with the tide. 
June 20. Walked before breakfast 
to see a noble building, which proved 
to be the county jail. After break- 
fast, to a slaved and was shewn 
the whole process of the work, from 
the first wire to the —s the pin. 
At eleven to the Cathedral, and ex- 
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amined it at leisure. It is a fine 
building ; and, among the monuments, 
that of Mrs. Morley is particularly 
beautiful and affecting. After tea, as 
the rain abated, took the opportunity 
of walking through the principal 
streets, and round by the county. I[ 
cannot leave Gloucester without no- 
ticing the great civility of the lower 
sort of people, of which I met with 
many instances. “If you like en, 
take en, Sir,” said a poor woman 
with a flower in her basket, which I 
admired: nor will I omit to note the 
inn where | slept; where the attendance 
was obliging and ready, while the bill 
was the cheapest and most reasonable 
l ever met with. 

June 21. Left Gloucester a little 
before ten to Rodborough, intending 
to go by Tetbury and Malmesbury ; 
but the mistress of the inn strongly 
recommended me to go by Pettit 
France, and through the Duke of Beau- 
fort’s park at Badminton. I agreed, 
and went that road to Chippenham, 
and to Devizes for the night. Why 
the landlady pointed out this road, I 
do not understand, for Pettit France 
was nothing but a pitiful inn, the 
road to and through the park ordi- 
nary, the park nothing extraordinary, 
and the view of the Duke’s house dis- 
tant and contracted. But a prospect 
on this road was particularly pleasing ; 
it was at the village of Nailsworth, 
where, on ascending a steep hill, a 
scene like fairy ground presented it- 
self. Look down on the right hand ; 
observe a river gliding at the bottom, 
on the rising banks of which you see 
a delightful intermixture of numerous 
white buildings, among tall and thick 
trees; and at the summit a quantity of 
red and white flannels stretched on 
frames, which seem to serve as bor- 
derings to this enchanting picture. 
The slow motion of the carriage up 
the steep ascent, allows full leisure 
to contemplate the scene. Dined 
at Chippenham, which is large, neat, 
and elegant: reached Devizes at five; 
walked into two of the Church-yards 
in the evening, which are gravelled 
round, and shaded with lime trees: 
in the rambie, entered a workshop, 
and saw the whole process of making 


and dressing. 

June 22. Left Devizes at nine for 
Salisbury. Soon came to the Plain, 
which though it is very long and has 
a great deal of sameness, was yet 

-occasionally 
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occasionally and pleasingly varied by 
large and separate flocks of sheep, 
collected and managed by the shep- 
herds and their dogs. The turf of the 
Plain is smooth and verdant, and very 
agreeably diversified with various wild 
flowers. Went about two miles out 
of the way to view ony got 
out of the carriage, and fully exa- 
mined the wonderful ruins, which oc- 
cupied a less compass of ground than 
I had supposed. But the size of the 
vast stones greatly exceeded my ima- 
gination, and their positions were 
singular and striking. Arrived at 
Salisbury after one; dined, procured 
lodgings in the High-street, near the 
Cathedral. On the evening proving 
very rainy, I could only take a short 
turn in the Close, so they call the 
Cathedral-yard, which is so far from 
being close, thatit is largeand spacious. 
(To be continued.) 
— 
Mr. Urnsan, July 3. 

HE Population of Bombay is sup- 
posed by Mr. Hamilton, in the 
East India Gazette, from such imper- 
fect sources as he was able to obtain, 
* to be above 220,000; of this number 
there are supposed to be 8000 Parsees, 
nearly as many Mahometans, and 3 or 
4000 Jews; the remainder are Portu- 
guese and Hindoos; the latter compos- 
ing more than three-fourths of the 
whole population.” Bya more correct 
census, however, lately made by the di- 
rection of the Government, it would 
appear, that the whole number of 
native inhabitantsin Bombay, not in- 
cluding the persons who periodically 
visit the Presidency, as the Emporium 
for the commerce of the Western side 

of India, does not exceed 161,550. 

Of the native Christians in Bom- 
bay the far greater part are what are 
usually termed Portuguese, chiefly 
from their frequenting the Portu- 
guese chapels; for, excepting a few, 
constituting the higher and more re- 
spectable classes, the great mass of 
Portuguese population throughout 
India, forming the lower orders of 
Christians, are in general the spu- 
rious descendants of the several Eu- 
ropean settlers by native women, and 
the numerous converts who have 
united with them ; these, from neglect, 
and the want of a decent education, 
are but little acquainted with the 
Holy Religion they profess; and 
through ignorance, and a blind at- 
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tachment to prevailing usages, re- 
tain many Pagan customs which are 
a source of regret to their spiritual 
guides. 

Of the five Romish Churches on 
the island of Bombay, the Archbishop 
of Goa for many years claimed and 
exercised an ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over two; in consequence, however, 
of its having been asserted in a man- 
ner that created considerable agita- 
tion among the parishioners, com- 
plaints were made to the Government, 
aod the pretensions of the Archbishop 
having been satisfactorily proved not 
to have been founded on any legiti- 
mate basis, the Bombay Government 
determined, in 1813, to enforce the 
orders of the Hon. Court, received in 
1793, founded on similar complaints, 
made at that period by the Portu- 
guese inhabitants, io which such juris- 
diction was virtually disallowed, and 
the parishioners were left to the choice 
of their own pastors. 

The other three are under the ti- 
tular Bishop of Antiphilx, who is 
the Apostolic Vicar of the Pope; he 
derives his mission from the congrega- 
tion de propaganda fide, and is attend- 
ed by four Italian Carmelite Friars. 

The Armenians form a part of 
those Eastern societies of Christians 
who differ in points of faith, discipline, 
and worship, both from the Greek 
aud Latin Churches, and have shown 
an inviolable aitachment to the opi- 
nions and institutions of their ances- 
tors, under the severest trials from 
their Mahometan rulers. They are 
not numerous in Bombay, but form a 
very respectable class of Christians, 
and have one Church within the fort; 
they are occasionally visited by one 
of the forty-two Archbishops who 
are subject to the patriarch of Ech- 
miazin ; the far greater part of these 
Archbishops are only titular Prelates, 
each of whom may claim the obe- 
dience of four or five suffragans, and 
whose chief duty is the visiting of 
their numerous Churches dispersed 
over the Eastern world. Beside the 
Churchat Bombay,they have Churches 
at Surat, Bussora, Bagdat, and Bu- 
shire. 

There are many native Christians 
on the islands of Salsette and Carau- 
jah; on the former the population 
is estimated at 50,000, of which pro- 
bably one-fifth are Christian, pro- 
fessedly members of the Portuguese 

Church ; 








Church; and the few more respectable 
inhabitants among them are the re- 
mains of the Portuguese families who 
settled on the island: the lower or- 
ders consist of fishermen, cultivators 
of the land, and bhaudaries, or draw- 
ers of toddy; these, as may be sup- 
posed, are but indifferent Christians ; 
and, while they are in the habit of 
attending any Christian sanctuary, 
still retain in their houses many sym- 
bols of the Hindoo mythology, and 
enter indiscriminately into the perni- 
cious usages of a deplorable super- 
stilion. 

Besides these, there are also resi- 
dent at Tanorah, the capital of the 
island, about 100 or more European 
soldiers, with their families, who have 
heen invalided, or have retired from 
the service, and who prefer spending 
the remainder of their lives in India 
to returning to their native country. 

Oo Caraujah, at Surat, at Kaira in 
Guzerat, and at Servor in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poonah, one English 
clergyman is now stationed. South- 
ward of Bombay, at Cananore, Mahé, 
and at Cochin, there are numerous 
Christians. 

Including the islands, the Porta- 
guese territory round Goa is about 
40 miles in length, by 20 in breadth; 
and within the province there are 
computed to be 200 Churches and 
Chapels, aud above 2000 Priests. 

The dialect most prevalent is a 
mixture of the Europeao with the 
Kanara and Mahratta languages; but 
the European isstill well understood, 
and spoken by a great proportion, 
aod from every account of their dis- 
»osilions, it is conceived that the 
ower orders, and even the Priests,'will 
readily accept copies of the Scrip- 
tures. 

But of all these places, Cochin is 
the most interesting—here the an- 
cient Syrian Churches, as well as the 
more recent remnants of the Dutch, 
claim peculiar favour and protection. 
The Christians of St. Thomas had 
been long seated on the coast of 
Malabar when the Portuguese first 
opened the navigation of India: they 
were probably converted to Chris- 
tianity about the middle of the 5th 
century by the Syrian Mar-Thomas, a 
Nestorian, who has been confounded 
with the apostle St. Thomas; during 
the Tth century their Church was 
cousiderably increased by the labours 
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of two Syrians, Marsapor and Maupe- 
dosis. “On the arrival of the Portu- 
guese, these Christians,” says Mr. Gib- 
bon, “in arms, in arts, and possibly in 
virtue, excelled the natives of Hin- 
dostan; the husbandman cultivated 
the palm-tree, the merchants were 
euriched by the pepper trade, the sol- 
diers preceded the Nairs or Nobles of 
Malabar, and their hereditary privi- 
leges were respected by the gratitude 
or the fear of the King of Cochin, and 
the Zamorin himself. They acknow- 
ledged a Gentoo Sovereign; but they 
were governed, even in temporal con- 
cerns, by the Bishop of Angarwala or 
Crangapore. He still asserted his 
ancient title of Metropolitan of India; 
but his real jurisdiction was exercised 
in 1400 Churches, and he wasintrusted 
with the care of 200,000souls. Itwas 
the first care of the Ministers of Rome 
to intercept all correspondence with 
the Nestorian Patriarch; and several 
of his Bishops expired in the pri- 
sons of the holy office. The flock 
without a shepherd was assaulted by 
the power of the Portuguese, the 
arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of 
Alexes de Menezes, Archbp. of Goa, 
io his personal visitation of the coast 
of Malabar. The trading companies 
of Holland and England .are the 
friends of toleration, but if oppres- 
sion be less mortifying than contempt, 
the Christians of St. Thomas have 
reason to complain of the cold and 
silent indifference of their brethren of 
Europe.” 

The Syrian Churches have been 
presented with a few copies of the 
Syriac Gospels from England. Be- 
fore the French Revolution the con- 
gregation de propaganda fide used to 
furnish such of them as adopted the 
doctrine, and acknowledged the ju- 
risdiction of the Roman Pontiff, with 
copies of the Syriac Testament; but 
the distracted state of Europe has a 
long time deprived them of this source. 
Beside the Syrian Churches there are 
at Cochin a great population of Pro- 
testants—the remains of the Dutch 
colonists. Among the Christians who 
have settled in India the Datch have 
very justly the merit of having done 
a great deal towards the promotion of 
Christianity; wherever they went 
they established and provided funds 
for the maintenance of public schvols; 
they caused the New Testament, and 
a great part of the Old, to be translated 

into 
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into the Malabar languages. In the 
several school-houses divine service 
was performed on Sundays, and al- 
ways well attended. To every ten 
schools was a superintending master, 
who made his monthly visitations. 
Clergymen presided over districts, 
and made their annual visitations at 
the schools. These religious and 
scholastic establishments are now neg- 
Jecied and fallen into decay, on their 
having fallen into the bands of the 
English. The Clergymen, the Cate- 
chists, and the Schoolmasters have 
lost their pittance of salary; the du- 
ties of the one are feebiy discharged 
for want of proper persons, and the 
laborious employment of the other 
has entirely ceased. It is hoped that 
the zeal and Christian philanthropy 
of the English character will not 
long delay to remedy these defects. 

There is another race of people at 
Cochin particularly interesting, viz. 
the white and black Jews, but no 
very correct account has yet been 
procured concerning them. 

I have extracted the foregoing ob- 
servalions from a report received 
from the Bible Society at Bombay, 
under the Presidency of Geo. Brown, 
esq. dated in September 1816. Some 
account of these Syrian Christians 
may be found in La Croze Hist. du 
Christianisme des Indes—and Asiman- 
ni Biblioth. Orient.; and also in the 
Asiatic Researches, aud Buchanan’s 
Christian Researches, &c.—And there 
is a complete and circumstantial ac- 
count of the religion of the Abyssi- 
nians in the Theol. Ethiop. of Gre- 
gory the Assyrian, published by Fa- 
bricius in his Lux Evan, 

Yours, &c. 
——— 
Mr. Urban, Hackney, July 19. 
OUR Readers, very many, must 
feel themselves obliged by the 
account given of Collegiate Schools 
by your Correspondent M. H, of Cros- 
by-square. The subject is interesting, 
and particularly to the lovers of 
Church Music and the Cathedral ser- 
vice. Having had the opportunity 
of attending Divine service in every 
Cathedral in England, | confess | 


A.H. 


have experienced a gratification from 
M.H.’s observations, and a pleasure to 
find so much attention paid to those 
who afford us such satisfaction by 
their harmonious voices, 

There is something in the whole of 
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a Cathedral, both with respect to its 
appearance and its manner of pub- 
lic worship, that fails notto strike 
the beholder with a sulemnity and 
awe that produces the most pleasing 
effeets—hence invovation should be 
avoided—and it is painful to observe, 
too frequently, architectural barba- 
risms in our chaste Gothic buildings, 
avd too many modern monuments 
implaced in those beautiful groupes 
of pillars to destroy in some measure 
their effect. 

The venerable fabric of Winchester 
Collegiate Church is now uudergoing 
some repairs—and the choir is occu- 
pied by the workmen so as to pre- 
vent Divine service. In the mean 
time the * Lady Chapel,’ at the East 
end is appropriated to the purpose; 
where, without the aid of the organ, 
the human voice is found to pro- 
duce the most charming harmony, and 
the correct and sweet performances 
are such as to afford considerable de- 
light to the hearer. I need scarcely 
observe, that it is well attended, and 
affords another proof of the laud- 
able attention paid to the Choirs in 
their venerable structures. Your 
Readers who attend, as 1 have done, 
from Carlisle to Chichester, and from 
Norwich to Exeter, will feel a satis- 
faction in this recital. T. W. 

—_— 

Mr. Urpan, 

rq ‘HOUGH 
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in the account which 

ape Literary Notices of last 
month contains of the reasons of my 
delay in publishing the Privileges of 
the University of Cambridge, there is 
nothing incorrect, yet the statement 
isnot, I think, so explicit and exact 
as to satisfy my subscribers. The 
articles noticed are the same as 
those mentioned in my original pro- 
posals; whereas those which have 
been principally the occasion (to say 
nothing of other reasons) of delay in 
publishing this work, did not enter 
at all into my first design ; they are 
varieties, indeed, but of such a nature 
as to give almost a different charac- 
ter to the undertaking. The new ar- 
ticles are as follow :—A Second Dis- 
sertation on the Charters, and Queen 
Elizabeth's Statutes: the History of 
Printing, with that of the Books 
printed at Cambridge, and of the Prin- 
ters (with occasional Remarks down 
to the time of printing the Beze Co- 
dex, on which many observations are 
introduced) : 
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introduced): an Account of some of 
the more curious College Libraries, 
with occasional extracts from books 
and MSS.: Lists of the English, La- 
tin, Greek, and Oriental MSS. in the 
Public Library : an Account of some 
Eminent Men formerly of the Town 
of Cambridge; together with 200 
pages of Cambridge Fragments, con- 
sisting of remarks made in the course 
of the work, and criticisms, and vari- 
ous Literary Anecdotes, Pleasantries, 
and Epigrams, with other pieces of 
Poetry (all original, with two or three 
exceptions) by the author or other 
persons formerly of Cambridge. 

All that you have said beside, in re- 
ply to your Correspondents, is cor- 
rect, except that, of the improve- 
ments proposed in and about Cam- 
bridge it should be added, that the 
greatest part originated with the late 
well-known Improver, Mr. Brown. 

Yours, &c. G. Dyer. 

P.S. The Work isnearly printed off, 
but cannot be published for some time. 

Mr. Urzan, July 10. 

OUR Correspondent SicismunpD 

in October last, and the learned 
Dr. Sharp, Archdeacon of Northum- 
berland (whom he quotes), have 
very clearly shewn that ‘* Graduates 
when they preach should use such 
hoods as pertain to their several de- 
grees, and that there is sufficient war- 
rant for using a hood without a sur- 
plice, as is done to this day in the 
Universities.” 

All Graduates (clergymen) certainly 
ought to wear their respective hoods, 
which would effectually and properly 
distinguish them from those clergy 
who have not had an University edu- 
cation (often termed Northern Lights, 
many of them having been born in 
the North parts of England) and from 
those Dissenting Ministers, who, with- 
ont any’authority, wear gowns. But 
though it is one of the articles of 
enquiry, at Episcopal Visitations, whe- 
‘her the Churchwardens have pro- 
vided “a large and fitting surplice 
and Hood for the Minister to wear 
when he officiates in the Church,” 
yet the hood is, 1 apprehend, never 
provided; and though Bishops and 
Archdeacons expect and require the 
Clergy to appear before them, in their 
** Canonical” habits; yet those cler- 
gymen who are graduates appear at 
the Visitations without hoods; not- 
withstanding the hood is certainly a 
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part of the canonical habit of a 
graduate clergyman. Some further 
regulation for the purpose of enforc- 
ing the general use of the hood by 
graduate clergymen seems, therefore, 
to be essentially requisite; and pa- 
rishes ought to be compelled to pro- 
vide such hood, which is positively 
prescribed by the Canon. J.B. 
EE 
Curious Coats or Arms, Crests, 
Mortros, ano Coroner Devices. 
ENRY III. King of England, 
being fond of receiving presents, 
commanded the following line, by the 
way of device, to be written over his 
chamber at Woodstock :— Qui non 
DAT QUOD AMAT, NON AOCCIPIT ILLE 
Quop oprat—( Unless presented with 
an article held in high esteem by the 
giver of it, he values not the gift.) 

Edward III. bore for his device the 
rays of the sun streaming from a 
cloud, without any motto. 

Edmund Duke of York bore a fal- 
con in a fetter-lock, implying that he 
was lucked up from all hope and pos- 
sibility of the kingdom. 

Henry V. carried a burning crosset, 
sometimes a beacon—his motto, uNE 
SANS PLUsS—(One and no more.) 

Edward IV. bore the sun after the 
battle of Mortimer’s Cross, where 
three suns were said to have been seen 
conjoining in one. 

Henry VII. on account of the union 
of the houses of York and Lancaster 
in him, used the white ruse united 
with the red, and placed in the sun. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. devices 
grew more familiar, and somewhat 
more perfect by the addition of mot- 
tos to them, in imitation of the Ita- 
lians and French, among whom there 
is hardly a private family without a 
particular device, many of them very 
antient. 

At the celebrated interview be- 
tween the Emperor Charles V. and 
the Kings Henry VIII. and Francis I. 
the English Monarch used for his 
device, an English archer in a green 
coat drawing his arrow up to the head, 
with this motto, cul ADH EREO PRA- 
Est—( He succeeds whom I join. ) 

In honour of Queen Jane, who died 
willingly to save her child, Edward 
Vi. a phoenix was represented in a 
funeral fire, with this motto, nasca- 
TUR UT ALTER—(That another might 
be born.) 

When the Dauphio of France was 
paying his addresses to Mary aaa 
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of Scots, he sent her a rich tablet of 
gold, in which was her picture, set 
with precious stones; among these 
were on one side a fair amethyst, and 
under it as fair an adamant, with this 
motto, AMAT-ISTA ADAMANTEM—( She 
loves her lover) — alluding, at the 
same time, to the names of these dia- 
monds. This is what the French call 
a “* Picardy Rebus.” 

Queen Mary bore— winged Time 
drawing Truth out of a pit, with the 
motto, VERITAS TEMPORIS FILIA— 
( Truth is the daughter of Time.) How 
ill such a wretched bigot deserved 
their bearing, her bloody reign has 
testified. Her acts tended to smother 
and bury truth, rather than permit 
time to draw it forth for the benefit 
of the world. 

Queen Elizabeth used many heroic 
devices and mottos. Sometimes the 
words vipEo taceo—(I see and am 
silent); at others, semPpER EADEM— 
( Always the same); which latter has, 
in our own times, been appropriated 
by Mr. Plowden, the lawyer, to the 
Popish religion. 

The Earl of Essex, when he was 
cast down with sorrow, and yet em- 
ployed in arms, bore a sable shield 
without any figure, but inscribed, 
PAR NULLA FIGURA DOLORI — (No 
figure is adequate to the expression of 
grief.) 

Sir Philip Sidney, denoted that he 
persisted always one, bore, “‘ the Cas- 
pian sea, surrounded with its shores,” 
alluding to this body of water neither 
ebbing or flowing; his motto was, 
SINE REFLUXvV—( Without an ebb). 

King James |. used a thistle and a 
rose united, with this motto, Henat- 
CUS ROSAS, REGNA JAcOoBUs—( Henry 
united the roses, James the kingdoms. ) 

Archbishop Usher had the follow- 
ing motto inscribed on his episcopal 
seal, V# MIHI SI NON EVANGELIZA- 
vero—( Wve unto me if I preach not 
the Gospel). 

Bishop Bedell took an ingenious 
device to remind him of the woeful 
effect of the fall of Adam on the heart 
of man. It was “a flaming crucible,” 
with this motto, in Hebrew, TAKE 
FROM ME ALL MY TIN. The word in 


Hebrew which signifies tin being bedil, 
which imported that he thought every 
thing in him but base alloy, and 
therefore prayed that God would 
deliver him from it. 

The motto chosen by King Charles 
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the First was, cHRISTO AUSPICE REG- 
no—(I reign under the auspices of 
Christ ). 

During the civil wars in this reign 
almost every man, of what rank so- 
ever, assumed devices. On the King’s 
party, one bore for bis coronet device 
St. Michael killing the dragon; motto, 
Quis ut pEvs?—(Who like God?) 
Another bore the picture of a Kin 
crowned and wan, with his swo 
drawn, and this motto, metius Est 
MORI IN BELLO QUAM VIDERB MALA 
GENTIs Nostr#—( Betler is it to die 
than behold the wickedness of our 
people). A third bore the figure of 
the beast called the ermyn, which, it 
is said, will rather choose to die than 
to defile its fur; motto, mato mori 
Quam rapari— (Death before dis- 
honour )—alluding to the Covenant. 
A fourth represents five hands snatch- 
ing at a crown, defended by an armed 
hand and sword from a cloud, with 
this motto, REDDITE cwjsARI—(Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are 
Caesar's). A sixth chose a landscape 
of a pleasant country, with houses, 
churches, corn, cattle, &c. &c. in- 
vaded by a savage and beggarly peo- 
ple, and for motto, BARBARUS HAS 
sEceTes?—( Shall a barbarian possess 
these crops?) 

The coronet device of his Majesty’s 
own Troop or Life Guard of Horse, 
was a lion passant crowned Or, with, 
DIEU ET MON DROIT—(God and my 
right)—for motto. 

The Marquis of Winchester bore, 
and not improperly, only the motto 
of bis own family arms, which was, 
AIMEZ LoYAULTE—( Love loyalty). 

The heroic Marquis of Montrose 
bore for figure a laurel of gold in a 
field argent, and for motto, maGnis 
AUT ExcipAM ausis—(TI shall accom- 
plish my great enterprises, or perish 
in the effort)—words but too fatally 
prophetic to him. His family motto 
was, NE ouBLIE—(Forget not). 

The Earl of Carnarvon bore a lion, 
and six dogs barking at hin; one of 
the six was somewhat larger than the 
rest, and from his mouth issued a 
little scroll, whereon was written 
KimBozTon; on like scrolls from the 
others were wrilten pym, &c. The 
lion seemed to utter this motto, 
QUOUSQUE TANDEM ABUTERIS -PATI- 
ENTIA NustRA?—( How long will you 
persist in abusing our patience? ) 

Lord Capel’s device was, for figure, 
a sceptre 
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a sceptre with a crown Or, in a field 
Azure, and for motto, PERFECTISSIMA 
GUBERNATIO—(The completest form 
of Government ). 

Lord Lucas bore a crown, with the 
motto, DEI GRATIA—(By the Grace 
of God). 

Sir Richard Graham’s motto was, 
REASON CONTENTS ME. 

Colonel Hatton represented the pic- 
ture of fortune, with a crown in her 
right hand and five halters in the left, 
and five men (intended to represent 
the five members) addressing them- 
selves to her upon their knees; but 
she gives them the left hand, with 
this motto, culqguE mMERITUM — (To 
each his desert)—or, in the words 
of the good old toast, Every honest 
man his own, and every knave a 
halter. 

(To be continued.) 
— 

Suggestion for a Plan of the River 
Thames, Westward of London. 
Mr. Urnpan, —— 
Feat sage ore pment 

generally circulated throughout 
the country, there can be no doubt 
it must frequently fall into the hands 
of gentlemen holding the office of 
Commissioners of the’ Thames Navi- 
gation, the greater part of whom are 
composed of persons possessing lands, 
and residing on the banks of the 
Thames. From some of these gentle- 
men Lam desirous to obtain, through 
the medium of your useful Miscel- 
lany, a satisfactory answer to the 
following. question, viz. ** What cir- 
cumstances have prevented the Com- 
missioners from publishing a Plan or 
Map, from acinal survey, of the 
river Thames, within the limits of 
their jurisdiction (extending in length 
upwards of one hundred and twenty 
miles), viz. from Staines to Cricklade; 
or, at least, to the junction of the 
Thames and Severn Canal, above 
Lechlade?” A measure, the adop- 
tion of .which was suggested by a 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, so long since as in the year 
1794; and, if | am not mistaken, sub- 
sequently, more than ence, recom- 
mended by Committees of their own 
body. How very different and praise- 
worthy has been the conduct of the 
City in this matter. In the year 1770 
the Corporation, much to. their ho- 
nour, employed Mr. Brindley, the 
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engineer, to take a survey of the 
Thames, and published a plan there- 
from, comprising, not only the por- 
tion of the Thames within their own 
immediate jurisdiction, but also an 
entire district appertaining to the 
Commissioners, viz. from Staines to 
Boulter’s Lock, above Maidenhead. 
This Plan, which is drawn on a 
scale of two inches to a mile, exhibits 
a faithful delineation of the course of 
the river, with its several islands, 
towing-paths, shoals, barge-tracks,&c. 
It was revised by Mr. Whitworth in 
1774, at the City’s expence, and is 
now become extremely scarce. From 
the length of time which has elapsed 
since the survey was first taken, the 
face of the river must doubtless have 
undergone some alteration; and it is 
probable, therefore, that a further 
revision of the Plan might now be 
requisite, in order to a correct repre- 
sentation being given of the present 
state of the river, especially since so 
many locks within these few years 
have been introduced into the lower, 
or City’s District. So laudable an 
example set them by the City, it is 
much to be regretted had not been 
followed by the Commissioners of the 
Upper Districts; in which case the 
public would not have to express 
their surprize, at this time, that a 
river so truly important in every re- 
spect as the Thames confessedly is, 
should yet be without any accurate 
Plan to shew its course Westward. 
it is therefore earnestly recom- 
mended to the Commissioners to take 
the matter under their consideration, 
in order Lo some engineer or surveyor 
of approved talents being forthwith 
engaged to make a survey of the 
river, and to draw a plan of the 
same, similar to that of Brindley and 
Whitworth’s, above-mentioned. On 
the publication of the engraved Plan, 
it would be very desirable that it 
should be accompanied with a jull 
and detailed report of the present 
actual state of the river and its navi- 
gation, describing its peculiar locali- 
ties, such as pens and currents, bed, 
depths, together with an account of 
the nature of the soil through which 
it flows, and every other kind of in- 
formation which might be deemed 
explanatory of the peculiar features 
of the Thames; in particular, it 
ought to contain accurate tables of 
falls on the river, and distances, exclu- 
sive 
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sive of some notation on the Plav 
itself to show the miles progressively 
on the margin of the river, to and 
from Staines and Lechlade; nor ought 
the barge-track on any account to be 
omitted, as being indispensably neces- 
sary to the perfection of the Map. 

That the first river in the country 
should still remain without any gene- 
ral plan of its whole navigable extent, 
from actual survey, has often excited 
the just surprize of many intelligent 
persons. My only motive, Mr. Ur- 
ban, for interfering in the matter, is 
for the purpose of directing the alten. 
tion of sume active Commissioner to 
the subject, who might submit the 
same to a general meeting of the 
Thames Commissioners, with a view 
of carrying into execution the sug- 
gestion of the House of Commons. 
Should I succeed in gaining this point, 
I shail think myself highly fortunate 
in having contributed to so useful an 
end. The City, 1 have no doubt, with 
their accustomed liberality, would 
willingly lend their co-operation to- 
wards affecting the measure in ques- 
tion. But should any difficulty arise, 
through deficiency of pecuniary means, 
the Legislature might be applied to 
in behalf of the uudertaking, by such 
of the Commissioners as happen to be 
also Members of Parliament. 

It may be here mentioned, that as 
there are a great number of indivi- 
duals either connected with, or highly 
interested in, the Thames navigation, 
who would, in ail probability, become 
purchasers of copies of the engraved 
Map, the produce arising from the 
sale of such copies, when published, 
might be brought in aid of the charge 
incurred for making the survey, &c. 
by which means, unless 1 am much 
mistaken, the expeoce attending the 
survey, and drawing the original plan, 
would be materially reduced in 
amount, and, consequently, the par- 
ties concerned for the navigation, 
would be liable to no more charge 
than what might be found absolutely 
indispensable for the accomplishment 
of the object in view. 


Yours, &c. Cc. E. S. 


P.S. I know not how to account 
for the profound secrecy invariably 
observed by the Thames Commis- 
sioners in respect to all their proceed- 
ings; so that it is almost next to an 
impossibility to procure a copy of 

Gext. Mac. July, 1819. 
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any Report, either of themselves, or 
of engineers appointed by them, “te 
examine and report on the state of 
the river;” or to obtain copies of any 
plans of local surveys made in pur- 
suance of their orders, of detached 
portions of the river, in furtherance 
of improvements. These documents 
ought at all times to be readily acces- 
sible to the public, a large portion of 
whom necessarily feel much interested 
in whatever concerns the improve- 
ments on the Thames. Perhaps some 
gentleman acting as Commissioner 
will have the gooduess to explain the 
cause of this secrecy, which the Le- 
gislature, most assuredly, could never 
have had in cootemplation when they 
passed the Act for the government of 
the Commissioners’ conduct. 
rc 

REMARKS ON THE SUBJECTS OF 

Eric Poems. 
CCORDING to Aristotle (a critic 
who is still quoted on the subject 
of the Epopée, although his authority 
in other matters has long fallen from 
that high infallibility which it once 
enjoyed,) the first and most essential 
requisite of an Epic Poem is, that it 
be founded on a great action. The 
unity of this action, which is likewise 
strongly insisted on, is generally ac- 
knowledged to be a requisite scarcely 
subordinate in importance, and to rank 
with the former far above those minor 
rules which he has laid down for the 
assistance and direction of the human 
fancy, which nevertheless in their re- 
spective places, may often be observed 

with advantage and credit. 

In conformity with this precept we 
find the two great Epics of Grecian 
antiquity, upon which criticism has 
been exhausted, and which have in 
every succeeding age immortalized 
their author, although in date several 
centuries preceding this master-critic 
of former days, founded respectively 
on an event or events great in them- 
selves; and in their consequences in- 
volving very serious changes in the 
history of the nations or people with 
whom they arerepresented as standing 
connected. 

The example of their author has 
fired the minds and directed the ge- 
nius of succeeding poets, and they 
have accordingly disdained to employ, 
as the basis of heroic song, objects 
which were not at once clevated, aud 

productive 
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productive of great results; not so 
so much, it would seem, from the pre- 
cepts enforced by the Stagyrite, as 
from the great and astonishing effect 
which the mind discovers to be exer- 
cised over its powers and energies 
through the instrumentality of these 
delineations. 

It was this, indeed, which first strik- 
ing the contemplative mind, gave rise 
to criticism, and elicited from the ma- 
tured judgments of sages, who were 
themselves witnesses of these results, 
and marked their propriety, contin- 
gency, and adaptation to the human 
sympathies and affections, those rules 
which they judged most calculated in 
their exercise tu impress an imagina- 
tion formed and corrected by classical 
studies. 

“Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides,” says Mr. Harris, “* formed 
Aristotle; not Aristotle, Homer, So- 
phocies, and Euripides.” 

It may here, io passing, be further 
remarked, that although in the Epic, 
asin other subjects of composition, 
classical rules are of great and essen- 
tial importance, to direct, and even 
to draw forth the rich and varied cor- 
ruscations of genius, to curb and re- 
gulate the imagination, which would 
otherwise shoot forth into wild luxu- 
riance, and occasionally into shapeless 
deformity (for although it is clear 
that Homer exemplified these rules 
long before the rise of criticism, he 
was himself its author, as it is need- 
Jess to repeat that all his commenta- 
tors have agreed in placing the vigour 
and soundness of his judgment on as 
eminent a basis as his fire and impe- 
tuosity of description) ; the scanty li- 
mits which have been prescribed by 
critics to the fable and the arrange- 
ment of this species of composition 
may be thought referable rather to 
the laws of fancied, than of real pro- 
portion. 

The unity of time, place, and seve- 
ral other ingenious modifications of 
the Epic, which, originating in the 
Peripatetic school, have been insisted 
on as constituting immutable requi- 
sites of Epic writing by the Scaligers, 
the Bossus, and various others, ma 
be said, however, to be ideal land- 
marks, and to have in fact nothing to 
do with the true proportions of native 
beauty, or of genuine excellence. It 
may, indeed, rather be thought, on 
the other hand, that, as the moulding 
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the fable must depend on the ima- 
gination and the judgment of the 
Poet, so those bounds of Epic pro- 
priety might iy serene emanate 
rom the literary taste or discretion of 
the writers who are to be entrusted 
with the arrangement and execution 
of what they had originally conceived. 
These, however, are all subordi- 
nate in the general arrangement and 
laws of Epic narrative, and by no 
means of the essentiality, as connected 
with the developement of its fable, as 
the greatness of the action, which 
forms a first principle of its being or 
constitution, and without which no 
human art or exercise of judgment, 
however felicitously combined and 
applied, could throw sufficient dignity 
or interest into a succession of inci- 
dents, as to sustain the properemotion 
or feeling in the breast of the reader. 
The greatness or elevated nature of 
the action or series of events upon 
which an Epic Poem is founded, must, 
then, on aii hands be admitted to 
stand immutably connected with its 

very existence. 
This in Homer, who as he was the 
first is likewise generally ranked as 
the greatest of epic poets, is transcend- 
ently conspicuous; not so much on 
account of the grandeur of the enter- 
prize, and extent of the action, or se- 
ries of actions, or the vastness of the 
consequences they involve, as of that 
elevation of character and of sentiment 
which he uniformly sustains, and which 
is generally productive of kindredemo- 
tions in the mind of the reader. ‘ This 
poetical fire, or vivida vis animi,” says 
Pope, “is to be found in a Very few. 
Even in works where exact disposi- 
tion, just thought, correct elocution, 
or polished numbers, are imperfect 
or neglected, this can overpower 
criticism, and make us admire even 
while we disapprove. Nay, where 
this appears, though attended with 
absurdities, it brightens all the rub- 
bish about it till we see nothing but 
its own splendour.” ‘* This fire,” he 
proceeds, “is discerned in Virgil, but 
discerned as through a glass reflected 
from Homer, more shining than fierce, 
but every where equal and constant; 
in Lucan and Statius it burst out in 
sudden, short, and interrupted flashes; 
in Milton it glows like a furnace kept 
up to an uncommon ardour by the 
force of art; in Shakspeare it strikes 
before we are aware, like an ara. 
ta 
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tal fire from Heaven; but in Homer, 
and in him alone, it burns every where 
clearly, and every where irresistibly.” 

It 1s then evident, from the com- 
mon consent of mankind, that Ho- 
mer, according to every thing which 
came within his ideas of greatness, 
has accomplished his design of render- 
ing his epopée pre-eminently worthy 
of bearing this title, and that he has 
abundantly supported this design, in 
rendering the excution of his plan at 
least equal to its first conception. 

But although Homer, aod his im- 
mediate successors (who have in this 
particular closely imitated their great 
archetype), have supposed the events 
upon which they adventured their 
genius, as those which of all others 
were the most —— religion and 
science have in later ages unfolded 
topics for the lofty flights of epic 
song wholly without parallel through- 
out the circle and range of acquire- 
ments which distinguished the antient 
world. Imagination never soared so 
high, and miod never enlarged to 
so wide a grasp among the antients, 
as, from the natural developement of 
subsequent events, it was reserved to 
do among their more fortunate, if not 
their more vigorously-inspired poste- 
rity. The discovery and enterprize 
which have distinguished the modern 
nations of Europe, may be said likewise 
to have opened a field for the epopée 
at once elevated, extensive, and 
great,—and, as it siands highly cou- 
nected with the advancement of hu- 
man knowledge and the civilization 
of mankind, so, in the sole point of 
individual greatness, these enterprizes 
furnish an action far removed from 
all former competition. 

Of this new light, which at length 
almost suddenly broke in upon the 
world, when the minds and under- 
standings of men had been daly pre- 
pared for its force, with all its vast 
advantages, Milton and Camoens were 
not slow in availing themselves, and 
in their success they justified what 
might have been expected from think- 
ing of so extensive a range, and 
powers of so vigorous a grasp. 

While Tasso and Voltaire con- 
structed their fable, and developed 
their plot, from circumstances doubt- 
less (as in the case of Homer and 
Virgil) peculiarly interesting to their 
countrymen, but not comprizing, 


in any remarkable degree, either 
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greatness, novelty, or peculiar feli- 
city of incident, the two former boldly 
ventured on a world unknown, at 
least in the regions of song, where, 
although they attached to themselves 
responsibilities on the score of inno- 
vation from which the others were 
free, they had nevertheless great ad- 
vantages. 

In the disposition of the charac- 
ters, the manners, and the machi- 
nery they have employed in the con- 
duct and decoration of their poems, 
these eminent poets had an universe 
of their own — an unexplored mine, 
from which they could dig materials 
peculiarly adapted to the features 
and exigences of their respective sub- 
jects. In these particulars all other 
epics, as Mickle, io his excellent Dis- 
sertation on the Lusiad, has observed, 
are mere copies of the Iliad. “ Every 
one,” says he, ** has ils Agamemnon, 
its Achilles, its Ajax, and Ulysses, 
its calm, furious, gross, and intellec- 
tual hero.” This, then, has at once 
afforded them great facilities in their 
subordinate agency, and imparted a 
grandeur to their fable wholly unpre- 
cedented, For, as the eloquent trans- 
lator of Camoens has finally observed, 
in speaking of the Lusiad, **a voyage 
esteemed too great for man to dare, 
the adventures of this voyage through 
unknown oceans deemed unnavigable, 
the Eastern World happily discovered, 
and for ever indissolubly joined and 
given to the Western, the grand Por- 
tuguese Empire in the East, the ho- 
manization of mankind and universal 
commerce the consequence! What 
are Greece and Latium in arms for a 
woman compared to this? Troy is 
in ashes, and even the Roman Empire 
is no more. But the effects of the 
voyage, adventures, and bravery of 
the hero of the Lusiad, will be felt and 
be held, and perhaps increase in im- 
portance, while the world shall re- 
main.” The fables of Camoens and 
Milton must therefore be acknow- 
ledged to be founded on actions more 
transcendently great thah any of the 
celebrated epics which have ever ap- 
peared for the instruction and delight 
of their countrymen and mankind. 
Of this last illustrious Bard, it may 
he sufficient here to remark, that the 
conception of his plan, though the 
most daring, perhaps, that could enter 
the human mind, was not alone the 
source of his producing such new and 
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uncommon emotions in his readers— 
the number and felicity of his proso- 
pope@ias are eminently successful in at- 
taining this end. 

The invention of Homer has ever 
been justly a theme of panegyrick with 
the critics; the creative power of 
Milton stands, perhaps, upon a yet 
higher eminence. The very confined 
limits which his subject, from its na- 
ture, prescribed to his introduction 
of real characters, led him to the 
personification of allegorical beings, 
under various titles, such as Sin and 
Death, in which he has embodied 
attributes under real forms, and made 
them actors in the sublime machiuery 
with which he has ornamented and 
ennobled his fable. The awfully 
— and mysterious attributes which 

e has thrown into these imaginary 
personages, may be said considerably 
to heighten the general effect of those 
parts of his poem; as, in like man- 
ner, the apparition which in the night 
hovers athwart the fleet near the Cape 
of Good Hope, in the Lusiad, is 
thought, with some reason, by its 
elegant Translator, to be the grandest 
fiction found in huinan composition. 

Addison has pertinently remarked, 
it shews a greater degree of genius 
in Shakspeare to have drawn his Cal- 
liban than bis Hotspur or Julius Cx- 
sar; the one was to be supplied out 
of his own imagination, the other 
might have been formed upon tradi- 
tion, history, or observation.” 

So was it with Milton; he had few 
originals in nature from which he 
could borrow the general outlines of 
his characters, or from the contem- 
piation of which he might, with the 
aid of fiction, embody in them so 
much of interest as we are accus- 
tomed to feel in the contemplation of 
beings like ourselves; he had to 
create and to frame for them appro- 
priate sentiments and language, a race 
of terrible and sublime beings, under 
the title of apostate angels, wholly 
unlike any thing which has ever fallen 
under human experience. 

The horrific synod of fallen spirits 
in 'andemonium argues a far greater 
stretch of human skill, and resource 
of genius, than a deliberation of Gre- 
cian chiefs (however warlike and 
grand in its general features) con- 
voked by Agamemnon, 

With regard to unity in the fabie 
and action of Milton, if it bad not 
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been before intimated that they are 
by no means always essential to the 
general beauty or elevation of the 
epopée; Milton, it may be observed, 
was, from the extraordinary structure 
of that which his genius selected, 
wholly absolved from these arbitrary 
distinctions. Mankind measure time 
by the sun and moon, and place by 
latitudes and meridians; but the range 
of Milton's ideas led him oftentimes 
far beyond the reach or the influence 
of either. The interesting and sub- 
lime nature of Milton’s episodes, like- 
wise, equally with the variely and 
beauty of his similes, may be thought 
instrumental in preserving the great- 
ness and majesty of his fable; although 
it must, on the other hand; be owned 
that he occasionally sinks into a lan- 
guor and insipidity quite incompatible 
with epic narrative. Hume, it is bere 
observable, chiefly attributes this lan- 
guor to a want of sufficient leisure to 
watch in himself the returns of genius, 
or those happier moments when his 
thoughts, unfettered by the ordinary 
circumstances of life, were at liberty 
to take their accustomed range. 
(To be continued.) 
——=—— 
Mr. Ursan, June 4. 
C HANKBURY Hill (p. 511), in 
Sussex, according to the Table 
in that most useful publication, Pater- 
son’s Road Book, is | 814 feet; 
and this, having been taken by Col. 
Mudge, may be depended on. Your 
Correspondent says, ‘it looks over 
the Wold (or, as it is provincially 
termed, the Wild), or low ground of 
Sussex.” The Wild, or Weald, is the 
proper denomination ; that district 
having been for many ages a wild and 
uncultivated woodland. The Wolds 
in Gloucestershire (and I believe in 
Lincolnshire) are high grounds. He 
says—“‘ Its faults are a want of dissi- 
milarity io its parts, and the lowness 
and disproportion of the hills to the 
extent of the foreground. In fact, it 
should be more @ da Brute.” What is 
the meaning of 2 /a Brute? Bramber 
(not Bramble) isdistinct from Steyning. 
P. 512. J. P. J. begins with saying : 
** The late Mr. Thomas Hollis was, in 
the fullest sense of the word, a pa- 
triot.” His disclaiming the Christian 
Religion (which, by his direction as 
to his burial, must have been the 
case), is, I suppose, no blot in the 
character of a true Patriot. 
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The namesake and adopted heir of 
this upright patriot (as your pages 
have recorded) passed some months 
in prison, having been convicted of 
bribery and corruption at an election 
of a Member of Parliament! This, 
to be sure, was a truly - patriotic 
action. 

P. 547. Are the two lines here given 
a specimen of the poetry of “The 
Days of Harold?” 

it is much to be hoped that@,mM,%. 
p. 522, will give you a memoir of 
Mr. Lysons; a gentleman whose loss 
will be deeply felt by his numerous 
friends, and, with respect to the Anti- 
quities of this Country, we may al- 
most say will be irreparable. His pen 
would do justice to the subject. 

Yours, &c. A. 
ee 

Mr. Urnpan, —_ 27. 

O apology is necessary for trans- 
N euiitieg te you ao extract from 
a Plan recently suggested at New- 
castle-upon-T yne for a Literary Esta- 
blishment, to be denominated “ The 
Newcastle Typographical Society.” 


*‘In furtherance of this Plan, with all 
due deference to the opinion of others, 
it is submitted, that an association of 
this kind might fairly embrace every 
species of local investigation connected 
with the Literature or Typography, and 
consequently with the History, of this 
great commercial town, from the earliest 
period of time down to the present mo- 
ment. No one disputes, that there are 
several interesting transactions, relative 
to our Border History, which have never 
been properly developed ; nor have we 
yet discovered the secret and real im- 
pulse which led to, and directed, many 
of the most remarkable events exhi- 
bited upon the frontiers of the two con- 
tending kingdoms of England and Scot- 
land. These and other similar transac- 
tions, of a civil and military nature, will 
afford a wide field of enquiry ; and the 
publication of any elucidation of subjects 
so highly interesting must necessarily 
be advantageous to the future historian. 
The Topography of the surrounding 
country, in the enlarged sense of the 
word, should also be a matter of con- 
tinual attention; and the publication of 
antient manuscripts on that subject, as 
well as the printing of such of our local 
conventions and customs, as have not 
yet been published, with which many 
private and public collections in this 
part of the country abound, cannot be 
tvo strongly recommended. The great 
avidity with which every kind of know- 
ledge is now sought after, may likewise 
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stimalate the Society to re-print other 
scarce articles intimately connected with 
these parts. A further object, which 
the intended Society should not lose 
sight of, is that of securing, whenever 
practicable, the portraits of such ceie- 
brated characters, either natives of, or 
residents in, the town and neighbour- 
hood, as have any way eminently dis- 
tinguished themselves by their learning, 
their talents, or their other acquire- 
ments, The recollection of the honour 
thereby conferred on us, it is hoped, 
may, in some measure, inspire the suc- 
ceeding generation with that generous 
love of fame which produced the cele- 
brity and eminence of their illustri- 
ous predecessors. Of course, it would 
be desirable to accompany these por- 
traits with the best biographical sketches 
that could be procured, which might, 
from time to time, be printed for the 
use of the members. But above all, the 
attention of the Society should be parti- 
cularly directed towards the acquisition 
of a complete local library. Such as 
are acquainted with the immense num- 
ber of literary productions which issued 
from the printing-presses of Barker, 
Bulkeley, White, Saint, and Slack, to 
say nothing of the printers of the present 
day, will probably regard an attempt to 
collect them ali as bold and presumptu- 
ous; but to those who have felt the 
pleasures of book-collecting ; or, to be 
more intelligible to the «uninitiated, 
when we reflect on and feel the delight 
and instruction which the studies of 
Literature inculcate; when we have ex- 
perienced the perpetual charm which 
they communicate to leisure hours,— 
otherwise too often Jamentably dissi- 
pated in indolent and degrading pur- 
suits, it must be confessed to be a lau- 
dable endeavour, even should it ulti- 
mately fail. There seems no occasion, 
however, to anticipate such an event ; 
for, though the present association has 
hardly yet been mentioned, several lite- 
rary gentlemen have already consented 
to patronize the Institution, and to add 
to its collections from their own stores. 
There is, therefore, every reason to be- 
lieve, that, when the future views of 
the Society become more generally 
known, the example will soon be fol- 
lowed by others attached to similar 
pursuits. 

“As the Library of the Society will 
be always open to the inspection of the 
public, we are not, perhaps, assuming 
too much in looking forward to presen- 
tation copies, either from the authors 
or from other quarters, of the greatest 
part of the works that may hereafter be 
published in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

: “J.C. B.” 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Bristol, July 3. 

LTHOUGH the real value of any 

thing be, according to the poet, 
**as much money as it will bring,” 
there is an ideal or national value 
affixed to innumerable objects, not 
in their nature of much worth or uti- 
lity, but merely because they have 
belonged to some particular person. 
Thus, in addition to that most valu- 
able and extensive class of relics 
which devotees have preserved with 
becoming reverence, as part of the 
possessions of the noble army of 
Saints and Martyrs—a loyal Virtuoso 
in our own Country, even since the 
establishment of Protestantism, di- 
rected by his last will, that some of 
the hair and blood of King Charles I. 
which he had inclosed in a casket, 
and left in Southwich House, near 
Portsdown Hill, should be carefully 
preserved there till the end of the 
world! Much may be said in favour 
of what certain grave and phlegmatic 
philosophers have called whimsies, 
and I have no inclination to ridicule 
either the disposition to collect rari- 
ties of any description, or to attach 
to whatever has once belonged to 
antient worthies, and persons of re- 
nown, a certain degree of estimation 
and regard. Far be it from me to 
do so; for, in common with many 
other men of leisure, I have devoted 
many a long and tedious hour to the 
investigation of Antiquities, and know 
how to feel for the disappointment 
which sometimes overwhelms the in- 
dustrious labourer in this department 
of science, by what has occasionally 
occurred to myself. Every thing 
which belonged to our immortal 
Shakspeare is deservedly esteemed 
curious and valuable. If Addison 
thought, that to know the stature 
and aspect of the great Duke of 
Marlborough would afford delight to 
posterity, surely it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that even the most 
trivial circumstance, connected with 
the most extraordinary genius which 
the world has ever produced, is wor- 
thy of being recorded and preserved. 
With such impressions, | read, many 
months ago, an account of the disco- 
very of a ring which was conjectured, 
and almost proved, to have belonged 
to the illustrious Bard. A seal-ring, 
too; and with his own initials! Not 
having constant access to the volume 
in which J read the account, | care- 
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fully made a memorandum of it, and 
was highly delighted when an oppor- 
tunity of passing within about twenty 
miles of Stratford-upon-Avon, lately, 
gave me, asI thought, a chance of 
obtaining a sight of this gem,—for, 
without being an idolator of Shak- 
speare, such | considered it. With- 
out the least hesitation or reluctance, 
I deviated from my road, and, in spite 
of a heavy rain, crossed the country 
from near Bromsgrove, and thought 
lightly of the trouble when I arrived 
safe at the White Lion Inn—that very 
inn which Toldervy and others have 
so handsomely mentioned, situated in 
that very street where “ Nature's 
Darling” first opened his eyes. More- 
over, | thought myself quite in luck 
to find therein assembled a large com- 
pauy of respectable inhabitants of the 
town, who politely received an un- 
known traveller amongst them, and 
appeared pleased in gratifying his 
curiosity respecting the Bard. But, 
alas! when the ring was mentioned, 
not one amongst them seemed to 
know any thing of the matter; only 
one of them had ever heard of it, and 
he accidentally met with the very 
account which I had also met with— 
a hundred miles from the spot ;—but 
a good-looking, portly old gentle- 
man, who sat a long time perfect! 
silent, seemed to listen with muc 
attention to the remarks of the rest 
of the company, took his pipe from 
his mouth, and drily observed, that 
there must have been some mistake 
in the relation, and that, instead of 
such a ring being found at Stratford, 
it must have been at Birmingham! 
In short, Mr. Urban, one and all 
assured me that I had been hoared; 
and, as | was once hoaxed before, 
in the affair of a supposed Queen 
Anne’s farthing, 1 have made a reso- 
lution never to ride twenty miles in a 
wet day again, such a wild-goose 
chace : and this account of my adven- 
ture may be a warning to others, as 
well as it certainly will be to 


Yours, &c. RAMBLER. 
aa 
Mr. Unsan, June 5. 


N the attainder list of Protestants, 
in 1689, by James’s Parliament, 

in Dublin, appears the name of Capt. 
John Ryder, of the couaty of Mona- 
ghan. Perhaps some of your Corre- 
spondents may possess ieliosuatien as 
to the branch of the Ryder family 
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from which he proceeded. Jobn Ry- 
der, Archbishop of Tuam in 1752, 
was first cousin to Sir Dudley Ryder, 
the eminent Judge. 

Your heraldic friends could proba- 
bly say whether a title of Peerage 
should date from the period of the 

rant appearing in the Gazette, or 
rom the perfect completion of the 

atent. A title, for instance, may 

gazetted in 1818, and the patent 
not fully completed until January 
1819. Instances have occurred of 
many months intervening. 

Is your Correspondent, p. 404, cer- 
tain as to the Lorton Viscounty being 
derived from Cumberland? G. H. W. 

——— 

Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
CORRESPONDENT, in vol. 
LXXXVIIL. p. 305, requests in- 

formation respecting an inscription 
upon a brass-plate in the possession of 
Mr. Burleigh, of Barnwell, of which 
a figure, No. 11, is given io the 
second Plate of that Number. 

In the walls of a farm-house built 
upon the site of Marton Abbey, in 
Yorkshire, are two stones represent- 
ing Shields, bearing the same device, 
and surmounted with crowns. A shield 
of the same description occurs in the 
wall over the East window of the 
Chapel of Marton, situated about a 
mile from the place where the Abbey 
stood. There are also two other simi- 
larly-inscribed stones in the walls of a 
cottage at Craike, about two miles 
distant, and another over the porch 
of the Charch at Wheoby, of which 
Molesby, a Nunnery subordinate to 
Marton, was the impropriatur and 
patron; which induced me to suppose 
that it was a device peculiar to that 
Abbey; but I have since found that 
it is common to all religious- houses, 
and is sufficiently explained in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1754, page 
494. Itis there stated to be an abbre- 
viation of the Greek name "Incss, 
that name being originally very com- 
monly written 1H C, which is usually 
interpreted, Jesus Hominum Salva- 
tor; but this the writer looks upon 
asa vulgar error, it being no other 
than the common note of ‘Ices, 
both in MSS and inscriptions. 

If the Brass-plate in question were 
found in or near the Priory at Barn- 
well, there can be no doubt of its 
designation. 


Yours, &c. ScruTATOR,. 
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Mr. Urnsan, July 10. 

I HEARTILY join in the appel- 
lation you have bestowed, in p. 

537, on the “ Hints towards an at- 

tempt to reduce the Poor Rate.” 

The Author commences his able 
pamphlet with joining in the general 
agreement, that Excess of Population 
is the chief cause of the increase de- 
precated, to which he adds, Jnocula- 
tion for the Small Pox and the Vac- 
cine have eminently contributed. The 
other leading great cause, is impro- 
vident marriage in the poor, in check 
of which, the Author purposes de- 
pial of parochial relief to all persons 
under the age of thirty, except from 
urgent circumstances approved by a 
Magistrate. Many other regulations 
are suggested, all of which deserve 
the most svlema attention. 

The following account will highly 
amuse persons of sentiment aud kaow- 
ledge of the world: ** lasome instances 
which have come within my own 
knowltdge, the overseers and farmers 
have held meetings at the parish ale- 
house, for putting up to sale by auc- 
tion the labour of the poor for the 
ensuing week, after this manner: the 
farmer bids two shillings; another 
advances three- pence (ov bidding can 
be under three-pence), another bids 
three-pence more; and so on, till the 
poor maa is bought in at four or five 
shillings for the week. The farmer 
pays the poor man the whole sum 
allowed him by the parish for the 
week, and then receives back from the 
overseer as much as the diflerence 
is between the sum so allowed and 
the price of the purchase. The con- 
sequence is, that the purchasing far- 
mer gets his labour done at half-price, 
or less: and that what ought to come 
from his own pocket, is paid from the 
Poor-rate, avd thrown upon tbe 
other inhabitants. And this is not 
all;—for the farmers consider these 
meetings to be of such advantage, 
that the ale-house expences are all 
charged to the parish account.” 

Allowing that versatility of talents 
is daily exhibited with amazing inge- 
buity in shuffling and swindling, pvo- 
thing is equal to the ability divplayed 
in low life. 1 actually knew a 
miser of humble condition, who 
wanted beer, and brewed a single 
bushel of malt, but so managed the 
process, as to create almost as much 
yeast as payed for the malt. G. 


Munco 
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Munco Park. 


LETTER has been received 

by a gentleman of Liverpool 
from his brother at Juddah, a sea- 
port on the Red Sea. The following 
extract purports to give some infor- 
mation respecting this enterprising 
traveller: 


“ Dec. 13, 1818.—On my landing at 
Juddah, a place where I did not expect to 
hear an English word, I was accosted by 
aman in the complete costume of the 
country, with ‘ Are you an Englishman, 
Sir?’ My answer being of course in the 
affirmative, appeared to give him plea- 
sure beyond expression. ‘ Thanks and 
praise to God!’ he exclaimed, ‘I once 
more hear an English tongue, which | 
have not done for fourteen years before.’ 
I have been much amused by him since; 
his account of the Abyssinians, the in- 


habitants of a country that has absorbed, 


fourteen years of his existence, is indeed 
truly interesting.—You must, no doubt, 
have heard or read of him; he is that 
Nathaniel Pearce spoken of by Mr. Salt 
in his Account of his Travels in Abyssi- 
nia. He was left there by Lord Valen- 
tia, and has ‘been the greater part of 
the time in the service of one or other 
of the chiefs in various parts of the coun- 
try. Atthe time I met with bim, he 
was endeavouring to make his way to 
Tombuctoo, where he says Mungo Park 
is still in existence, detained by the 
chief. He says the whole country al- 
most idolize him for his skill in surgery, 
astronomy, &c. &c. They say he is an 
angel come from heaven to administer 
comforts to them; and he explains to 
them the motions and uses of the hea- 
venly bodies. He is, Pearce says, very 
desirous to make his escape, but finds it 
impossible. —‘ What!’ say they, ‘do 
you suppose us so foolish as to part with 
so invaluable a treasure? If you go 
away, where are we to find another pos- 
sessing so much knowledge, or who will 
do us so much good ?’—Pearce appeared 
to have been resolutely bent on endea- 
vouring to reach Tombuctoo, but had 
Yor some time been labouring under se- 
vere illness.” 


Happy should we be if Pearce’s 
statement should be found correct, 
and the illustrious Park still in ex- 
istence. That Pearce gave the above 
relation to the writer of the letter, 
wedounotdoubt; but we question the 
truth of that relation. There is a 
greater weight of evidence to prove 
the melancholy fate of Park, than 
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there is to prove his being still in ex- 


istence. No intelligence has been 
received from him since he left San- 
sanding in the year 1805; and this 
fact itself is a strong presumption 
that he is not now in existence, and 
a corroboration of the several ac- 
counts which have been published re- 
specting the manner of his death, 
Pearce, we suppose, obtained his in- 
telligence respecting Park in Abys- 
sinia; but the distance of Tombuctoo 
from the Eastern coast is so great, 
and the intermediate regions so com- 
pletely a terra incognita, that this 
consideration alone is sufficient to 
overthrow the whole story. But there 
is one fact which to us is decisive 
against the trath of Pearce’s relation. 
Many of our Readers may have read 
the narrative of Robert Adams, a 
sailor, who was wrecked in the year 
1810 on the Western coast of Africa, 
detained by the Arabs of the Great 
Desert, and carried by them to Tom- 
buctoo. He remained there several 
months, resided the whole period of 
his stay in the palace of Wooilo the 
king, and frequently walked about 
the town. Adams, from the uncom- 
mon degree of curiosity which he ex- 
cited, believed that the people of 
Tombuctoo had never seen a white 
man before. Now, supposing Park 
to have been then detained in that 
city (and he must have been there at 
that time, if Pearce’s story be true), 
engaged in explaining to the rude 
and ignorant natives the sublime sci- 
ence of astronomy, is it at all pro- 
bable, either that Adams would not 
have seen or heard of so wonderful 
aman, or that Park would not have 
found some means of communication 
with Adams? The writer of the let- 
ter states, that when he met at Jud- 
dah, Pearce was endeavouring to 
make his way to Tombuctoo. This, 
in our opinion, is as improbable as 
the story about Park. For where is 
this Juddah? It is, no doubt, the 
well-known sea-port of Arabia Felix 
on the Red Sea. If it be so, and if 
Pearce were endeavouring to pene- 
trate to the far-famed Tombuctoo, is 
it not a little singular that be should 
endeavour to do so from Juddah, 
which is on the Asiatic side of the 
Red Sea, which, before he could com- 
mence his journey, he must cross to 
the African side? 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 











1. Political and Literary Anecdotes 
of his own Times, By Dr. William 
’ King, Principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxon. 8vo. 2d. Edit, pp. 252. Murray. 


E havebeen much delighted with 
this instructive and amusing 
Work. It brings to our view a cha- 
racter not uncommon, the pleasing 
garrulous old Collegiate scholar, who 
is often seen filling the arm-chair by 
the fire-side of a common, or com- 
bination-room. Being among com- 
panions of similar habits, and a com- 
mon interest, such persons indulge in 
all that innocent hilarity whieh pro- 
ceeds from abseovce of cares. Of this, 
that part of society which is unac- 
quainted with the modes of living in 
an English University has no con- 
ception. Released from the trouble 
and expence of a household establish- 
ment, horses, taxes, wives, children, 
and other expensive ef celeras, un- 
avoidably attached to living in the 
world; their expences are or may 
be limited to food, wines, clothes, and 
books, without any diminution of re- 
spectability. They are not further 
subjected to inequalities of society, 
especially the torture of humouring 
and enduring those who are wealthy 
without education, and the eternal 
annoyances of ignorance, slander, 
roguery, and clamorous beggary, with 
which many a resident in a country 
village is frequently harassed. Of 
all this, even the gentleman of good 
roperty, who resides in the couatry, 
= no knowledge. He is constantly 
interrupted by domestic disagree- 
ables: even if he is blessed with a 
consort who is in everlasting good 
humour, unfortunately an impossibi- 
lity, if she be also a good ma- 
nager; for it is the injury which all 
such characters feel from waste and 
mischief that occasions such frequent 
ringing of the animal bell. But ad- 
mitting that he has an accomplished, 
snide Anaieg-esem wife, there is 
still perpetual misbehaviour of ser- 
vants; sickness in the nursery; colds 
and lameness in the stable; poultry 
stealing ; rainy weather in haymak- 
ing time ; unsuccessful brewings; and, 
more especially, that consummate 
misery, poaching. Add to this, one 
Gent. Mac, July, 1819. 


perpetual intrusion from servants for 
orders, and tenants or neighbours on 
petty business. When a dinner is got 
up for a large party, it is a bustle for 
a week throughout the house. 

Now allthese miseries are avoided in 
College. Itis habitation in an inn, or 
hotel, without its publicity, or severe 
expence. The Residents know no- 
thing of the lower orders of life, or 
of the business of the world; and 
their abstract studious pursuits, fool- 
ish to the majority of mankind, be- 
cause they are not certain roads to 
riches, limit their desires, beyond the 
table, enjoyed in innocence, to puns, 
criticisms, anecdotes, and calculations 
of the value of livings. Such are the 
blessings attached to the University 
Toga. 

We remember to have heard, when 
young, our old University friends talk 
very affectionately of Dr. King, and 
the furious party contentions of Ja- 
cobites and Hanoverians, which once 
prevailed in the University of Oxford. 
Dr. King was a strovg Pretendarian ; 
and, like many other good men in all 
similar occasions, suffered much in 
worldly respects from trying to serve 
a fool; a fool of the worst sort of 
fools, an obstinate one, who did not 
suit his measures to circumstances, 
but presumed that it was the duty of 
Providence to adapt events to-his own 
inclinations. This the Pretender con- 
ceived to be a certain privilege of 
Royalty: and that it was the ruin of 
the Stuarts is luminously exhibited 
by Dr.King, in the following passage; 
for we shall not quote that in p. 
196, because it has appeared-in other 
journals. 

Dr. King, speaking of the misfor- 
tunes of this House, ascribes them 


** to a certain obstinacy of temper, 
which appears to have been hereditary 
and inherent in all the Stuarts, except 
Charles II.. I have read a series of let- 
ters, which passed between King Charles 
I. whilst he was prisoner at Newcastle, 
and his Queen, who was then in France. 
The whole purport of her letters was to 
press him most earnestly to make his 
escape, which she had so well contrived, - 
by the assistance of Cardinal Mazarine, 
that it could not fail of success. She 
informed him of the designs of his ene- 
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mies, and assured him, if he suffered 
himself to be conveyed to London, they 
would certainly put him to death. But 
all her entreaties were fruitless, she 
could not persuade him to believe her 
information. In all his answers he was 
positive that his enemies would not dare 
to attempt his life.” 


Thus it appears that the infatua- 
tion of the Stuarts consisted in a 
presumed miraculous exemption of 
Royal birth from the contingencies 
incident to human nature *. 

Dr. King occasionally appears in 
the high character of a Philosopher, 
and probably would have made an ex- 
cellent Biographer or Historian. The 
following remarks upoo Friendship 
are of this superior kind of writing. 

** A perfect friendship, as it is de- 
scribed by the ancients, can only be con- 
tracted between men of the greatest vir- 
tue, generosity, truth, and honour. Such 
a friendship requires that all things 
should be in common; and that one 
friend should not only venture, but be 
ready to lay down his life for the other. 
According to this definition of friend- 
ship, Cicero observes, that all the his- 
tories, from the earliest ages down to 
his time, had not recorded more than 
two or three friends ; and I doubt, whe- 
ther at this day we could add two or 
three pair more to the number. Jn our 
country, which is governed by money, 
and where every man is in pursuit of his 
own interest, it would be in vain to look 
for a real friendship.” 

Dr. King then recommends the pre- 
servation of such amity as we are 
able to form, by having no money 
concerns with our friends. In p. 144 
we have his golden rule for acquiring 
the love and esteem of every body, 
viz. ** To speak evil of no man.” We 
think that it might be improved by 
the addition of Bishop Beveridge, 
“Never speak well of a man _be- 
fore his face, nar ill of him behind 
his back.” 

We know that the following re- 
marks concerning Criticisms on La- 
tinity are exceedingly just. We have 
heard sentences condemned as bald, 
thoogh absolutely copied, by way of 
traps, from Cicero; and we should 
not give the quotation, were it not 
connected with Maittaire. Dr. King 





*“Tenuncdelicias extra conimuniacenses 
Ponendum, quia tu galliue filius albe.” 
Juvenal. 
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wrote a composition, which was sent 
by his friends to that Editor: ‘* Mait- 
taire marked eleven expressions, as 
unclassical. These were communi- 
cated to me in a letter, which my 
friends sent me to Oxford. The same 
evening, by return of the post, I an- 
swered nine of Maitlaire’s exceptions, 
and produced all my authorities from 
Virgil, Ovid, and Tibulius; and by 
the post following | sent authorities 
for the other two. I could not help 
remarking, that Maittaire, some lit- 
tle time before, had published new 
editions of those Poets from whence 
I drew my authorities, and had added 
a very copious index to every author; 
and in these indexes were to be found 
most of the phrases to which he had 
excepted in the Miltonis Epistola.” 
The fact is, that such verbal criti- 
cisms must be absurd. All the Latin 
Dictionaries are compiled from the 
ancient classicks; and the words, 
though not possibly of the Augustan 
age, are of course such as were used 
by the Romans. 

Dr. King (p. 154) exhibits one of 
these sapient criticks taking a phrase 
of Cicero, and spending three or four 
whole pages to prove that it was 
neither Latin nor sense! 

We perfectly agree with Dr. King, 
that ** the art of speaking ought to 
be especially cultivated in the Uni- 
versities, p. 170;” but we are obliged 
to pass the paragraph by, to make 
room for the fullowing account of 
the consequences of permitting the 
clergy to marty, premising, that we 
know it to have originated in the 
debauchery of that class of men when 
compulsory bachelors: 


“It was no small misfortune to the 
cause of Christianity in this kingdom 
that when we reformed from popery, oug 
Clergy were permitted to marry; from 
that period their only care (which was 
natural, and must have been foreseen) 
was to provide for their wives and chil- 
dren; this the Dignitaries,who had ample 
revenues, could easily effect, with the 
loss, however, of that respect and vene- 
ration which they formerly received oh 
account of their hospitality and numer- 
ous charities; but the greatest part of the 
inferior Clergy were incapable of making 
a provision for sons and daughters, and 
soon left families of beggars in every 
part of the kingdom. As an Academi- 
cian, and friend to the republic ofletters, 
I have often wished, that the canons 
which forbid priests to marry were still 
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in force. To the celibacy of the Bishops 
we owe almost all those noble founda- 
tions which are established in both 
our Universities; but since the Refor- 
mation, we can boast of few of the Epis- 
copal order as benefactors to these 
seats of learning. The munificent do- 
nations of Laud and Sheldon in the last 
century, will, indeed, ever be remem- 
bered, but let it likewise be remembered, 
that these two prelates were unmarried.”’ 
pp. 187, 188. 

We have not room to say more ; 
than that this is a cheerful nice draw- 
ing-room book before dinner ; conve- 
nient either for dipping, or regular 
perusal. 


2. Mazeppa: 4 Poem. By Lord 

Byron. 8vo. pp. 69. Murray, 

[From the New Times.] 

Italy, with all its charms of blue 
lakes and eternal sunshine, does not 
abound in Poets, and it should seem as 
if other Poets than its own felt the in- 
fluence of that land of silk and slavery. 
Lord Byron’s vigorous and original 
style has certainly received no obvious 
improvement since his residence on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
his present poem forms no exception 
to the general rank of his Italian 
efforts. But he is a poetic genius; 
indolence may enfeeble his powers as 
it does those of all men, but it can- 
not extinguish them; carelessness of 
fame or contempt of criticism may 
debase his poetry by common-place 
allusion or negligent arrangement, 
but the true fire still burns, and if 
it be only exposed to the air for a 
moment it flames out and vindi- 
cates its carly brilliancy. Mazeppa is 
to us the least interesting of the Noble 
Bard’s works. We can have no gra- 
tification in giving this opinion.—Lord 
Byron has drawn the circle for him- 
self. He can raise no spirit beyond ; 
within that narrow and gloomy ring 
he has great command, without it he 
is not more than the rest of the world. 
His characteristic was, to plunge into 
the depths of the place of torment 
that desponding and criminal thoughts 
make for themselves, and to smite 
our senses with the rapid view of that 
intense and burning preparation for 
the suffering rather of the spirit than 
of the body. He opened his paude- 
monium to us, yet not Millon’s gene- 
raland magnificent display of demo- 
niac splendour; he turned our eyes 
from the majesty of Satan on his 
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throne to the misery that racked the 
apostate under his curslet and diadem. 

The Poem opens with a sketch of 
the scene where Charles X11. of Swe- 
den and Mazeppa, with the remnant of 
their cavalry, halt after the first ex- 
haustion of the flight. Charles cannot 
sleep, and some commendation of 
Mazeppa’s pape induces the 
old Hettman to speak of his early ad- 
venture. The King commands him 
to relate it to beguile the time. 


** Well, Sire, with such a hope I'll track 
My seventy years of memory back ; 

I think ’twas in my twentieth spring, 
Aye—'twas, when Casimir was King. 
John Casimir,—lI was his page, 

Six summers in my earlier age ; 

A learned Monarch, faith was he, 

And most unlike your Majesty.” 


The Poet has here made a mis- 
take in his chronology. Norberg, 
the most favourable to Mazeppa’s 
longevity, makes him but eighty 
when he died. The other Polish his- 
torians make him but seventy in 1708, 
the year before the battle of Pultowa, 
which was fought on the 27th of June, 
1709. Thus S was probably in the 
nurse’s arms at the time of his involy- 
ing the Count’s family in disturbance, 
or at best he could have been but ten 
years old. The description of John 
Casimir goes on with more truth than 
courtesy. 

Having glanced at some of the de- 
fects, it is but justice to select a spe- 
cimen of the passages in which Lord 
Byron has evinced his most conspicu- 
ous talent, that of describing mixed 
mental and bodily sensations, with a 
force, an accuracy, and, if we may so 
speak, with a picturesqueness, rarely 
equalled. 

Mazeppa, oaked and tightly bound 
with thongs to the back and neck of 
a wild horse, which had been caught 
but the day before, is borne for three 
days, by the affrighted animal, 
through woods, across rivers, and at 
last enters upon one of those steppes, 
or vast plains, which divide from each 
other the haunts of the different Tar- 
tar tribes. The feelings of the hope- 
less rider, afier having endured many 
long bours of excessive agony, fa- 
tigue, hunger, and thirst, are thus 
strongly painted :— 

*« The earth gave way, the skies roll’d 
round, 

I scem’d to sink upon the ground ; 

But err'd, for I was fastly bound. 

Mv 
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My heart turn’d sick, my brain grew sore, 
And throbb'd awhile, then beat no more: 
The skies spun like a mighty wheel , 

I saw the trees like drunkards reel, 
And a slight flash sprang o’er my eyes, 
Which saw no farther :——” 


Still his sufferings continue, and are 
graduated to their close with extreme 
art by the noble writer. The descrip- 
tion of the interminable waste over 
which Mazeppa passes is very striking. 


- *€ 4 boundless plain 

Spreads through the shadow of the night, 
And onward, onward, onward, seems, 
Like precipices in our dreams, 

To stretch beyond the sight ; 

And here and there a speck of white, 

Or scatter’d spot of dusky green, 
in masses broke into the light, 

As rose the moon upon my right. 

But nought distinctly seen 
In the dim waste, would indicate 
The omen of a cottage gate ; 

No twinkling taper from afar 
Stood like an hospitable star ; 
Not even an ignis fatuus rose 
To make him merry with my woes: 

That very cheat had cheer’d me then! 
Although detected, welcome still, 
Reminding me, through every ill, 

Of the abodes of men. 

Onward we went—but slack and slow 

His savage force at length o’erspent, 
The drooping courser, faint and low, 

All feebly foaming went. 

A sickly infant had had power 
To guide him forward in that hour; 

But useless all to me. 

His new-born tameness nought avail’d, 
My limbs were bound; my force had 
fail'd, 

Perchance, had they been free. 

With feeble effort still I tried 
To rend the bonds so starkly tied— 

But still it was in vain ; 

My limbs were only wrung the more, 
And soon the idle strife gave o’er, 

Which but prolong’d their pain ; 

The dizzy race seem’d almost done, 

Although no goal was nearly won: 

Some streaks announced the coming 
sun— 

How slow, alas! he came! 
Methought that mist of dawning gray, 
Would never dapple into day ; 

How heavily it roll’d away— 

Before the eastern flame 
Rose crimson and deposed the stars, 
And call’d the radiance from their cars, 
And fill’d the earth from his deep throne, 
With lonely lustre all his own. 

Up rose the sun ; the mists were curl'd 
Back from the solitary world 

Which lay around—behind—before : 
What booted it to traverse o’er 
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Plain, forest, river? Man nor brute, 
Nor dint of hoof, nor print of foot, 
Lay in the wild luxuriant soil ; 

No sign of travel—none of toil ; 

The very air was mute ; 

And not an insect’s shrill small horn, 
Nor matin bird’s new voice was borne 
From herb nor thicket. Many a werst, 
Panting as if his heart would burst, 
The weary brute still stagger’d on; 
And still we were—or seem’d—alone.” 


The horse at length falls exhausted 
and dies, while a herd of its free com- 
panions visit it, aud fly by instinct 
from the sight of its human load: a 
raven completes the destined prey, 
and the narrator says: 


** | saw his wing thro’ twilight flit, 
And once so near me he alit, 
1 could have smote, but lack’ the 
strength; 
But the slight motion of my hand, 
And feeble scratching of the sand, 
Th’ exerted throat’s faint struggling 
noise, 
Which scarcely could be call’d a voice, 
Together scared him off at length— 
I know no more—my latest dream 
Is something of a lovely star 
Which fix’d my dull eyes from afar, 
And went and came with wandering 


eam, 

And of the cold, dull, swimming, dense 
Sensation of recurring sense, 

And then subsiding back to death, 
And then again a little breath, 

A little thrill, a short suspense, 

An icy sickness curdling o’er [brain— 
My heart, and sparks that cross’d my 
A gasp, a throb, a start of pain, 

A sigh, and nothing more, 

1 woke—Where was 1?—Do I see 

A human face look down on me? 
And doth a roof above me close ? 

Do these limbs on a couch repose ? 

Is this a chamber where I lie ? 

And is it mortal yon bright eye, 

That watches me with gentle glance 2 

I cios’d my own again once more, 

As doubtful that the former trance 

Could not as yet be o’er, . 
A slender girl, long-haired, and tall, 
Sate watching by the cottage wall: 

The sparkle of her eye I caught, 
Even with my first return of thought ; 
For ever and anon she threw 

A praying, pitying glance on me 

With her black eyes so wild and free ; 
I gazed, and gazed, until I knew 

No vision it could be.”’ 


Numerous are the images, in the 
course of the passages above quoted, 
which must strike every person of 
taste with admiration; and to which 
it would therefore be impertinent to 

direct 
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direct the Reader's attention. Atthe 
same time, we may be allowed to add 
our suffrage, in one or two instances, 
to the general approbation. Thus, 
we doubt not, that the most rigid 
critic must be struck with the pure 
and simple expression, which in so 
few words paints the sun rise, and its 
natural effect in rendering the stars 
invisible. 





“ The Eastern flame 
Rose crimson, and deposed the stars.” 

Here is an implied personification, 
conveying an idea of majesty, 
at least equal to the idea of beauty 
conveyed in Ben Jonson's direct per- 
sonification of morning— 

* Who now is rising from her blushing 
wars, [stars.”” 
And with her rosy band, puts back the 

Nor is there less of poetical tact 
in * the lonely lustre” of the Sun af- 
ter it had risen; or in * the solitary 
world,” which lay around, behind, and 
before the hopeless traveller; for to 
him, at the moment, the boundless 
desert was a world of loneliness, and 
the sun, instead of calling the living 
creation to labour or cujoyment, 
must have seemed to shine in idle and 
useless splendour. This identification 
of the Poet’s feelings, with those of 
the imagivary being whom he de- 
scribes, 1s one great source, perhaps 
the greatest, of Lord Byron's popu- 
larity. It is a decisive mark of ge- 
nius; and when we contemplate such 
proofs of it, as he has here given, and 
reflect on some other applications of 
his talents, we cannot restrain the ex- 
clamation, O si sic omnia ! 

But the pamphlet contains, in ad- 
dition, an Ode to Venice, in the usual 
deploring strain for the loss of “ Li- 
berty by Despots,” of a State the 
most tyrannical of all Oligarchies, 
and broken up by a Republican army, 
under the model of Republicans, 
Buonaparte. A brief prose narrative 
finishes the Work. 


3. Tales of the Hall. By the Rev. Geo. 
Crabbe, LE.B. In two Vols, 8vo. pp. 
326, 353. Murray. 

IT would be unjust to this admi- 
rable delineator of the human mind, 
if, before we enter into the merits of 
his Poetry, we were to neglect the 
grateful feelings which dictated the 
ollowing sentiments in prose. For 
more than the ** forty years” therein 
noticed, the writer of this article has 
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respected the Author, and duly ap- 
preciated his writings. In a neat De- 
dication to the Duchess of Rutland, 
Mr. Crabbe says, 


“It is the privilege of those who are 
placed in that elevated situation to 
which your Grace is an ornament, that 
they give honour to the person upon 
whom they confer a favour. When I 
dedicate to your Grace the fruits of 
many years, and speak of my debt to 
the House of Rutland, I feel that I am 
not without pride in the confession, nor 
insensible to the honour which such gra- 
titude implies. Forty years have elapsed 
since this debt commenced. On my en- 
trance into the cares of life, and while 
contending with its difficulties, a Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland observed and 
protected me—in my progress a Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland favoured and 
assisted me—and, when 1 am retiring 
from the world, a Duke and Duchess of 
Rutland receive my thanks, and accept 
my offering. All, even in this world of 
mutability, is not change: I have expe- 
rienced unvaried favour —I have felt 
undiminished respect, 

“With the most grateful remem- 
brance of what I owe, and the most sin- 
cere conviction of the little I can return, 
I present these pages to your Graee’s 
acceptance.” 


From a Preface which will be 
perused with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, an extract must also be taken. 
After noticing the usual apologies for 
an Author's appearance in print, Mr. 
Crabbe observes, 


‘1 am neither so young nor so old, 
sv much engaged by one pursuit, or by 
many,—I am not so urged by want, or 
so stimulated by a desire of public bene- 
fit,—that I can borrow one apology from 
the many which I have named."” 


** If there be any combination of cir- 
cumstances which may be supposed to 
affect the mind of a reader, and in some 
degree to influence his judgment, the 
junction of youth, beauty, and merit in 
a female writer may be allowed to do 
this; and yet one of the most forbid- 
ding of titles is * Poems by a very young 
Lady,’ and this although beauty and 
merit were largely insinuated. Ladies, 
it is true, have of late little need of any 
indulgence as authors, and names may 
readily be found which rather excite 
the envy of man than plead for his lenity. 
Our estimation of Title also in a writer 
has materially varied from that.of our 
predecessors ; ‘ Poems by a Nobleman’ 
would create a very different sensation 
in our minds from that which was for- 
merly excited when they were so an- 
nounced, 
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nounced, A noble author had then no 
pretensions to a seat so secure on the 
* sacred hill,’ that authors not noble, 
and critics not gentle, dared not at- 
tack ; and they delighted to take re- 
venge by their contempt and derision of 
the poet, for the pain which their sub- 
mission and respect to the man had 
cost them. But in our times we find 
that a nobleman writes, not merely as 
wel), but better than other men; inso- 
much that readers in general begin to 
fancy that the Muses have relinquished 
their old partiality for rags and a gar- 
ret, and are become altogether aristo- 
cratical in their choice. A conceit so 
well supported by fact would be readily 
admitted, did it not appear at the same 
time, that there were in the higher ranks 
of society, men who could write as 
tamely, or as absurdly, as they had ever 
been accused of doing. We may, there- 
fore, regard the works of any noble au- 
thor as extraordinary productions; but 
must not found any theory upon them ; 
and, notwithstanding their appearance, 
must look on genius and talent as we 
ure wont to do on time and chance, 
that happen indifferently to all mankind. 
** But whatever influence any pecu- 
liar situation of a writer might have, it 
cannot be a benefit to me, who have no 
such peculiarity. {I must rely upon the 
willingness of my readers to be pleased 
with that which was designed to give 
them pleasure, and upon the cordiality 
which naturally springs from a remem- 
brance of our having before parted with- 
out any feeling of disgust on the one 
side, or of mortification on the other. 
‘With this hope I would conclude 
the present subject; but I am called 
upon by duty to acknowledge my obli- 
gations, and more especially for two of 
the following Tales:—the Story of 
Lady Barbara, in Book XVI. and that 
of Ellen in Book XVIII. The first of 
these I owe to the kindness of a fair 
friend, who will, I hope, accept the 
thanks which I very gratefully pay, and 
pardon me if I have not given to her re- 
lation the advantages which she had 
so much reason to expect. The other 
story, that of Ellen, could I give it in 
the language of him who related it to 
me, would please and affect my readers. 
It is by no means my only debt, though 
the one I now more particularly acknow- 
ledge ; for who shall describe all that 
he gains in the social, the unrestrained, 
and the frequent conversations with a 
friend, whois at once communicative 
and judicious ?—whose opinions, on all 
subjects of a literary kind, are founded on 
good taste, and exquisite feeling? It is 
one of the greatest ‘ pleasures of my 
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memory’ to recal in absence those con- 
versations ; and if I do not in direct 
terms mention with whom I conversed, 
it is both because I have no permission, 
and my readers will have no doubt.”’ 

**] have one observation more to of- 
fer, It may appear to some that a Mi- 
nister of Religion, in the decline of life, 
should have no leisure for such amuse- 
ments as these; and for them I have no 
reply ;—but to those who are more in- 
dulgent to the propensities, the studies, 
and the habits of mankind, | offer some 
apology when I produce these volumes, 
not as the occupations of my life, but 
the fruits of my leisure, the employ- 
ment of that time which, if not given to 
them had passed in the vacuity of unre- 
corded idleness ; or had been lost in the 
indulgence of unregistered thoughts and 
fancies, that melt away in the instant 
they are conceived, and ‘ leave not a 
wreck behind.’” 


If we have thus long detained our 
Readers from a specimen of the fasci- 
nating “‘ Tales of the Hall,” we doubt 
not of receiving pardon, after having 
presented to them such mauly, such 
ingenuous Prose. 

Evert since * The Canterbury Tales” 
of Chaucer, poets who have dealt 
much in narrative have generally 
been anxious to string together their 
tales by some counecting chain, how- 
ever slight. ‘ The Tales of the Hall” 
are in this respect quite dramatic. 
The Hall is the residence of George, 
the elder of two brothers, or rather 
half brothers, who has been more for- 
tunate than Richard in his pecuoiary 
affairs, though less so in his domestic 
connexions. The circumstances which 
have separated the brethren through 
the greater portion of their respec- 
tive lives, are told with great sim- 
plicity and ease, as are the invitation 
and journey of the younger to the 
Hall, their meeting and the gradual 
recurrence of fraicroal feelings to the 
bosom of each. Each is naturally 
led to recite his own adventures: and 
Richard, who has been a sailor, thus 
powerfully describes an incident con- 
nected with the too common dangers 
of his profession : 

“Impatient then, and sick of very 

ease, [breeze. 
Loudly we whistled for the slumb’ring 
One eve it came, and, frantic in my joy, 
I rose and danced, as idle as a boy ; 
The cabin lights were down, that we 
might learn 
A trifling something from the ship — 
e 
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The stiffening gale bore up the growing 
wave, 
And wilder motion to my madness gave; 
Oft have I since, when thoughtful and at 
rest, [mind possess’d, 
Believ’d some maddening power my 
For, in an instant, as the stern sank 
low, [madness know ?)} 
(How mov’d I knew not—what can 
Chance that direction to my madness 
gave, [ing wave ; 
And plunged me headlong in the roar- 
Swift flew the parting sbip, the fainter 
light [sight. 
Withdrew, or horror took them from my 
All was confus’d above, beneath, around, 
All sounds of terror, no distinguish’d 
sound 
Could reach me, now On sweeping surges 
tost, 
And then between the rising billows lost ; 
An undefin’d sensation stopt my breath, 
Disorder’d views, and threat’ning signs 
of death 
Met in one moment, and a terror gave, 
1 cannot paint it, to the moving grave. 
My thoughts were all distressing, hur- 
ried, mix’d, [fix’d : 
On all things fixing, not a moment 
Vague thoughts of instant danger brought 
their pain, 
New hopes of safety banish’d them again. 
Then the swol’n billow all those hopes 
destroy’d, 
And left me sinking in the mighty void. 
Weaker | grew, and grew the more dis- 
may'd, 
Of aid all hopeless, yet in search of aid, 
Struggling awhile upon the wave to keep, 
Then languid, sinking in the yawning 
deep, 
So tost, so lost, so sinking in despair, 
I pray’d in heart an indirected prayer, 
And then once more | gave my eyes to 
view [adieu— 
The ship now lost, and bade the light 
From my chill’d frame the enfeebled 
spirit fled, [ing bed, 
Rose the tall billows round my deepen- 
Cold seiz’d my heart, thought ceas’d, 
and I was dead. 
But the escape—whate’er they judg'd 
might save [wave, 
Their sinking friend they cast upon the 
Something of those my beaven-directed 
arm, {charm, 
Unconscious seiz’d, and held as by a 
The crew astern bebeld me as I swam, 
* And I am sav’d, O let me say I am.’”’ 
Perhaps no passage in his Volumes 
could be a more sufficient specimen 
of Mr. Crabbe’s higher poetry. The 


reader involuntarily labours with the 
* undefined sensation” of the strug- 
gling suffercr, and at the first perusal 
the thoughts—“ distressing, hurried, 
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mixt”—are transferred, as it were, 
from the narrator’s mind to our own. 
On a first review the tale seems mark- 
ed by an unnecessary degree of mi- 
nute circumstantiality, the sailor ap- 
pears lost in the Author, and we think 
we behold an artist delineating, with 
slow and laborious pencil, the scene, 
which, in reality, must have been too 
confused and terrific to admit of dis- 
crimination. But a third reading 
(and such a passage well deserves to 
be read thrice) will satisfy us that as 
the narrative of an individual whose 
character seems to have undergone a 
purifying change from this awful pe- 
ril, it is given with a precise and ac- 
curate attention to the truth of na- 
ture. It must be remembered that 
this is not the account which the 
sailor may be supposed to have given 
at the moment of his preservation, 
when his whole faculties would have 
heen overpowered by the confusion 
into which they had been so lately 
thrown ; but it isa history delivered 
many years after the event, by one 
who has been habituated to dwell 
upon it with the deepest interest, to 
disentangle its complication of cir- 
cumsiances, aod to labour to place it 
before the miod of his hearers with 
all the force and effect of truth. 


4. An Essay, on the Evidence from 
Scripture, that the Soul, immediately 
after the Death of the Body, is not in a 
state of Sleep or Insensibility, but of 
Happiness or Misery; and on the Mo- 
val Uses of that Doctrine. This—(their 
Prize- Essay of 1818) —is printed at the 
request of the Church Union Society. 
By the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of 
Manacean and St. Anthony, and Cu- 
vate of Kenwyn and Kea, 8vo. pp. 
59. Nichols and Son. 


THIS is indeed an important Essay, 
and merits a deliberate perusal, as 
it discusses, in a masterly manner, 
* one of the most interesting subjects 
that can engage the miod of man, to 
collect the rays of light that gleam, 
in a manner, through the Scriptures, 
and to bring them to one point of 
illumination.” 

“To lay open, indeed, the * things 
which must be hereafter,’ is not for hu- 
man imbecility. But, if, in our access 
to the gates of eternity, we have not 
presumptuously overstepped the limits 
which the Scriptures of Truth have set 
to rational investigation, we need not, 
perhaps, 
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perhaps, lament our labours as imperti- 
nent or fruitless.—The texts in question, 
though scattered through the Bible, may 
yet be gleaned with profitable industry ; 
the passages, though sometimes obscure 
or ambiguous, may yet admit of useful 
illustration. And, from a familiar ac- 
quaintance with subjects in which our 
eternal welfare is involved, we may 
contemplate results the most salutary 
and beneficial.—I am sufficiently aware, 
that my construction of several texts 
may to some appear forced or fanciful. 
—The supposition (which it was my 
task to controvert and disprove) that 


the soul, immediately after death, isin , 


a state of insensibility, bas been en- 
tertained by theological writers whose 
ingenuity weadmire, and whose piety we 
have no right to question.—But, in my 
mind, it is atheory so contrary to the very 
nature and attributes of the Soul, that, 
independent on Sacred Writ, the meta- 
physician would scruple to adopt it ; 
since even in sleep, when the organs of 
sense are shut up—when the body lies 
quiescent as in death, he sees the Soul 
still vigorous and alert, clear in its re- 
collections, and ‘ rapid in its imagin- 
ings.’ And, in my apprehension, it is a 
theory so adverse to the whole tenour 
of the word of God, that I wonder much 
more of its fabrication when I consider 
where it originated, than at the ready 
reception it has met with in the Chris- 
tian world ; since it must lend a sanction 
to scepticism, and (I had almost said) a 
sort of shelter to sin.” 


The following observation, which 
occurs in a note, is very curious: 

“©The modern Theory of the Mate- 
rialists has been entirely overturned by 
reasonings from facts—from experience. 
See ‘ Memoirs of Lit. and Phil. Society 
of Manchester’—Vol. IV. for a valuable 
Paper of Dr. Ferriar, proving by evi- 
dence apparently complete and indisput- 
able, that every part of the Brain has 
been injured without affecting the act of 
Thought.” 

The learned Divine thus concludes 
a truly-excellent Essay: 

** If he that is guilty in life, be guilty 
in death,—if he retain, without one 
pause of intermission, the feeling of his 
offences,—if he ‘ that is unjust, be un- 
just still," and he that is filthy, filthy 
still,,—the hour of his dissolution will 
be fearful at distance—on a nearer 
prospect, full of terror. And the dread 
of falling immediately into the bands of 
the living God, will damp the secret 
projects of the sinner, and check, in 
their bolder career, * the workers of ini- 
quity.’—In the mean time, they who act 


as under the eye of an omniscient God, 
and who have comfort and joy in the 
belief, that they live in ‘ the light of 
His countenance’—if once they relin- 
quish the idea of the Almighty Presence, 
as sustaining and enlivening the Soul, 
whether ‘ in the body or out of the 
body,’ through every stage of its exist- 
ence—if they begin to harbour the me- 
lancholy thought of its necessary co- 
existence with the corporeal frame—as 
the one decays, the other languishing, 
as the one dies, the other insensible ;— 
is it possible, if they extend their medi- 
tations to the body mouldering away, till 
every particle be disunited and dispersed 
—is it possible to preclude from their 
apprehension the image of the Soul 
evaporated—extinguished ?—If they yet 
make an effort to carry their view thus 
broken tothe day of Judgment ;—will they 
not shudder at the dreary void imme- 
diately in prospect, with searcely a gleam 
of light breaking in from beyond it ?— 
and can such a feeling of inanity con- 
sist with active Piety and Hope and Re- 
signation ?>—But if the Religious man be 
convinced, that as soon as the pangs of 
death are passed, he shall go thither, 
where, secure from sin and sorrow, he 
shall rejoice in ‘ the answer of a good 
eonscience’—where, no longer embar- 
rassed by cares, or allured by vanities, 
he shall enjoy perpetual serenity, and 
look to the Eternal Godhead more and 
more revealed to his contemplation, and 
live in the expectation of his ultimate 
reward—when the Soul shall reanimate 
the body, and the whole man shall par- 
take of the felicities of Heaven ;—these, 
doubtless, are reflections, that must ope- 
rate most powerfully on the moral cha- 
racter—meditations calculated to cor- 
rect our follies, to purify the heart from 
sin, to strengthen our weakness, and 
to subdue our passions; to repress the 
triumphs of fancy amidst all the afflu- 
ence of worldly pleasures, and in ad- 
versity to dispel the gloom of despond- 
ence—to shed a lustre over life, and 
even to smooth the pillow of death. 
* Though, therefore, our outward man 
perish; yet the inward man shall be 
renewed day by day.” And though ‘ the 
world passeth away, and the lusts there- 
of;’ ‘ nevertheless we, according to the 
promise of God, look for new Heavens 
and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.’ ” 


5. The Works of Charles Lamb. Ik 
two Volumes. 8vo. Ollier. 


HAVING perused various little 
sketches by Mr. Lamb, published in 
different Miscellanies, with a, 

an 
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and his “ Tales from Shakspeare,” 
with very considerable interest (third 
edit. 1816), in two volumes, as well as 
his “* Specimens of English Poets,” 
who lived iu the time of Shakspeare. 

We were naturally gratified on see- 
ing announced some time since in the 

ublic prints, “ The Works of Charles 
Lamb.” We counted on having some 
pone feelings and agreeable recol- 

ections awakened; and we have not 
been disappointed. The Writer tells 
us, in a Dedication to Mr. Coleridge, 

‘That when he wrote ‘ John Wood- 
ville’ (a tragedy, contained in the first 
volume), he never proposed to himself 
any distinct deviation from common Eng- 
lish; that he had been newly initiated 
in the writings of our elder Dramatists, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, 
they being then a jirst-love; and that, 
from what he was so fresh/y conversant 
in, it was no wonder if his language im- 
perceptibly took a tinge.” 

This tinge is occasionally found ia 
Mr. Lamb's other poems, as well as in 
his Tragedy; and different readers 
may form different opinions of them, 
in some measure, according to their 
different opinions of the style and 
manner of some of our more early 
writers. 

These two volumes contain various 
performances of Mr. Lamb, both in 
verse and prose, several of which, 
though we believe not all, have ap- 
peared already before the publick in 
different forms. His “‘ Recollections 
on Christ's Hospital,” it occurs to us, 
were printed some time back in our 
Miscellany + ; and it would be difficult 
to bestow on them too much praise; 
though we apprehend, as we did at 
the time, that their full beauties can 
be entered into by no readers but 
such as have been educated in that 
most excellent Institution. 

But first as to our Author's poetry: 
and here we perceive we must be cau- 
tious of handling Charles Lamb, in our 
critical capacity, seeing he will be li- 
able to slip through our fingers. His 
“John Woodville” is professedly a 
tragedy; his ** Mr. H.” a farce; and 
his ** Witch” he calls a dramatic sketch 
of the seventeenth century. And 
here, were we disposed to criticize, 
we should know how to proceed ; at 
least how we ought to proceed. But, 
besides these, there are many poetical 
sketches in his works, in which, 
t See-them in vol. LXXXI1. i. 532, 617. 

Gen. Mas. July, 1819. 
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though the Author appears some- 
what propria persona, yet he evi- 
dently often gives us a touch of the 
dramatic. Of this description are 
** Hypocondraicus, a Vision of Re- 
pentance;” and, we suspect, some 
others. They are well done, in their 
way ; that is to say, they are poetical, 
and we are pleased ; but we need not 
be (we suspect) extravagant in our 
sympathies ; our real sympathies may 
be reserved for the proper occasions. 

His “* Farewell to Tobacco” is a 
sort of mixt poem. We are inclined 
to think, judging at least from the 
cast of this poem, that we here dis- 
cover something of the real Charles 
Lamb, struggling with strong passion, 
with love and hate of tobacco; though 
we suspect that here also is much 
that is purely dramatic. But whether 
Mr. Lamb is really speaking in his 
own, or a borrowed character, his 
more particular friends, * his blest 
Tobacco boys,” best know. Speak- 
ing in our own humble capacity, more 
crilico, we must say, that this little 
fancy work possesses great merit, be- 
ing replete with whim, wit, and nai- 
veté, of political and classical pic- 
tures, and that Mr. Charles Lamb is 
thereby entitled to all his poetica li- 
centia, together with a dispensation 
(so far as he may be personally intro- 
duced into this Poem, to smoke aslong 
as he pleases, or to leave off smok- 
ing as soon as he pleases. 

Allowing Mr. L. his full liberty to 
dramatize, and laughing with him in 
the proper places, we are prepared 
also to be serious with him, and to 
give our real sympathies where they 
are justly due; for we find in his 
poetical pieces much moral feeling, 
and should judge him to be a kind- 
hearted, geutle creature, of which 
his name may be a true emblem. (See 
his * Sonnet on the Family Name.) 
The paternal and social feelings we 
should suppose him to possess in a 
high degree, from his “ Address to 
Charles Lloyd; to T. L. H. a child; 
to Martin Cha. Burney, Esq. ; to his 
Brother ; and the three friends.” 

In a closing Sonnet, we are remind- 
ed of poor human Nature; but the 
Sonnet itself is a very pleasing one :— 

Sonnet XI, 


“We were two pretty babes, the youngest 


she, [ween, 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, I 
And 
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And Innocence her name. 
has been, 

We two did love each other’s company ; 

Time was, we two had wept to have been 
apart. 

But when by show of seeming good be- 
guil’d, 

I left the garb and manners of a child, 

And my first love for man’s society, 

Defiling with the world my virgin heart— 

My lov’d companion dropp’d a tear, and 
fled, 

And bid in deepest shades her awful head. 

Belov’d, who shall tell me where thou 
art— 

In what delicious Eden to be found— 

That I may seek thee the wide world 
around 2”’ 

Thus far with respect to Mr. Lamb's 
poetical compositions ; all of which, 
if we do not much admire, we admire 
most very much. His Prose Es~ 
says embrace the following topics: 
On the Tragedies of Shakspeare, con- 
sidered with reference to their fitness 
for stage representation; Characters 
of Dramatic Writers contemporary 
with Shakspeare; Specimens from 
the Writings of Fuller the Church 
Historian; on the Genius and Cha- 
racter of Hogarth; on the Poetical 
Works of Geo. Wither; with several 
other pieces. 

It is the aim of the Essay on Shaks- 
peare’s Tragedies to show, that the 
practice of stage representation re- 
duces every thing to a controversy of 
elocution; and that some of the best 
things must be sullied and turned from 
their very nature, by being exposed 
to a large audience. He could not 
have chosen better characters for the 
purpose of illustrating his ideas on 
this subject than those of Hamlet and 
Lear. We shall let Mr. Lamb speak 
for himself : 


‘The character of Hamlet is, per- 
haps, that by which, since the days of 
Betterton, a succession of popular per- 
formers have had the greatest ambition 
to distinguish themselves. The length 
of the part may be one of their reasons. 
But for the character itself, we find it 
in a play, and therefore we judge it a 
fit subject of dramatic representation. 
The play itself abounds in maxims and 
reflexions beyond any other, and there- 
fore we consider it as a proper vehicle 
for conveying moral instruction, But 


The time 


Hamlet himself—what does he suffer 
meanwhile, by being dragged forth as 
the public schoolmaster, to give lectures 
to the crowd? Why, nine parts in ten 
of what Hamlet do®s, are transactions 
between himself and his moral sense ; 
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they are the effusions of his solitary 
musings, which he retires to holes and 
corners and the most sequestered parts 
of the palace to pour forth; or rather, 
they are the silent meditations with 
which his bosom is bursting, reduced to 
words for the sake of the reader, who 
must else remain ignorant of what is 
passing there. These profound sorrows, 
these light-and-noise-abhorring rumina- 
tions, which the tongue scarce dares 
utter to deaf walls and chambers, how 
can they be represented by a gesticu- 
lating actor, who comes and mouths 
them out before an audience, making 
four hundred people his confidants at 
once. I say not that it is the fault of 
the actor so to do; he must pronounce 
them ore rotundo, he must accompany 
them with his eye, he must insinuate 
them into his auditory by some trick of 
eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. He 
must be thinking all the while of his 
appearance, because he knows that all 
the while the spectators are judging of 
it. And this is the way to represent the 
shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet.” 


We should, however, here take 
along with us that Mr. Lamb is not 
arguing that Hamlet or Lear should 
not be acted, but to show how much 
they are made other things by being 
acted; and the following remark, 
though boldly advanced, appears to 
be strictly just: 

**[ mean no disrespect to any actor ; 
but the sort of pleasure which Shaks- 
peare’s plays give in the acting, seems 
to me not at all to differ from that which 
the audience receive from those of any 
other writers ; and they being in them- 
selves so essentially different from all 
others, I must conclude there is some- 
thing in the nature of acting which 
levels all distinctions,” 

The vulgar stuff that has been 
foisted into Shakspeare’s plays to ren- 
der them “ acting plays,” is justly re- 
‘probated by Mr. Lamb. 

Our Author's former publications 
render -him peculiarly fitted for his 
present undertaking, and he has exe- 
cuted it in no common way; for the 
next Essay, therefore, on the Cha- 
racters of Dramatic Writers contem- 
porary with Shakspeare, we shall let 
him speak for himself : 


** When I selected for publication, in 
1808, Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets, who lived about the time of 
Shakspeare, the kind of extracts which 
I was anxious to give were not so much 
passages of wit and humour, though the 
old plays are rich in such, as scenes of 
passion, sometimes of the deepest qua- 
lity, 
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lity, interesting situations, serious de- 
scriptions, that which is more nearly 
allied to poetry than to wit, and to tragic 
rather than to comic poetry. The plays 
which I made choice of were, with few 
exceptions, such as treat of human life 
and manners, rather than masques and 
Arcadian pastorals, with their train of 
abstractions, unimpassioned deities, pas- 
sionate mortals—Claius, and Medorus, 
and Aminutas, and Amarillis. My lead- 
ing design was, to illustrate what may 
be called the moral sense of our ances- 
tors. ‘To show in what manner they 
felt, when they placed themselves by 
the power of imagination in trying cir- 
cumstances, in the conflicts of duty and 
passion, or the strife of contending du- 
ties ; what sort of loves and enmities 
theirs were; how their griefs were tem- 
pered, and their full-swoln joys abated; 
how much of Shakspeare shines in the 
great men his contemporaries, and how 
far in his divine mind and manners he 
surpassed them and all mankind. I 
was also desirous to bring together some 
of the most admired scenes of Fletcher 
and Massinger, in the estimation of the 
world the only dramatic poets of that 
age entitled to be considered after 
Shakspeare, and, by exhibiting them in 
the same volume with the more impres- 
sive scenes of old Marlowe, Heywood, 
Tourneur, Webster, Ford, and others, 
to show what we had slighted, while 
beyond all proportion we had been cry- 
ing up one or two favourite names. 
From the desultory criticisms which ac- 
companied the publication, I have se- 
lected a few which I thought would best 
stand by themselves, as requiring least 
immediate reference to the play or pas- 
sage by which they were suggested.” 
(To be continued.) 


6. Views of Society tnd Manners in the 
North of ireland, in a Series of Letters, 
written in the year 1818. By John 
Gamble, Esq. Author of** Irish Sketches,” 
** Sarsfield,” “* Northern Irish Tales,"’ 
¥e. 8vo. Longman and Co. 

IN the present age of Tours and 
Journeys, when the liberation of the 
Continent has opened so wild a field 
for investigation, Ireland seems to be 
sinking into provincial obscurity, and 
is likely to be more than ever neg- 
lected. But its claims to notice, 
though supersededfor a time by 
those of more distant countries, which 
have the attraction of novelty to re- 
commend them, are not intrinsically 
diminished, and can never be regarded 
with indifference. These claims con- 


tinue to be deeply felt, but they are 
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of such a nature that the acknow- 
ledgment of them is no gratifying 
duty; indeed the very mention of 
Ireland conjures up a host of painful 
recollections and forebodings, from 
which the mind, rather than combat 
them, would willingly escape, seek- 
ing refuge from the trouble of de- 
vising a present remedy, in the passive 
hope that future events may, some- 
how or other, avert the threatened 
evil. Thus, to vary the similitude, 
that once distracted country appears 
on our political horizon like a slum- 
bering volcano, which, at any mo- 
ment, in a season of seeming tranquil- 
lity, may again vomit forth its devas- 
tating fires. Impressed with an appre- 
hension that some terrible explosion is 
preparing, we stand aloof, in still but 
unquiet apprehension, half ashamed 
of our inertness, and ready to applaud 
the first adventurous spirit who shall 
explore the penetralia of the dreaded 
region, and bring back truth either to 
confirm or dispel our fears, and at all 
events to relieve us from suspense. 
Nor were there wanting men of suffi- 
cient nerve to accomplish that desir- 
able aim, if firmness and perseverance 
were the only requisites; but Ireland 
is not a country to be expl6red by a 
mere stranger; and he who, on making 
the attempt, had to depend only on 
the common and obvious means of 
information, would return, very little 
the wiser from his expedition. It is 
only by a native that such a country 
can be worthily described, and that 
native must divest himself of many 
cherished and deep-rooted partialities, 
before he ventures upon the task. 

To the credit of possessing these 
qualifications, the present writer, if 
we may judge from his own avowal, 
which is corroborated by circum- 
stantial evidence, has a fair and just 
title. Ireland is his birth-place, and 
the abode of his youth; but he has 
passed a season of his maturer years 
in other countries, and has thus ena- 
bled himself to appreciate her condi- 
tion, by comparing it with theirs. 
He returns, with his amor patria 
undiminished, though regulated by a 
wider survey of the world ; he reviews 
the scenes of his early days with the 
calm eye of experience, and he ob- 
serves changes which (setting aside all 
the sanguine anticipatious of juvenile 
enthusiasm) indicate retrogradation 
rather thag improvement, and — 
fully 
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fully disappoint the hopes which he 
had formed. He records his obser- 
vations in a series of Letters to a 
friend, and this mode of communica- 
tion, while it relieves him from the 
restraint which might have been im- 
posed upon him by the idea that he 
was delivering his testimony at the 
bar of the Public, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the design of his work. 
He identifies himself with his country- 
men, and concludes that he cannot 
better describe them than by a frank 
and unreserved display of his own 
feelings. 

The following is a portion of the 
Letter which he writes, after having 
taken up his residence in his native 
town: , 

«I have now been better than a week 
in Strabane, and it is time, therefore, 
that I should write. Yet little have I 
to tell, except that I have seen a few old 
acquaintances, visited my old walks, 
and that I have found every thing 
changed, and changed for the worse. 
Since I was last here, this town and 
neighbourhvod have been visited by two 
almost of the heaviest calamities which 
ean befal human beings. Fever and fa- 
mine have been let loose, and it is hard 
to say which has destroyed the most. 

“© It would be too much to assert that 
the latter caused the former; but it 
undoubtedly was the cause of its wide 
diffusion. Hordes of wandering beggars, 
impelled by the cravings of hunger, car- 
ried the distemper from door to door; 
and, from their wretched habiliments, 
wafted contagion far and wide. Almost 
the entire mountain population, lite- 
rally speaking, took up their beds and 
walked; and, with their diseased blan- 
kets wrapped round them, sought, in 
the low lands, the succour which cha- 
rity could not give, but at the hazard of 
life. 

“Irish usages have always opened a 
ready way to the beggar. The most 
holy men, says one of their laws, were 
remarkable for hospitality ; and the Gos- 
pel commands us to receive the sojourner, 
tu entertain him, and to relieve his 
wants. Even in ordinary times, the 
poor claim charity as a matter less of 
favour than of right; and approach the 
rich man’s door, almost with the free- 
dom of an inmate; but they now, in 
frightful numbers, besieged every house, 
and forced their way into kitchens, par- 
lours, and even rooms the most remote. 

“Those who condemn the English 
system of poor laws, would have here 
found reason to change their opinion ; 
and have beheld the evils inseparable 
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from leaving our fellow men to seek in 
infirmity and old age that bread, which, 
were suciety constructed as it ought to 
be, should be wanting to none. The 
immediate evil was the rapid propaga- 
tion of the fever, which, almost at the 
same instant, shewed itself in the town 
and country, the hill and valley,—the 
Lord’s castle,— the tradesman’s house,— 
and the poor man’s cabin, I do not un- 
derstand, however, that its malignity 
was much greater than on former occa- 
sions; though its diffusion so out- 
baffled all calculation, and could only 
be paralleled in those barbarous times, 
when battle and murder spread havoc 
over the land, and pestilence gathered 
the gleanings of those whom they had 
spared.”’ 


He gives an alarming account of 
the state of things in the North of 
Ireland, a district which he declares 
to be so much changed in the course 
of ten years, that he can scarcely re- 
coguize it to be the same land, 


** The late war, while it aided party 
and increased taxes, increased wealth ; 
and the natural consequences of wealth, 
refinement in manner of living, improve- 
ment in dressing, and a taste for luxu- 
ries followed, Of a social disposition as 
the people are, and captivated by unac- 
customed enjoyment, it is possible that 
even then this prosperity was more ap- 
parent than real, and-though something 
was gained, that little was saved. Be- 
sides, unconnected as landlords and 
tenants unfortunately now are, by those 
ties which bound them together for- 
merly so closely, rents were raised to an 
enormous pitch, and even in those days 
paid with difficulty and murmuring, are 
now scarcely paid at all. With the 
stoppage of the war, trade seemed like- 
wise to step, and like a bow too forcibly 
bent, society, with hideous recoil, flew 
back to the opposite extreme; for, as if 
prosperity, which is not very natural to 
any jand, should be particularly unna- 
tural to Ireland, the terrible harvest of 
the year before last, succeeded to the 
peace, heaped misery on misery, disease 
on poverty, and generated the fever and 
famine of which I have already spoken. 

‘©The Northern farmer, who in ge- 
neral cultivates only a few acres of land, 
scarcely able to feed his family, and to- 
tally unable to relieve the hundredth 
part of the misery which daily and bourly 
knocked at his door, fell unavoidably 
into arrears. Humane landlords spared 


their tenants, and though the motives 
which dictated such conduct were in the 
highest degree praiseworthy, there were 
occasions in which it rather did barm 

than 
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than good; for from the supineness in- 
cident to our nature, many, because 
they could not pay all, relaxed in their 
efforts and paid none at all, 

* But there is little danger that hu- 
manity in the excess should ever be 
very injurious to mankind, and the great 
suffering sprung from the opposite cause. 
Selfish landlords and agents filled the 
pounds with cattle, seized and auction- 
ed grain, household furniture, beds, bed- 
ding, and whatever else they could lay 
hands on; and by this cruel as well as 
foolish policy, while they gained tran- 
sient payment, incalculably added to 
the aggregate of suffering, and irrepa- 
rably injured their struggling, and to 
their further shame I must add, merito- 
rious tenantry. The linen-trade felt 
the general depression ; money became 
so scarce that numbers could not pur- 
chase even the flax-seed that was neces- 
sary to sow their ground, and thousands 
of hogsheads, after being in vain offered 
for sale here, were shipped for England 
and Scotland, and sold at an immense 
loss to make oil of. 

“* By the combination of these causes, 
and many others, this country a short 
while ago presented not so much a me- 
lancholy, as a frightful spectacle ; the 
abode once of comfort, it seemed now a 
huge arena of misery; and law-suits, 
ejectments, distresses, imprisonments, 
assailed those whom the fever had spared. 

“* But violence has in its own nature 
a period at which it must cease, and the 
disease in a measure has wrought its 
own cure. There are few law-suits; for 
of what avail to go to law, where there 
are so little means of payment? and be- 
sides, many to whom large sums are 
owing, actually cannot command the 
trifle necessary to go to law. In many 
places society is transported back to the 
practice of the ruder ages, and pay- 
ments in kind are becoming the com- 
monest of any. A few weeks ago a re- 
lation of mine disposed of a field of corn 
which was ready for cutting, for which, 
according to the valuation of two men 
who viewed it, she is in December to 
get an equivalent quautity of oatmeal. 
A poor man who has a few acres of land 
from her, and is now nearly three years 
in arrears, expects, as the harvest is so 
favourable a one, shortly to pay a part 
of it, but not iu money, but by giving 
her potatoes and turf. 1 know not that 


this has ever occurred to lawyers on cir- 
cuit, as has been reported, but I am 
sure that surgeons and apothecaries, 
(physicians are here pretty much out of 
the question), have oftentimes been paid 
in a similar manner.”’ 
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Continuing his enumeration of these 
distresses, he adds, 


** It is sad to contemplate this fertile 
land, deserted or neglected by its gen- 
try, its natural guardians and protec- 
tors, and leaving their poor tenantry to 
the mercy of servile and rapacious 
agents, who shear the flocks which they 
were appointed to tend, and turn them 
out in shivering and unshapen naked- 
ness, to meet the storms of these pitiless 
times. To the absence of those people, 
much of the misery of Ireland is attri- 
butable, and heavy in all probability 
will be its re-action on themselves, for 
their shameful negligence of those to 
whom they owe their means of living, 
and their cruel and thoughtless aban- 
donment of them. ‘ For the oppression 
of the poor, for the sighing of the needy, 
now will I arise,’ saith the Lord, ‘i will 
set him in safety from him that puffeth 
at him.’ 

** | express myself more warmly than 
I am wont, but I cannot forbear; for the 
history of Ireland is a melancholy one, 
and melancholy is it to think, that Time, 
which gives relief to the sufferings of 
others, seems only to give increase *o 
hers. That in this enlightened age, and 
under a British Government, she should 
endure as great evils as in the rudest 
times, and under the most barbarous 
one ; that whatever was of good in her 
cup, should, by a wretched fatality, be 
converted into evil, and that all kinds 
of causes have combined in plunging her 
into wretchedness; that moral as well 
as natural ones have aggregated to 
blight her happiness; that the storms of 
Europe are concentrated in louder tem- 
pest on her forlorn head; and that, si- 
tuated in the waste of the earth as of 
the Atlantic, she should meet the first, 
and feel the most and the longest, the 
howling blast and gathering wintry wave 
of climate, situation, fortune, and time. 
Even that Atlantic which bore to the 
New World the crimes of the Old, bore 
back to Ireland, who was in no degree 
their participator, a fell portion of the 
punishment of them; for it is my de- 
cided opinion, that much of the actual 
misery, of this province at least, is ow- 
ing to the undue cultivation of the po- 
tatoe, which a few years back, confined 
as it ought to be to the garden, like the 
bramble, bas now overrun every spot 
almost to the mountain-top. 

‘The multiplication of human being:, 
by this means, is far beyond what the 
earth can properly nourish, and these 
bleak and misty hills, fit habitations 
alone for shepherds and their flocks, 
are 
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are now thickly swarming with men. 
Far better not to be, than to be for pur- 
poses of misery, and to be trodden on 
and oppressed ; and trodden on and op- 
pressed man ever will be, when he is 
too abundant, and, like every other ob- 
ject, to be valued, he must be rare, 

“The superabundant population of 
Ireland is not the parent evil, but it ag- 
gravates every other. Partial emigra- 
tion has only fed the flame, and besides 
that emigration is almost exclusively 
Presbyterian,—the sturdy though decay- 
ing oak of this forlorn wilderness of man. 
Reared with high ideas of himself, and 
with the remembrance full in his mind 
of those days when his ancestors, bear- 
ing the favoured name of Protestants, 
like Roman. citizens in a remote pro- 
vince, lived on a footing of equality al- 
most with the highest, he cannot ac- 
commodate himself to the degradation 
wrought in his once lofty condition, and 
he takes refuge in America from unac- 
customed misery, where his perseverance 
and industry soon procure him inde- 
pendence and affluence.” 


This is an appalling picture; but 
who, that contemplates the condition 
of some districts in England, can sup- 
pose that it is exaggerated or over- 
wrought? It was not for the writer's 
interest to deal in misrepresentation. 
His sympathy in so much misery may 
have biassed him towards certain = 
pular and impracticable theories, but 
it does not appear to have induced 
him in the slightest degree to swerve 
from the truth. In describing the 
wretchedness of his countrymen, he 
has honestly endeavoured to trace it 
to ils true cause, and, without recom- 
mending any rash innovation, he has 
pleaded for the speedy adoption of 
those measures, which, as far as hu- 
man wisdom can avail, may tend toa 
radical and permanent cure. 


7. A New Translation of the Nicho- 
machean Ethics of Aristotle, 8vo. 
pp. 272. Longman and Co, 

IN discussing the question of ge- 
nius or talents, one point of import- 
ance has never been considered. It is 
this ; that where there is a subtlety 
of reasoning, the interest is propor- 
tionally limited, and the fame nar- 
rower. Shakspeare is general in his 
ideas, and particular only in his de- 
scriptions of character. Of course no 
study is requisite to comprehend him; 
but to be regarded as a deep rea- 
soner, it is to be proved only by inci- 
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dent and exhibition. He was not 
delivering a lecture, but writing for 
the stage, where action is to furnish 
effect, not eloquence or mathematical 
demonstration. Newton has fame for 
sublime geometrical philosophy ; but 
mankind knows or thinks no more of 
him, than that he wielded the club of 
Hercules, and did what no man else 
could do. The novelty of his disco- 
veries and the sublimity of his sub- 
jects, procured, however, for him his 
due niche in the Temple. But the 
invention of logarithms was equally 
great, and, in Newton's own style; 
but few persons regard or know the 
name of Napier. Of this description 
of persons was Aristotle. His mind 
was colossal, but he wrote not for 
the general publick; and, from a 
proneness to system, he involved in 
technical jargon, and an absurd code 
of principles, knowledge of the most 
valuable kind. His ideas are lost 
through this; like diamonds badly 


et. 

Amidst the false philanthropy, 
the projects of ambilious persons 
in the present age, it is pleas- 
ing to refer to objects, upon which 
the philosopher, the scholar, and the 
man of the world, can rest his eye 
with satisfaction. The disgustin 
ambition veiled under the mee 3 
of the political creed does not ap- 
pear; and men of genius are seen 
to write for the legitimate purpose 
of writing, that of instruction. Va- 
rious half-educated people are desi- 
rous of raising themselves in life; 
and then Religion or Politics is deem- 
ed the most convenient means. We 
are therefore deluged with perpetual 
inundations of trash. We are on 
this account glad to see that the con- 
servation of real learning is now be- 
come an object of serious concern in 
the University of Oxford. The se- 
verity of the examinations has already 
been attended with the best effects. 
As the Clergy are the tutors of the 
Nation, it promises the improve- 
ment of taste, the exclusion of mere 
sciolists from the Church, the crea- 
tion of a literary turo, the facility of 
general ability, and a diminution of 
dissipation and idle expence.—lIt is 
upon this principle of augmenting 
high classical knowledge, that this 
excellent Translation isformed. There 
has been an objection to works of 
this kind, because school-boys “7 
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lay hold of them; but surely there is 
no objection to forming a collection 
of fine drawings, because the children 
of the family may search for the pic- 
tures and spoil them. As well we 
might say, do not use glass, because 
it may be broken. We conceive, 
however, that the public taste is 
greatly injured by not having literal 
translations of ali the great Classicks 
laid before them, in the manner of 
this Work. Among many we con- 
ceive it would supersede the pseudo- 
apostolical cant of Mr. A. preached, 
and Mr. B. prayed, and much shrewish 
railing against Government. But our 
opinions vary much as to the form 
of these translations. This Work is 
professed to be quite literal, and we 
should like to see translations of the 
Poets in the same form. We know, 
that we risk much by letting off such 
an opinion; but, when all things are 
considered, we think that a fac-simile 
has more interest, than a paraphrase. 
In the choruses of Sophocles, for in- 
stance, who can form an idea of the 
Greek style, from any of the Latin 
versions. Let us consider too, how 
much more facile and extensive the 
learned languages might thus become; 
nor does there exist a serious objec- 
tion, except with school-boys, from 
whom such books are to be withheld. 
The plan we mean is this; a column 
of original, and another of literal 
translation—thus, like Beza’s Testa- 
ments— 


** Mecenas sprung 
from royal ances- 
tors,” &c. 


** Mecenas, atavis 
edite Regibus,” &c. 


We lose nothing of the real cast of 
sentiment and character in the Au- 
thor: only the charm of the metre- 
fication. Now the question is, whe- 
ther that can be supplied by rhyme or 
blank-verse. We believe it to be 
impossible for this to be transfused 
by any art whatever. We believe it 
to be just as impossible, as rendering 
the same musick by different notes. 
For instance, there is immense gran- 
deur of euphony in the following 
Greek words: — “ Tosdes “A9nvaswr 
iCarovro Qasivny wpnwsd” tAruIegsaes.”” 
[The youths of Athens shook the 
shining spear of Liberty]. The-eu- 
phonous effect is owing to the nume- 
rous vowels and liquids, which form 
the language; but in the translation 
we have twoth's in youths and Athens, 
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and two sh's in shook and shining. 
We therefore think, that much of our 
poetical translation is no better than 
Handel's Messiah played upon a bag- 
pipe; i.e. spoiled. Besides, the fla- 
vour of the author is destroyed by 
dilution. “ Corn grows where Troy 
was.” “I have lived, and fulfilled 
the course which Fortune gave,” says 
Dido; * 1 came, I saw, I conquered.” 
The dignified march of hexameters is 
the stately pace of an army. The 
rhyming verse is pantomimic recita- 
tive of the dancing-master. Add to 
this the difficulty of conveying the 
local and national combinations of 
ideas by free translation. Paradoxi- 
cal, therefore, as our ideas may seem, 
we think that, upon the whole, lite- 
ral versions are to be preferred, at 
least, wherever an accurate koow- 
ledge of the author is the object de- 
sired. At all events, we know that 
nobody would endure a free transla- 
tion of the Bible, or a fancy cast of 
the Belvidere Apollo. We wish for 
no more than a mere change of lan- 
guage in the one; and (because we 
cannot help it) of materials in the 
other. Pope’s Homer and Dryden's 
Virgil are puppets in wood, copied 
from antient statues. Add to this, 
the enormous utility of such transla- 
tions to adults, who can thus finish, 
in advanced life, imperfect education, 
without the aid of a master, or loss 
of time, at their period of life, not 
to be spared. 


8. The Enjoyments of Youth; a Ground- 
Work to the Comforts of Old Age. 
With Notes and Iilustrations. Smali 
8vo. pp. 284. G. and W. B. Whit- 
taker. 


FROM the moral and religious 
tendency of this Publication, it may 
not improperly accompany the ex- 
cellent volume to which it professes 
to be “a ground-work.” Though 
of a very serious nature, it is written 
in a gossiping style; and we trust 
that the good produced by it may 
exceed the well-intentioned Author's 
warmest expectations. 


“It did not appear to the Author of 
the ‘ Enjoyments of Youth,’ that it 
would effect his object to give the scenes 
of a remote period. To reach, and to 
stem the torrent of a prevailing loose- 
ness of morals, which, if not downright 
infidelity, at least nearly approaches to 

it, 
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it, and is at any rate replete with hypo- 
crisy ; it was necessary to show the times 
as they are, not as they were, and to 
point out the necessary result from such 
exhibition. We know it is a mere 
fashion among very many respectable 
old sinners to buy ‘The Comforts of 
Old Age.’ The book looks well placed 
any where, something like having the 
Family Bible on the side-board (rarely 
opened).”’ 


The Author well observes, 


** It is not the vile passion of avarice, 
or any other vices of age, nor their con- 
temptible eagerness for the honours of 
blue and other coloured ribbons or stars, 
from which it is necessary to admonish 
youth: no! it is the lamentable seduc- 
tion of the false and fleeting pleasures 
he is introduced to, nay, thrust into, 
from the ill-directed attentions of rela- 
tives and friends, that he is to be shield- 
ed—from deterioration of mind, aban- 
donment of religion ! 

**The Author may probably offend 
some of the silken sons and daughters 
of Luxury; he could not avoid distin- 
guishing the real from the artificial, 
and he must comment upon the received 
pleasures of high life, where his hero is 
placed, to make his argument out, and 
this he has preferred doing in a modern 
period, the time (abating anachronisms, 
which are sometimes pardonable) occu- 
pying the last twenty months.” 


We shall select a few of the Illus- 
trative Notes: 


** Malesherbes (the defender of Louis 
XVI.), who, | believe, was a Freethinker, 
acknowledged in his Speech, ‘ that Re- 
ligion alone can give sufficient force to 
enable the mind of man to support the 
most dreadful trials with the greatest 
dignity.” 

** Sir William Jones, at the end of 
his Bible, wrote the following :—‘ I have 
regularly and attentively read these 
Holy Scriptures ; and am of opinion that 
this volume, independently of its divine 
origin, contains more true sublimity, 
more exquisite beauty, more pure mo- 
rality, more important history, and finer 
strains both of poetry and eloquence, 
than can be collected from all other 
books, in whatever language they may 
have been composed. 

* ¢The two parts of which the Scrip- 
tures consist are connected by a chain 
of compositions which bear no resem- 
blance, in form and style, to any that 
can be procured from the stores of Gre- 
cian, Persian, or even Arabian learning. 
The antiquity of those compositions no 
man doubts; and the unstrained appli- 
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cation of them to events long subsequent 
to their publication, is a solid ground 
of belief that they are genuine predic- 
tions, and consequently inspired.’ 

* Little need be added after the above 
testimony, and frem such a man as Sir 
William Jones, justly held to be the 
greatest scholar of the day. Bishop 
Patrick said of the book of Job, ‘ That 
it is as much above all other poetry as 
thunder is louder than a whisper—it is 
a noble poem.’ After the united opi- 
nions of Milton, Addison, Pope, Steele, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and hundreds of others, 
equally celebrated for their learning and 
discerument, Epicurus in vain pro- 
nounces men as springing up from the 
soil like reptiles and mushrooms—others, 
the eternal generation of mankind— 
others, of the doctrine of inevitable ne- 
cessity. Mirabeau’s System of Nature, 
which has lately been reprinted, would 
drive Religion from the bosom of man ; 
but let our Youth reflect, that he was 
the most vicious man of his day, wal- 
lowing in every sort of sensuality, and 
without common decency. Deists them- 
selves pretend to a morality !” 

«* What a medley are our public prints! 
half the page filled with the ruin of the 
country, and the other half filled with 
the vices and the pleasures of it. Here 
is an island taken, and there a new cv- 
medy—here an empire lost, and there a 
lady’s route on a Sunday. — Cowper's 
Letter to Mrs, Unwin, March 7, 1782.” 


One note, of some (we do not say 
wholly undeserved) severity, is thus 
concluded : 


“The serious charge we have to 
make is yet to come, No woman has 
dared in this age to print what Lady 
Morgan has dared to do,—yet luckily 
the poisonous arrow she has directed 
against Christianity falls bluntless, ex- 
cepting among the very impotent and 
weak, who may be satisfied with a thing 
of sound and fury ; and it is for the pur- 
pose of even such avoiding her in future, 
that she is at all introduced here. In 
vain does she make the parade of her 
studying Locke, when the common rules 
of plain sense, and public decency (which 
is outraged when a woman like a writer 
of frothy novels has thus ventured out of 
her depth), should have been ber polar 
star. It is utterly impossible that even 
any young woman or young man, with 
the least reflection or understanding, 
could allow her books as fit to be read: 
the fact is, however, they sell!—and 
that alone unfortunately seems to be 
her aim.” 

«1 would particularly recommend the 


perusal of the series of Letters which 
Dr. 
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Dr. Watson, the late Bishop of Llandaff, 
addressed to Mr. Gibbon, to young men 
of fashion and of abilities (perhaps to 
Lord B****) originally good, but ob- 
secured by libertine life and conversa- 
tion: it will be peculiarly serviceable, 
as well as to those that are led astray by 
some modern pretended discoveries in 
natural philosophy, now a favourite 
mode of introducing and enforcing Scep- 
tism and Infidelity.” 


9. The present state of Religious Par- 
ties in England: represented and im- 
proved in a Discourse delivered in Es- 
sex-street Chapel, May 17, and re- 
printed October 18, 1818; also in 
Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, 
September 20. By Thomas Belsham. 
8vo. pp. 42. Hunter, &c. 

WE conceive that objections to 
the Trinity are founded, among the 
honourable and conscientious, purely 
upon misapprehensions of the Essence 
of Deity : God is power, or principle, 
prevailing universally, or, in other 
words, universal agency. Thus a 
tree is not God, but the power by 
which it vegetates is Deity. If peo- 
ple chuse to confound the property 
of vegetation with the tree, a mani- 
fest absurdity ensues; for then the 
Creator and the created thing become 
the same in essence. Because corpo- 
really three cannot be one, nor one 
three, men, apparently incapable of 
abstract conceptions, object to a doc- 
trine which is founded upon entirely 
distinct principles. It is impossible 
that the Divine Essence can lose any 
thing by communication, least of all 
its attribute of Ubiquity—its Uni- 
versal power or agency ; and Jesus 
Christ became embodied for no other 
purpose but to exhibit divine power 
in corporeal action. The Trinitarians 
are charged, however, with making 
the Deity three human persons, and 
yet only one. Nothing of the kind 
is either stated, or even inferred. God 
the Father is said to will, God the 
Son to execute, and God the Holy 
Ghost to contrive; and yet they are 
not three Gods, but one God. Now 
with Ubiquity and Universality it 
cannot be otherwise, for such pro- 
ar are incapable of division or 
ocality. The Unitarians say, that it 


is impossible for God the Father to 


be other than the only supreme 

God; and therefore Jesus Christ must 

be man. Upon the authority of the 
Gent. Mac, July, 1819. 
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Scriptural form of Baptism, in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost (where, if there were 
no distinction, the baptism into the 
name of God alone would be suffi- 
cient) has the Orthodox Creed been 
formed. We deny that Jesus Christ 
must necessarily be Man, because the 
property of Deity is one and indi- 
visible. Ubiquity and Universality 
cannot lose by communication, be- 
cause every derivation must be a com- 
ponent part of it; and therefore we 
cannot conceive any physical absur- 
dity (for that is the sole ground upon 
which Anti-Trinitarians argue) in the 
proposition, that the Divine power, in 
tts fulness should animate a human 
being, and so exhibit itself, when no- 
thing can limit such an exhibition 
but the properties of the material 
organ to which it is pro tempore so 
limited. Upon the vis insita of Deity 
is founded the immortality of the 
soul; and God the Son became man, 
without any loss of Divine power, 
for the Scripture presumes his action 
in the universe to have continued the 
same, notwithstanding his human per- 
sonal appearance. As Man, and Man 
only, he voluutarily suffered. The ma- 
terial organ in which Christ appeared 
is the sole ground for this objection : 
and the opposition of the Unitarian 
amounts simply to this, that they ob- 
ject to the Deity being tri-corporated, 
which implies locality: but we say no 
such thing. We om say, that Christ 
was God as well as Man. Wesincerely 
regret that we can say no more than 
that Mr. Belsham writes like a gen- 
tleman and a man of talents. Our 
difference with him is upon questions 
of principle: but his book is written 
only for persons of his own persua- 
sion. We regret to see base motives 
ascribed tomen who, we know, would 
be martyrs for their faith, if circum- 
stances required it. We reject with 
indignation the unjustifiable asper- 
sions of the Bishop of St. David's, a 
truly apostolical Prelate, and of the 
whole body of Clergy of all persua- 
sions. We peremptorily affirm, that 
apy attempt to unite Deism with 
Scripture, under the New Testament, 
is insane, and quite unnecessary, be- 
cause the Trinity implies no physical 
absurdity, if the nature of Deity be 
estimated, as it ought to be, exclusive 


of matter. 
10. Elements 
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10. Elements of Chemical Science ap- 
plied to the Arts and Manufactures, 
and Natural Phenomena. By J. 
Murray. Second Edition, with Addi- 
tions. T. and G. Underwood, 1818, 
pp. 294. 

ELEMENTARY systems of Che- 
mistry, sufficiently simple, are not very 
rare, and if something is not new in 
the execution or design, it appears to 
us to be adding to what is already su- 
perfluous. We have not been disap- 

ointed as to the requisite of novelty 
in this Work ; and upon the method 
altogether it is hardly necessary to 
repeat the approvals which it has re- 
ceived from other very able perio- 
dical works. We should like to have 
entered on some of the doctrines here 
taken up, especially on light; but 
we can only wry notice what is 
more essential. Mr. Murray’s com- 
pendious account of Chemical Elec- 
tricity would have been the most fa- 
vourable for selection, and cannot be 
too much estimated. The Work is 
altogether the very best classification 
we have; and, to show the import- 
ance and propriety of his arrange- 
ment by electric and non-electric af- 
finities, we need only quote one ex- 
periment, promulgated by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in the Philosophical 

Transactions, 1807, in which, by al- 

tering these affinities, he passed an 

alkali unacted on through an acid. 

Mr. Murray hasscattered the flowers 
of literature among the thorns of 
science in a style, florid, but not 
glaring. It is very condensed, and 
the notes are interesting ; and though 
not precisely plain enough for young 
ladies and gentlemen, there are other 
more important personages, e. g. 
gentlemen in the country, knowin 
something, very little, of Agricultura 
Chemistry, who will find this very in- 
forming, and, if they wish to extend 
the pursuit farther, a suitable intro- 
duction to a larger, as Dr. Murray’s 
excellent system. With the former 
individuals we understand the science 
is on the wane, because one party 
found considerable vexation in expe- 
riments, and female mouths were 
found to experience pretty nearly the 
dilatation of what the Irish call an 
open countenance (viz. a wide mouth), 
by the utterance of those centipedes 
of language, chemical words. 

We regret to say, that, as well as 
noticing the merits of a publication, 
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there is another duty absolutely in- 
cumbent on the integrity of criticism, 
that of pointing out errors. We 
think Mr. M. will see the propriety, 
in a future edition, of considering the 
alterations that appear to us appro- 
priate. 

Mr. M.’s objections, p. 41, * that 
if light had the affections of a fluid,” 
agitation would cause concentric 
waves, as in grosser fluids, seems an 
inference from an analogy without 
vraie semblance: air which is nearerto 
water in the scale of tenuity does not 
exhibit such phenomena. We know 
very well that radiant caloric (p. 47), 
is scarcelyto be disunited from light,but 
can “‘ the calorific properties of light” 
be unequivocally asserted? There 
are many experiments which seem to 
show that pure light is wholly inde- 
pendent of caloric. After the posi- 
tion “ that water is permeable to 
heat upwards, but not downwards,” 
we see no reference to the important 
and reverse experiments of Dr. Mur- 
ray, Edinburg P. 57, * caloric is 
capable of being reflected like light; 
this is called radiation.” It is well 
known that bodies which reflect do 
not radiate, and the converse. “ From 
the principle of evaporation we feel 
colder on the sea-coast,” is a false 
datum. The phenomena of frigorific 
mixtures are mentioned in the same 
page, without the theory; we men- 
tion this merely to signify that the 
requisition of principles as we advance 
in scientific knowledge is of the first 
importance. ‘* Heat may be applied 
to water in much abundance, but it 
will not thereby acquire an additional 
degree of temperature ;” we presume 
that it is meant “ to boiling water.” 

There is a want of logical purity in 
the definitions of chemical science 
(we do not mean Mr. Murray’s, for 
he has used them by precedent) ; thus 
caloric is termed matier of heat, both 
implying the principle and medium 
in which it is embraced: “ physical 
affections” should not be applied, ex- 
cept in relation to animate matter. 





*,* We wish to correct an inadver- 
tency in our Review of Mr. Whateley 
on Opthalmia, p. 554. ‘* Qver’’ should 
have been inserted for “‘ in the tempo- 
ral muscle ;”” it will be necessary, for 
farther precision, to state that the Seton 
should be placed a full inch from the 
external canthus. 
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Camsrivce,June 28.—The anoual prizes 
of 15 guineas each, given by the members 
for this University, to two Senior and two 
Middle Bachelors of Arts, who shall com- 
pose the best dissertations in Latin Prose, 
are judged as follows :—Senior Bachelors : 
Subject, Quenam fuerint Oraculorum vera 
indoles ac natura? C. J. Heathcote, of 
Trinity College. No 2nd prize adjudged. 
Middle Bachelors: Subject, Inter Veterum 
Philosophorum sectas, cuinam potissimum 
tribuenda sit laus vere sapientie? T. F. 
Ellis, of Trinity College. No 2nd prize 
adjudged. 

July 5. The Porson Prize, for the 
best translation of a passage from Shak- 
speare into Greek verse, was on Tuesday 
adjudged to Mr. Horatio Waddington, 
Scholar of Trinity-college.—The subject 
was from Coriolanus, act 5, scene 3, part 
of Volumnia’s speech, beginning with 
“ Thou know’st, great son, the end of war ’s 
uncertain ;” and ending with “ Let us 
shame him with our knees.” 

Nearly ready for Publication : 

The History and Antiquities of the Ca- 
thedral of York. By Mr. Brirron. 

A Geographical, Historical, Commercial, 
and Agricultural View of the United States 
of America; with an account of Upper 
and Lower Canada, illustrated by Maps 
and Views. 

A full Explanation of the Commerce of 
Russia, more particularly that of St. Pe- 
tersburg, with the last export and import 
regulations. By Mr. Borison. 

The History of the Indian Archipelago. 
By Joun Crawrurp, esq. F. R. S. late 
British resident at the Court of the Sultan 
of Java; with illustrative Maps and En- 
gravings. 

Reicuarn’s Itinerary of Germany ; with 
Views, Map, and Plans. 12s. bound, 

The History of Gog and Magog, the 
Champions of London ; containing an ac- 
count of the origin of many things relative 
to the City ; with Plates. 

Madame de Geolis’ Manuel duVoyageur, 
in six languages; viz. English, French, 
Italian, German, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

Physiological Fragments; or Sketches 
of various Subjects intimately connected 
with the study of Physiology. By Joun 
BywarTer. 8vo. 

The thirteenth quarterly Number of 
Annals of the fine Arts; containing Es- 
says, &c. by Bir Ricuarp Corr Hoare, 
bart. Messrs. Hazitetr, Haypon, West, 
Prince Hoarz, &c. &c. Catalogues of 


English pictures, at Sir George Beau- 
mont’s ; and reviews of all the public and 
private Exhibitions. 

The School of Improvement ; two juve- 
nile Dramas. 18mo, with Plates. 





The Accidents of Youth ; consisting of 
short stories calculated to improve the 
moral conduct of Children, 

The Tale of Gismunda and Guiscardo ; 
a Poem. By W. Witmor, LL.B. 

Fredalia, or the Dumb Recluse; a new 
Poem inthree Parts. By W. Firzczratp, 
jun. author of the Siege of Carthage, a 
Tragedy. 

Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and 
other Poems. By WitxiiaM Procter. 

Orient Harping, a Desultory Poem, in 
two parts, by Joun Lawson, Missionary 
at Calcutta, To which are added Notes, 
illustrative of several parts of the Poem, 
Also, the third edition of The Maniac, 
with other Poems, by the same Author. 

No Fiction: a Narrative, founded on 
recent and interesting Facts, 

Cornubia; a descriptive Poem ; in five 
cantos. By Gerorce Wooptey, Author 
of Redemption. 

Preparing for Publication : 

Ao Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the most interesting Objects of Topo- 
graphy throughout the whole of Ireland, 
to accompany “‘ The Beauties of England 
and Wales.” By J. N. Brewer. This 
Work will consist of two large volumes 
octavo, to be published in Monthly num- 
bers, illustrated with Engravings from ori- 
ginal Drawings. In the prosecution of 
this undertaking, which has long been a 
desideratum in Topographical Literature, 
every principal place in Ireland will be 
personally inspected by the Author, and a 
correspondence is established with many 
of the most distinguished characters in 
that country. It may be reasonably ex- 
pected that much curious novelty of intel- 
ligence will be disclosed in the Historical 
and Descriptive Account of Cities and 
Towns, Monastic and other Antiquities, 
so little known even to readers with whom 
less interesting parts of the British Em- 
pire are familiar objects of topographical 
discussion. 

A History of Waltham Abbey, Essex, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time, with Biographical Notices of the 
various emivent Characters either born 
there, or that have held high appoint- 
ments in the Abbey. Translations from 
Records in the Tower, &c. &c. By James 
IuBery. 

A History of the County of Northum- 
berland, By the Rev. Joun Hopcson, of 
Jarrow. 

An Account of Eight Years Residence 
in Greenland, illustrated by Charts and 
Views. By Mr. Griesexe. 

A Series of Portraits of the British 
Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, copied 
from the most authentic Originals, and 
engraved 
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engraved in the line manner hy Encte- 
HEART, WarREN, Wepcwoop, &c. and in 
size and selection peculiarly adapted to 
the Illustration of Mr. Campbell’s Speci- 
mens of British Poets. ‘To be completed 
in about twenty-five Parts, each Part 
containing six Portraits. 

The Army Medical Officer’s Manual, 
upon Active Service ; or, Precepts for his 
Guidance in the various Situations in 
which he may be placed; and for the 
preservation of the health of Armies from 
Foreign Service. By J. G. V. Mi.tiin- 
cen, M. D. Surgeon to His Majesty’s 
Forces, &c. 

A new edition of his Practice of the 
Customs, to which will be added the new 
Consolidation Act, and other considerable 
improvements. By Mr. Smytu, one of the 
Surveyors-Gen. of His Majesty’s Customs. 

The Spectator in a Stage Coach. 

Isabel of the Isles, or the Carr of Uah 
Viarnag ; a metrical Romance of the fif- 
teenth century. By Mr. Joun Carter Hay 
Aten. It will consist of nine Cantos, with 
notes ; the scenery is chiefly in the Hie- 
lands and Hebrides ; the story is wholly a 
work of imagination, all the incidents be- 
ing fictitious, and most of the characters : 
an extract, as a specimen of the style, is 
given in our Poetry for the present month, 





AncrenT AND Mopern Greek. 

Some time ago the attention of the pub- 
lick was excited to a lecture on the antient 
and modern language of Greece, delivered 
by Mr. Calbo, a native of the island of 
Zante. That lecture, with very little 
alteration, was repeated on June 28th. 
On the 30th, Mr. Calbo read the Oration 
of Isocrates for Archidamus, making ob- 
servations philological, critical, and illus- 
trative of the pronunciation of the modern 
Greeks. On July 3d, he delivered his 
third and last lecture, which contained 
much matter worthy of consideration. 

The lecturer commenced by expressing 
his deep sense of the difficulties attendant 
upon his task. To attack a firmly fixed 
opinion which pervaded all Europe of the 
extinction for many ages of a language, 
and to attempt to prove beyond a doubt, 
that it was still the vernacular tongue of 
millions, was ‘an effort which could not 
succeed without a rare combination of 
qualifications in the individual who ven- 
tured upon so arduous an undertaking. 
In spite, however, of these difficulties, and 
the cautious advice of his friends, he had 
been induced to press forward in behalf of 
his unhappy country, supported by the 
conviction that her language and pronun- 
ciation had been transmitted from sire to 
son, as the least perishable inheritance 
that could be bequeathed. There did not 
exist any grammar which could enable 
the world to form a correct opinion of the 
existing language of the more polished in- 
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habitants of Greece. Authors had judged 
hastily from the dialects of the common 
people, or they would have found that the 
Grecian language had remained unchanged 
in substance century after century. Ia 
proof of this assertion, the Lecturer quot- 
ed a passage from a modern writer, and 
compared it with one of Xenophon. The 
language was so entirely the same, that it 
was impossible to distinguish which was 
the antient and which the modern. The 
last argument to which he should have re- 
course was the history of the language. 
As our space will allow us only to give a 
very imperfect sketch of the lecture, we 
can do little more than mention the periods 
into which Mr. Calbo divided the history 
of the Greek language : 

First period—From the fabulous times 
to the Trojan war. 

Second period—From the Trojan to the 
Persian war. 

Third period—The golden era of Greek 
learning, beginning from the Persian war, 
and ending at the time of Alexauder the 
Great. 

Fourth period —From Alexander the 
Great to the taking of Corinth by the 
Romans, 

Fifth period—From the taking of Co- 
rinth to the reign of Constantine the Great. 

Sixth period— From Constantine the 
Great to the invasion of Constantinople by 
the Turks. 

Seventh period—From the taking of 
Constantinople to the present times. 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Calbo 
combated the prevailing opinions that the 
Greeks received their language from the 
Egyptians and Phenicians, and subse- 
quently spoke the language of the Pelas- 
gians, and followed the history of the lan- 
guage and literature of Greece through 
its progress and decay. In his observa- 
tions on the 7th period, he begged his au- 
ditors to remember that the grammars and 
reproaches of the rest of Europe were 
founded upon the language studied, and 
facts collected, in places not entitled to be 
deemed the standard of the general or the 
written language of the modern Greeks— 
that the language of the seamen of some 
islands had been compared with that which 
flourished in the third period, and the 
general language with the uniform, regu- 
lar, fixed dialect of the writers of a single 
city and a single period. When the Ot- 
toman Empire was established at Constan- 
tinople, many of the learned sought refuge 
in Italy, but the Clergy did not fly from 
the capital; so that the Greek nation, 
though it lost its political centre, pre- 
served its religious one, and looked upon 
the Patriarch as their Chief, the Synod as 
their Senate, the Old and New Testament, 
the Holy Fathers, and Plato and Aristotle 
as their classics. 

‘© If we examine,” said Mr. Calbo, 

* the 
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“the political system, and the national 
character of the Turks, we must wonder 
at the number of writers who illumined 
the first years of our misfortunes. To- 
wards the end of the year 1500, Panagi- 
otacchi (a learned and well-informed man, 
as is proved by his letter to Athanasius 
Kirkero, upon the obelisk of Constanti- 
nople), for our good fortune, was chosen 
by the Sultan as his dragoman. Alexan- 
der Maurocordato, with not less virtue and 
still greater learning, succeeded to that 
dignity, The efforts made by these Princes 
and their successors, joined to the efforts 
made by enlightened Patriarchs to reani- 
mate and brighten the lamp of literature, 
which, though burning dimly, was not 
extinct, have produced the happiest re- 
sults within the last half century. Greece 
has seen the number of its books and 
schools increased, and the names of many 
learned adorn a catalogue, too long to be 
read now. Among the living and most 
justly esteemed authors are, Adamantius 
Coray, honoured and liberally pensioned 
by the French Government ; Bamba, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric, in Greece ; Constantine- 
Carateodoridi, honoured and pensioned by 
the Russians, and Professor of Greek Lite- 
rature at Odessa; and Codrica, Professor 
of the Greek Grammar and Modern Lite- 
rature at the Lyceum of Paris, on whom 
the French Government have justly be- 
stowed both rewards and dignities. 

**The style of these writers may be 
divided into three classes; the first, more 
abounding in popular phrases, therefore, 
a specimen of the general language, which 
partakes not only of the four dialects, but 
of the dialect of almost every district ; the 
second, a bold style, modelled upon the 
classic of former ages, therefore, an ima- 
ginary style ; and the third, a faithful copy 
of the language of the Patriarchion, there- 
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fore Byzantine, and from which the learn- 
ed of Europe should judge of the state of 
the learning among the present Greeks — 
from this third style I took that specimen 
which I read to you, in order to shew whe- 
ther the pure style of a modern could be 
distinguished from that of an antient 
author, From the works written in this, 
we have a proof that those words which for 
a time had been forgotten are now again 
in circulation, and become familiar; and 
that the use of foreign words and phrases 
are discontinued, The Greek Newspapers 
which are now published in Vienna, are 
written in this style, which proves, that it 
begins to be acknowledged by the whole 
nation as the standard of good style, and 
as the general and written language. 
These Papers have been printed for these 
seven years past; a fact which proves 
that their style is understood, and that 
the modern inhabitants of Greece commu- 
nicate their ideas not by the means of a 
jargon, but by a language logically dif- 
ferent from that of the golden period of 
Athens, but scarcely varying from it in its 
grammatical construction, 

* Therefore, if you say that Homer and 
Aristophanes, Herodotus and Arian, are 
writers of the same nation, and use the 
same language, by what arguments can it 
be proved that the present writers, be- 
tween whom and Arian there is less dif- 
ference than between this author and He- 
rodotus; by what sound arguments, I say, 
can it be proved that they belong to any 
other than the real Greek nation and 
language.” 





An eminent bookseller of Germany, 
named Cotta, is about to publish a genea- 
logy of his family, for the purpose of prov- 
ing that he is descended from the ancient 
family of that name in Rome. 


A 


ARTS AND 


Macu Inery. 

Mr. Owen stated at the recent meeting 
in London (the Duke of Kent in the chair), 
when a Committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate his plan, and report upon its 
practicability, that 200,000 pair of hands, 
with machinery, spun as much cotton now 
as 40 years ago, without machinery, 
would have employed 20,000,000, that is, 
100 to 1! That the cotton spun in a 
year, at this time, in this country, would 
require, without machinery, at least 
60,000,000 of labourers with single wheels! 
and that the quantity of manufacturing 
works of all sorts, done by the aid of ma- 
chinery in this nation, was such as would 
require, without that aid, the labour of 
at least 400,000,000 of manufacturers !!! 

A mechanic of Offenbourg in Brisgau, 
named Xavier Michael, has invented a 
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portative machine, by which a person 
shipwrecked may support himself ou the 
water, and carry provisions, for several 
days. The machine is 5 feet in diameter 
aud 3 ineheshigh, By the use of it rivers 
can be passed. Two experiments were 
made on the Rhine on the 20th and 31st 
ult. and perfectly succeeded. 

A boy, named John Young, residing in 
Newton-upon-Ayr, has constructed a piece 
of mechanism, of which the following is 
some account:—A box, about three feet 
long, by two brvad, and six or eight inches 
deep, has a frame and paper covering 
erected on it, in the form of a house, so 
that the box appears as the floor of the 
house. On the upper part of the box are 
a number of wooden figures, about two or 
three inches high, representing people em- 
ployed in those trades or sciences with 
which 
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which the boy is familiar. The whole are 
put in motion at the same time by ma- 
chinery, within the box, acted upon by 
a handle like that of a hand-organ. A 
weaver upon his loom, with a fly-shuttle, 
uses his hands and feet, and keeps his eye 
upon the shuttle, as it passes across the 
web. A soldier, sitting with a sailor ata 
change-house table, fills a glass, drinks it 
off, then knocks on the table, upon which 
an old woman opens a dvor, makes her 
appearance, and they retire. Two shoe- 
makers upon their stools are seen, the one 
beating leather and the other sewing a 
shoe. A cloth-dresser, a stone-cutter, a 
cooper, a tailor, a woman churning, and 
one teasing wool, are all at work. There 
is also a joiner sawing a piece of wood, 
and two blacksmiths beating a piece of 
iron, the one using a forge-hammer and 
the other a small hammer; a boy turning 
a grinding-stone, while a man sharps an 
instrument upon it; and a barber shav- 
ing a man, holding fast by the nose with 
one hand. The boy is only about 17 
years of age, and since the bent of his 
mind could be first marked, his only 
amusement was his working with a knife, 
making little mechanical figures; and this 
is the more extraordinary, as he had no 
opportunity whatever of seeing any per- 
son employed in a similar way. He was 
bred a weaver with his father, and since 
he could be employed at the trade, has 
had no time for his favourite study, ex- 
cept after the work ceased, or during the 
intervals; and the only tool he ever had 
to assist him was a pocket knife. In his 
earlier years he produced several curiosi- 
ties on a smaller scale, but the above is 


his greatest work, to which he has devoted 
all his spare time during the last two 
years. 

Scizntiric Exrepition.—A steam-boat 
is to be lauuched at Pittsburgh, to be 
employed in an expedition to the Yellow 
Stone-river, the object of which is to ob- 
tain a history of the inhabitants, soil, 
minerals, and curiosities. Maj, Long, of 
New Hampshire, topographical engineer ; 
Mr. Graham, of Virginia; Mr. W. H. 
Swift, of Massachusets, from the Military 
Academy ; Major Biddle, of the Artillery ; 
Dr. Jessop, mineralogist; Dr. Say, bo- 
tanist and geologist; Dr. Baldwin, zoolo- 
gist and physician; Mr. Peale, of Phila- 
delphia, landscape-painter and ornitholo- 
gist; Mr. Seymour, ditto; and Major 
Fallow, of the Indian Department, form 
the Expedition. The boat is 75 feet long, 
13 beam, draws 19 inches of water, and 
is well armed: she carries on her flag a 
White Man and an Indian shaking bands, 
the Calumet of Peace and the Sword. Her 
machinery is fixed to avoid the snags and 
sawyers of the rivers.—The Expedition 
departs with the best wishes of the friends 
of science. 

The Mavsoteums of the three last 
branches of the illustrious and unfortu- 
nate House of Stuart, that is, of the Pre- 
tender (James III.) his son Prince Charles 
Edward, and Cardinal York, his son, have 
been opened in the Vatican at Rome, to 
the view of the publick. ll the curious 
admire these master-pieces of the cele- 
brated sculptor Canova, which contain an 
expression, and evince a taste, that are 
worthy of the age of Pericles, and do honour 
to the munificence of the Prince Regent. 


—E 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


Resgarcues 1n Ecyrrt. 

In our Magazine for June (p. 529), we 
introduced some remarks relative to the 
enterprizing spirit and successful re- 
searches of Major Fitzclarence. Since 
which we have perused, with considerable 
pleasure, his “‘ Journal of a Route across 
India through Egypt,” &c. It contains 
some interesting particulars yespecting 
the labours of Belzoni, Salt, and Caviglia. 

On the author’s arrival at Cairo, he 
introduces us at once to some of the curi- 
Osities collected by Mr. Salt. ‘ At last,” 
says he, “‘ we reached the door of the 
house I was in search of, and learned, 
with pleasure, that its owner was at home. 
1 jumped off my donkey, and passing 
through a narrow passage, entered a 
court-yard of small dimensions ; and from 
the extraordinary figures against the walls 
around me, should have fancied I was in 
the catacombs, had I not recollected that 
I was in the sanctum sanctorum of an in- 
veterate and most successful antiquarian. 


The lanterns illuminated the massy figures 
around ; and baving the prospect of view- 
ing them the next morning, I went on 
with the hope of entering when supper 
was on the table ; but before I could at- 
tain the desired object, I had to pass two 
large wooden figures, like porters, at the 
door, from the tombs of the Kings of 
Thebes ...... While at supper, Mr. 
Belzoni, of whom I had heard so much, 
made his appearance, and I was greatly 
struck with his person, being in the 
Turkish costume. He was the handsomest 
man I ever saw, was above six ,feet six 
inches high, and his commanding figure 
set off by a long beard. He spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly, and the subject which had 
engrossed our thoughts so long, that of 
opening the second pyramid, was brought 
on the tapis.”—It was agreed that they 
should set off next day to see the adjacent 

wonders. 
**{ had much conversation with Mr. 
Salt and Signor Belzoni respecting the 
late 
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late discoveries in and near the ruins of 
Thebes, which seem to surpass every 
thing in the world except Eilora. The 
tomb lately opened by Mr. Salt was dis- 
covered by Mr. Belzoni, by what he calls 
a certain index, which has guided him in 
opening the second pyramid: what this 
index is I know not; but certainly he has 
been most successful, and cherishes the 
intention, if supported by our Govern- 
ment, of doing much more. In my opi- 
nion, he is too valuable a man for us to 
permit to labour for any other nation. 
Fame appears to be the object for which 
he is most anxious, though he has nothing 
to live on but the produce of a few statues 
sold to the Comte de Forbin (who has 
been in this country travelling for the 
French government), to replace those 
various niches in the Louvre now vacant 
by our having forced them to deliver back 
divers works of art to their original pos- 
sessors, Mr. Salt showed me some beau- 
tiful specimens of papyrus which he had 
himself taken out of the mummy wrap- 
pers. They all appeared to have at the 
top of the roll a representation of religious 
worship, and the figures were painted in 
more than one colour, He pointed out 
some small wax figures; one with the 
head of a woman, one with an eagle’s 
head, one with a monkey’s, and another 
with that of a ram: these were uniformly 
found in the better kind of mummies. 


To prove that sculpture had been carried 
to very great perfection among the antient 
Egyptians, he showed me a small leg and 
thigh made of wood, about 10 inches long, 
most correctly carved, and equal to, if 
not surpassing, any thing I had previously 


seen. He showed me also a piece of 
linen covered with hieroglyphics, which 
appeared exactly as if it had been printed. 
Several mammies which he had opened 
had down the front of their person broad 
pieces of leather, gilt, as fresh as the day 
they were made; and I have understood 
that gilding has, in several instances, been 
proved to be well known to the Egyptians. 
. +. + Both Mr. Salt and Mr, Belzoni 
were enraptured with the sarcophagus 
they had discovered; and when I fully 
comprehended its beauty and value, my 
feelings were congenial with theirs with- 
out having seen it. A piece of alabaster 
9 feet 3 inches long would in itself be a 
curiosity ; but when it is considered that 
so much pains have been used in the ela- 
borate carving of so fragile a material, it 
almost surpasses belief. It is made some- 
thing in the form of a human body, but 
the sides of it are not above two and a half 
inches thick, all deeply carved in minia- 
ture figures representing triumphs, pro- 
cessions, sacrifices, &c. All these figures 
are stained in the deepest blue ; and when 
a light is placed in the inside, the alabas- 
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ter being transparent, they appear upon 
a pellucid ground. It was found in what 
Mr. Belzoni supposes to be a tomb of the 
god Apis, and was most unaccountably 
placed across the top of a hollow passage 
(which leads 300 feet beyond, into the 
solid rock, and has not yet been explored 
to the utmost) with not above one inch 
resting on one of the sides, so that, had 
it slipped, it would have fallen and 
been shattered to pieces. We visited the 
court-yard which I had passed through 
last night, and surveyed four statues of 
black granite as large as life, with women’s 
bodies and heads of lions. They are in a 
sitting posture, with the emblematical key 
of the Nile in one of their hands. Bel- 
zoni discovered these, with about thirty 
others, deep under the sand. They had 
been deposited there without regularity, 
as if to be concealed, Two of these he 
had sold to the Comte de Forbin for the 
French Museum. Mr. Salt next drew my 
attention to two wooden figures as large as 
life, found at Thebes in a standing posi- 
tion. They were covered with a sort of 
varnish, and had their eyes and part of 
their bodies inlaid with some metal.” 

On the 10th of March, 1818, the author 
set off with Messrs. Salt and Belzoni to 
view the Pyramids. He pays a just tri- 
bute to Capt. Caviglia, who so success- 
fully explored the well as it used to be 
called in the great pyramid; to him and 
Mr. Salt, in laying open the front of the 
sphinx; and to Belzoni, of whose labours 
in opening the second pyramid he gives 
some particulars. “At a distance were 
Arabs employed on the third pyramid, by 
Belzoni; and certainly, if we may judge 
from his former success at Thebes, and 
the second pyramid, it is to be hoped he 
will not labour in vain.” 

A few weeks ago, that accomplished 
and gallant officer, Col. Straton, of the 
Enniskillen dragoons, presented to the 
Museum of the University of Edinburgh, 
through Professor Playfair, an Egyptian 
mummy, in a very high state of preserva- 
tion, It was brought from Thebes by the 
Colonel himself, along with several other 
Egyptian remains, which he has also pre- 
sented to the College. This mummy, to 
judge from its triple inclosure, rich and 
varied hieroglyphical ornaments, and si- 
tuation when in Thebes, must be the body 
of a person of the highest rank, and which 
was probably consigned to the catacombs 
3000 years ago. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES. 

Twenty-eight Roman coins, some silver, 
and the other brass, were discovered a 
few weeks ago inclosed in a small oaken 
box, on Longton Moss, in Lancashire, by 
aman employed in cutting turf. Those 
which are legible are coins of Trajan, 
Adrian, 
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Adrian, Antonine, and Faustina, the wife 
of Marcus Aurelius. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Rome, dated May 25:—* In the 
course of this month the search of the 
Tiber will begin. The preparations for 
this grand undertaking are carrying on 
with the greatest activity. The excava- 
tions of Pompeii are continued with suc- 
cess. They have lately discovered there 
several edifices, in the fine street which 
leads to the Temple of Isis, to that of 
Hercules, and to the Theatre. In a house 
which doubtless belonged to some man of 
science, there were found some surgical 
instruments of excellent workmanship, and 
some paintings representing fruit and ani- 
mals, which are worthy of admiration for 
the extreme truth of the imitation.” 

The ruins of an antient Nautnachia, or 
Aquatic Amphitheatre, have been disco- 
vered at Lyons. 

New Comer. 

On Saturday, the 3d of July, a Comet, 
being the first observed here since 1811, 
made its appearance about 15 degrees 
above our horizon. From its magnitude 
and its splendour, it must be at a compa- 
ratively short distance from the sun. Its 
nucleus was clearly defined, of a brilliant 
white light, and through a small telescope 
appeared superior in size to Venus. It 
had a tail extending several degrees, and 
slightly curled at the top. In less than 
an hour it described a curve of many mil- 
lions of miles, Its situation among the 
stars seemed to be near the fore feet of 
the constellation Lynx, not far from the 
star called (B) Beta Auriga, nearly in a 
line with it and the very bright star called 
Capella: its tail extends considerably 
more than that of September and October, 
1811. Probably the present Comet has 
long traversed the ethereal space, and is 
now rapidly making its way towards the 
sun, its foci, in which case it will b 
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minishing from 33 to 35 seconds in 24 
hours. M. Blampain’s observations em- 
braced but a very small arc: but from 
them M. Nicollet deduced a_ parabolic 
orbit. According to calculations, it pass- 
ed its point nearest to the sun on the 3d 
of March last year, at 15 min. past 11. 
Its peribelial distance equal to 1-12567 (a 
little more than 14); that of the earth to 
the sun being taken as unity—~ 
Inclination of its orbit to 

the ecliptic ........ e+. 88 deg. 33 min. 
Longitude of the ascend- 

ing node. ........ eseesee 68 deg. 5 min. 
Longitude of perihelium, 

calculated by the or- 

Dit. r.er00 ercerceccosece 187 deg. 32 min. 

Its heliocentric movement direct. 

On the 12th, the Comet was observed at 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, on 
the meridian, about midnight. 

Mean time, ......... 26h. 6 min. 17 sec, 

" 7 h. 22 min. 20 sec, 
N. Polar distance... 39 d. 28 min. 35 sec. 


Movinc Mountain. 


A singular and recent event excites the 
astonishment of the inhabitants of Namur 
and Dinant, which seems worthy the at- 
tention of the learned, who study the 
nature of our globe. Behind one part of 
the Castle of Namur there is a pretty high 
mountain (perhaps hill), at the foot of 
which there was a spring of water, of con- 
siderable magnitude, which never dried 
up. Since the time that the plan of the 
new fortifications of Namur and of its 
citadel has been executed, this spring has 
been choked up, and has disappeared. 
The proprietors of all the parts of the 
mountain perceived that a revolution of 
some kind was preparing in the interior of 
their property; and nothing could equal 
their surprise when they became convinced 
that the powerful action of the waters of 
the choked-up spring was undermining a 





more brilliant in approaching the sun, but 
appear to sink towards the northern hori- 
zon, and very soon become invisible, It 
is nearly in our zenith about noon-day, 
and consequently obscured by the solar 
rays. If it should have passed its perihe- 
lion, and be receding from the sun, it will 
gradually diminish in splendour, but may 
remain visible for some considerable 
time. 

It is supposed that this is the same 
Comet that was announced in the Philoso- 
phical Magazine for March, last year. It 
was discovered on the 26th of December, 
1817, in the Constellation of the Swan, 
by M. Blampain, at Marseilles, and ob- 
served by him to the 18th of January last 
year. Its movement was described by 
M. Blampain as very slow, its right ascen- 
sion increasing only seven minutes in 
twenty-four hours, and its declination di- 


great part of this mountain, and continued 
to make it move in a mass, without any 
sinking or cracks which might assist the 
observers in their calculations respecting 
it. The news of this event soon spread ; 
in a short time the whole part of the road 
which leads to Dinant has been occupied 
by one of the points of this mountain ; 
and it has been necessary, in consequence, 
to remedy this inconvenience by throwing 
a bridge over the Meuse, towards the 
bank which leads to Ivoir, the actual resi- 
dence of Count Depatin, formerly Com- 
mandant of Tournay.—The people have 
now given to this mountain the name of 
the walking mountain; and in fact its 
motions are perceptible, as well as the 
direction that the weight of the waters, 
which daily increases more and more, 
makes it take toward the bank of the 


Meuse. 
SELECT 
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LINES ON ITALY. 
By J. Hottanp. 
Is there a genial clime, a favour’d spot, 
Where Freedom whispers—Slavery is 
not? 
Where Man, unshackled, independent, free, 
Breathes and respires the breath of Li- 
berty ! 
And every scene and every note inspires, 
Expansive charity and pure desires ? 
Where virtue, temperance, health-beget- 
ting toil, [smile ? 
Love, Science, Justice, sweet Religion 
By ages essenc’d from all meaner strife, 
At once the balsam and the bread of life. 
—O bear me there my wishes—there re- 
pose [close ; 
Thy smile, blest country, on my life’s late 
Be there my home—whate’er in heaven’s 
decree, 
Of good or evil is reserv’d for me ; 
To delve its quarries, or to dig its ores, 
To dress its vineyards, or defend its 
shores ; 
Or, blest with competence, to taste of ease, 
Ease blest indeed, where realms are blest 
with these ! 
Or then to wake imagination’s theme, 
A fond enthusiast raptur’d with the dream ; 
This were the spot, if any could inspire, 
The pregnant bosom with poetic fire. 
Is there a land—or habitable space— 
Smiles there a spot of such distinguish’d 
grace ? 
Where shall we turn; when human cir- 
cles ran [man ? 
First round the birth-place of primeval 
And culture first receiv’d, to raise her crop, 
Sweat from young Labour’s brow—the new- 
born drop ? 
Or turn we where the roaming Savage 
strides [tides ; 
O’er isles thick scatter’d amidst ocean’s 
Where Nature’s finger at unthwarted 
length, [strength ;. 
Roves o’er his form of gracefulness and 
And Nature’s smile, that flashes in his 
mien, [scene ? 
Reflects his landscape’s wildly-beauteous 
Or shall we find that imprescriptive nook, 
That loveliest pictur’d page of Nature’s 


> 
Where every scene by Science is defin’d, 
And every note is Harmony refin’d? 
Where Genius walks, and round her peace- 
ful fane, 
August Refinement leads her sacred train? 
And richly various—every feature wears 
The tutor’d aspect of past thousand years ? 
That surely were the spot—and they were 
wise— 
A world’s example spread before their 
eyes; 
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——— exalted, they with stern de- 

ate, 

Convers’d with ages of anterior date: 

Glancing thro’ zras yet remote and dim, 

Still saw their ark of pride triumphant 
swim : 

Still saw their sons transmit from name to 
vame, 

Unsullied h s degenerate fame. 

Such dreams were mine, when youth- 

ful reason play’d, 

And Hope romantic oft with Fancy stray’d ; 

When warm with Pleasure’s tale of other 
climes, [crimes. 

I wept their follies, and bewail’d their 

But most lamented when a Tyrant’s nod, 

Curs’d with his power, and rul’d with Sla- 
very’s rod ; 

Wrung from the shrinking frame all germs 
of worth, [earth ; 

And crush’d the mortal, and the man to 

Till tam’d and servile, at a master’s beck 

He yields the willing homage of his neck ! 

Such thoughts in youth thro’? my warm 





bosom ran, 

And fix’d the bias of the future man. 

Curs’d is the state! where despotism 

awes 

A weaken’d race with sanguinary laws ; 

Or if a Tyrant’s, or a Bigot’s nod, 

Rules in the power of man—or name of 
God— 


Where Persecution’s mould'ring embers 
light 
The gloom of Papal or of Pagan night! 
Where deified Corruption scowls to see 
The altars sacred to Idolatry.— 
Ab turn we but to that delightful clime, 
Where sev’n-seated Rome once rose sub- 
lime ; 
When thron’d in awful plenitude of power, 
Greatness her diadem—the world her 
dower ! 
Fair clime, thy name how splendidly un- 
fari’d, 
Garden of Europe—amistress of the world! 
There warmer suns indulgent smiles be- 
stow, [glow ; 
And teeming Nature owns the genial 
There Spring, in verdant robe, and rosy 
crown’d, 
Scatters her budding redolence around ; 
And Summer wakens into earliest birth 
The flowery fragrance of the blooming 
earth ; 
There smiling skies prolong the flowery 
reign, 
Nor icy Winter desolates the plain : 
Where corn-rob’d vales before the breeze 
recline, 
And melting clusters load the fruitful vine ; 
Where harvest fruits anticipate the hand, 
And laughing plenty frolics o’er the ~~ 
h 
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O happy vales! O proud, thrice blissful 
shores, [stores ; 

Where liberal Nature gives her amplest 

If with these blessings Heaven more 
richly gives, [lives. 

Man born for freedom—there a freeman 

Such were thy vales, Italia! such thy 

charms, 

A clime of beauty, and a fand of arms; 

Stern independance ramping on thy crest, 

Gleam'd like a beacon o’er thy free-born 
breast. 

Such are thy vales—thy sons no longer 
brave; [slave ; 

The once proud freeman creeps a timid 

War wrests thy country, and a conque- 
ror’s hand * 

Grasps, and divides thy alienated land. 

The last weak glimmer of thy sunshine 
seems [beams. 

To tremble o’er thee, with departing 

Not on ¢hy soil alone—lo! wide and far, 

Stern desolation hacks destructive war ; 

Dire scourge of Nations! at whose fright- 
ful mien, . 

The harvest sickens—fades the cheerful 
scene,— 

What shall avail to quell its dreadful force, 

Or tame the demons which direct its 
course ? 

Shall revulutions—shall a Monarch’s nod— 

The voice of reason—or the hand of God— 

Or shall the Muse predate its final hour, 

And war obsequious own the Poet’s 
power? + 

Such was the theme when Mantua’s 

vales along, 

The tuneful Maro pour’d his rural song ; 

His was the task, in sweet didactic verse, 

The swain’s delightful labours to re- 
hearse f ; 

Jn classic style to charm the polish’d ear, 

And sing the various pleasures of the year: 

To call the warrior from his bloody toil, © 

To sow and reap the long-neglected soil ; 

And see the sun that frown’d on constant 
war, 

Gleam on the plough’s now bright earth- 
burnish’d share, 

See regal hands the cult’ring rite bestow, 

Aad vict’ry’s laurels deck the sacred 
plough. 


Auspicious omen of a nation’s weal ! 

When scepter’d Monarchs condescend to 
feel 

Their country’s weakness, and partake 
the pain, 

Its virtues shelter, and its vice restrain ; 

Sway Trath’s bright sceptre in degenerate 
times, {crimes, 

With Cesar’s greatness—without Cesar’s 

Italia ! once the world beheld thee such ; 

Rich in industry, as in science rich ; 

Piled by thy art, what glorious structures 
rise, [skies ; 

Thy lofty temples piere’d the nether 

But how exalted once, no more avails 

Thy fruitful vallies and thy fragrant gales ; 

Or marble columns once that lifted high 

The graceful colonade, and charm'd the 
eye, 

Now distant breaking on the weary sight, 

Each hallow’d grove, each consecrated 
height ; 

Where Time’s corroding power betrays its 
trust, 

And marble grandeur crumbles into 
dust :— 

Thy sons how oft, when sober moon-light 
falls [walls ; 

Slant thro’ the crevice of the fractur’d 

When wand’ring with some dark - ey'd 
beauty there, 

He pours the tale of softness on her ear ; 

How oft must keen upbraiding feelings 
start, [heart ? 

And wind like serpents round the lover's 

To think the seeds of Roman loins, once 
brave, [slave ! 

Boasts but the abject birth-right of a 

To him these marble wrecks insinuate 

There was an ra, tho’ of distant date, 

When they were rear’d to consecrate to 
fame 

Some polish’d climax of the Roman name. 

When on each, by distant lands descried, 

The flag of freedom wav’d in martial pride ; 

In Roman states, to Roman hearts en- 
dear’d, 

By enemies, and faithless allies fear’d ; 

Of freedom proud, beneath that flag, un- 
furl'd, 

They rock'd the cradle of the infant 
world ! 





* These lines were written during the dynasty of Buonaparte, when Italy was sub- 
jugated by France. 

t Happily for Europe, that war has closed; would that we could hope, with it, the 
spirit of war was quenched for ever, and that Europe’s latest animosities were buried 
with her victims on the field of Waterloo! that field would be sacred, indeed, could the 
genins of peace erect on that “ place of graves’? a monumental column, and inscribe 
it with “ There shall be war no more !” 

t Virgil, we are told, wrote his exquisitely finished poem of the Georgics, at the so- 
licitation, and under the auspices, of the prime minister of Augustus Cesar. To in- 
vest the art of Husbandry with its antient and proper dignity, and to promote a dis- 
position to cultivate the ground, which had been much neglected, the glories of the war- 
riors having eclipsed other calmer and more beneficent occupations, it was not wn- 
usual in the days of the Republic to decorate the plough with the laurels of her con+ 
querors and dictators ; nor did they disdain to honour the occupations of husbandry 
by directing the plough with their own hans. 

: Does 
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Does he not wander, aud with sadd’ning 

face, [trace ? 

These last remains of native grandeur 

See Nature beauteous, and indulgent, 
shine, 

And man, Ainself, amidst ber works de- 
cline ! 

See his bright plains invite him to ordain, 

The meed of culture with the hope of 
gain 5 

Ah, hopeless gain—ah, unpropitious toil, 

Where pamper’d Priesthvod fattens on the 
soil !— 

If wandering where with antient ruins 
spread, 

The Capito! once rear’d i's august head, 

Prone by some prostrate plinth, whose 
carv’d design [line, 

Of fabled history, swells the sculptor’d 

He lies: his senses steep’d in Slavery’s 
dream, [stream : 


‘Hears thus the genius of old Tiber’s 

“ Art thou a son begot of Roman sires? 

Whose vestal daughters kept the sacred 
fi 


res 5 

Whose sons, when freemen, oft were wont 
to lave 

Their nervous bodies in my ample wave ; 

Whose souls, too proud, ne’er bow’d be- 
neath a yoke, [stroke ; 

And recreant nations fear’d their lifted 

In arms invincible, could only feel 

The loss of freedom, not the soldier’s 
steel ! 

O base, degenerate, fallen son, redeem 

Thy father’s freedom, or forsake my 
stream.” 

But he no more the picture of those sires, 

Resign'd his freedom—quench’d those sa- 
cred fires, 

A servile subject, base, unfaithful, mean, 

And poor those virtues which his vices 
screen, 

A living emblem of how fall’n the great, 

A cringing vassal at proud Gallia’s feet ; 

His soul unnerv’d, his mental vigour bound ; 

Tho’ Reason’s lustres brighten all around : 

And meek Religion, that with seraph face, 

Smiles on the mind with soft benigoant 
grace, 

Is here perverted, and along his plains, 
He clanks in superstitious servile chains. 
O Liberty ! whate’er thy essence be, 

The right of nations, or created free, 

The rights of man, or, as in virtue’s youth 

The regal sceptre sway’d in conscious 
truth ; 

Or o’er his plains still nature to restrain, 

Has mark’d his boundary line, with rocks 
or main, 

To rear and guard his hospitable home, 

And unrestrain'd iv liberty to roam ; 

Or does he ask hereditary rite ? 

To reap his lands, his labours to requite ? 

To count his crops while rip’ning in the 
sun, [done ; 

His own sure profits when his labour’s 
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To see no lord claim, as a rightful prize, 

A tythe bis hand bestows, but heart de- 
nies; * 

Wheu these exist, a country still may 
boast 

Of present blessings neither sold nor lost; 

May rise and flourish, and long hope to 
save, 

Their name, and honour, from Destruc- 
tion’s grave, 

I turn from Italy ; on Fancy’s wings, 
Above the sphere of sublunary thiags, 
Imagination soars; dear to my sight 
Earth still appears amidst the realms of 

light ; 
Lo! what is that, on which the sunbeams 
rest? [breast, 
That beauteous pendant on old ocean’s 
1 see !—around its verge white breakers 


curl’d, 
*Tis the sublime medallion of the world ! 
I know that image in its compass seen, 
My Island Mother’s own benignant mien. 
Dear as her smile, which once my youth 
caress’d, [bless’d ; 
As her whose care my years of childhood 
Enchas’d with rocks, and girdled with its 
strand— 
That miniature of earth is Aipion’s land ; 
This is the spot, or habitable space ; 
This is the nook of most distinguish’d 
grace! 

My birth-place, and my cradle, and my 
home ! 

Here spent my childhood—bere may be 
my tomb— 

Albion! my fancy roves to otber climes, 

Contrasts thy beauty, and regrets thy 
crimes, 

Yet is no spot of earth sv dear to me, 

No place belov'd of Heaven so much as 
thee. 

Idalia’s vales were fair ; Hydaspe’s 
streams [dreams, 

Might glide delightful in my youthful 

The sound of liberty may thrill my breast, 

But | shall ask myself, am | unbless’d ? 

No, while one drop of true patrician 
blood [flood, 

Flows in the current of Life’s crimsou 

Rather than hate the land that gave me 
birth, 

My name deserves to perisb from the earth ; 

No, ere I with that amor patrie part, 

My mother’s image must forsake my heart, 

Sheffield, Oct. 23, 1817, 


ORIGIN OF THE RED ROSE, 

S, erst, in Eden’s blissful bow’rs, 

Young Eve survey’d her countless 
flow’rs, 
Au op’ning rose, of purest white, 

She mark’d, with eyes that beam’d delight. 
Its leaves she kiss’d: and, straight, it drew, 

From Beauty’s lip, the vermeil hue. 

West-square, July 12. Joun- Carey. 

' Extract 
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Extract from 
“ISABEL OF THE ISLES,” 

A Poem preparing for publication. 
By W. C. H. Atten *, 
HEARD ye that sound! Gramercie, 

hark, 
*Twas not the sullen watch-dog’s bark, 
Nor hollow shriek of boding owl, 
Nor the wild fox’s distant howl, 
Nor murmur of the rising gale, 
Tho’ on it’s wing their mingled wail, 
Thro’ the dull air pass’d faintly by, 
When tho’ but now it glinted high, 
Sunk down the pale benighted moon, 
And toll’d the chime of elve’s dark noon. 
But ’twas a sound so deep, so dread, 
»Twixtdeath-like groan, and murmur bred, 
It seem’d not as of mortal birth, 
Nor breath’d with breath of aught on earth, 
And you might deem from nether bound, 
The yawning grave sent forth the sound. 


The gale is past, and all is still, 
And silence settles on the hill ; 
Nor aught its aweful slumber breaks, 
Nor the dull ear of midnight wakes, 
Save in the Lady’s secret bower, 
A sob, and stifled sigh, 
And round Sir Williams aged bower, 
The black bat flying by. 
For the Lady has heard the unearthly 


moan, 
And her heart throbs fast with fear, 
For their soul must be lead, and their 
hearts of stone, 
Who quailed not that sound to hear: 
And low is the Ladye’s bended knee, 
And low is the Ladye’s head, 
And clasp’d are her hands in agouie, 
Good saints and angels, I pray her speed, 
While Ave she murmurs, with many a bead, 
To holy St. Mary for help in need. 


The last light dropping circlet fell, 
The Ladye ceased her vows to tell, 
And anxious listening fear suppress’d 
The flutter of her beating breast : 
’Twas solemn silent stillness all, 

You might have heard the cricket call, 

One moment and no more : 
For then a moaning wind ’gan creep, 
And slowly swept the rocky steep, 
And round the battlements it pass’d ; 
It was a chill and sullen blast, 

And such a sound it bore, 
As if upon the hollow gale, 
Came murder’d infant’s dying wail, 
And the death-groan and mortal throe, 
Of one ’neath foeman’s deadly blow ; 
And aweful things that night were heard, 
And seen strange sights of portent wind, 

And on the breeze was still. 
Untouch’d the bell in turret toll’d, 
Scream’d the dun owlet from her hold, 
One shriek the waken’d lapwing gave, 
And dog-fox from his lonely cave 

Faint answer’d on the hill! 


* See Literary Intelligence. 
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THE FAREWELL. 

CAN I leave the sweet scenes of my child- 
hood and youth? [liest hours ? 
Can I leave the dear haunts of my ear- 
Where the soft glance of Love, and the 

kind voice of Truth, 
Have increas’d all the charms of their 

beautiful bowers ? 


Can I leave—and for ever! this home of 
my heart, [woe ? 
Without my lyre waking a farewell of 
Tho’ feeble the farewell, its plaint shall 
impart [go !— 
Some solace to sooth me wherever I 
While wanders my eye o’er these lines in 
my sorrow, [shall live ! 
Dear scenes of my happiness, here ye 
Your shades and your solitude Mem’ry 
shall borrow, 
That the past may improve what the 
future can give. 


Tho’ dim the eye now, as it tenderly traces, 

With a lingering look, the fair Eden in 
view, 

A bright beam of pleasure, the tear-drop 

effaces, [it adieu !— 

When I think of the spot where I bade 


The strong chain of feeling no time can 
e’er sever, [her cell ; 

While Memory mournfully breaks from 
And the days that are gone must be dear 
to me ever, [farewell ! 

Yet I smile, when | think of my latest 


The sun, o’er the cedar, and blossoming 
flowers, [and a tear ; 
Look’d doubtfully down, ’twixt a sinilc 
Then burst into splendour—like happier 
hours, [hours were near! 

And it seem’d to foretel—that those 


In the rose-cover’d arbour, sweet scene of 
past pleasures, [store, 

I counted the blessings my heart bad iv 
And it bounding replied, as I dwe/t on the 
treasures, (murmur no more.” 

“Thy friends still are left thee, then 


“ Tho’ ’tis the last look, where thine eye 

now reposes, [beauties combine ; 

Where Taste and where Nature their 

Tho’ blossom for others those bright blush- 

ing roses, [shall press thine! 

The dear hand that planted them, still 

And the hearts that have lov’d thee re- 
main to thee yet ; 

Their truth feels no blight, from the cold 

chilling breeze, 

Oh! the warm sun of friendship ! it never 

will set, [than these !” 

Tho’ it shine upon bowers less sylvan 

Then o’er each soft meadow the stranger 

may wander, [impart ; 

These flowers to others their sweets may 

I grieve not, to think I shall share them no 

longer, [my heart! 

Possess’d of the friends that are dear to 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


House or Commons, June 2. 

In a Committee of Supply, Sir G. War- 
render moved the sum of 2,483,013/. 1%s.7d. 
for the ordinary establishment of the Navy. 

Mr. Calcraft reprobated the reduction 
of the Navy, whilst a Land Force of 
100,000 men was kept up. He also blamed 
the economy recommended by the Finance 
Committee with regard to the Naval Asy- 
lum, whilst no reduction was recommend- 
ed as to the Military Colleges and Asy- 
Jums. 

Sir M. W. Ridley made some observa- 
tions in a similar strain, and objected to 
the retaining of the twe Lay Lords, and 
more than one Secretary, of the Admiralty. 
He moved an amendment, making a re- 
duction of 200,000/, on the estimate. 

After some observations from Sir G. 
Warrender, Lord Compton, Mr. F. Douglas, 
and Sir G. Cockburn, the amendment was 
negatived by 164 to 97, and the original 
resolution was carried. 

The remaining sums for the Navy, and 
those for the Ordnance, were then voted, 
after some conversation on several of the 
items. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a grant of 8,595,600/. in Exchequer 
bills, to pay off an equal sum charged on 
last year’s supplies, and now unprovided for. 

Mr. Grenfell repeated his argument in 
favour of applying the Sinking Fund to the 
supplies of the year, and contended, that 
had this course been followed with regard 
to the loans of 1813, 14, and 15, the saving 
to the publick would have been about 
6,000,0002. 

Mr. C. Grant obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to ensure an easier and better ad- 
ministration of justice in the Court of 
Chancery in Ireland; and another for a 
similar purpose, with regard to the Irish 
Court of Exchequer. 

Lord Althorp moved the second reading 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman said, the pre- 
sent subject was one of the utmost im- 
portance. In the course of four years, 
persons had been discharged whose debts 
had amounted to ten millions ; and the Act 
had wholly failed in its operations, as 
upon the sum of ten millions, only 60,000/. 
had been received in the shape of divi- 
dends. 


June 3. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer submit- 
ted to the House, in a Commitee on Public 
Income avd Expenditure, the fullowing 
resolutions : 

_ “ That since the termination of the war 
in 181), the Property-tax in Great Britain, 


and other taxes in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, which yielded a revenue of upwards 
of 18,000,000/. per annum, have expired, 
or been repealed or reduced. 

** That by an Act passed in the 56th 
Geo. Ill. c. 98, the revenues of Great 
Lritain and Ireland were consolidated from 
the 5th of January, 1817; and that in the 
year preceding the said consolidation, the 
net separate revenue of Ireland was 
4,561,353/.,and the charge of the funded and 
unfunded debt of Ireland was 6,446,825/,, 
including therein the sum of 2,434,124/, 
as the sinking fund applicable to the 
reduction of the debt, which charge ex- 
ceeded the whole net revenue of Ireland 
by the sum of 1,885,472/., without afford- 
ing any provision for the civil list and 
other permanent charges, or for the pro- 
portion of supplies to be defrayed by that 
part of the united kingdom; and that no 
provision has been made by Parliament 
to supply this deficiency. 

** That the supplies to be voted for the 
present year by Parliament may be esti- 
mated at 20,500,000/. 

** That the existing revenue applicable 
to the supplies cannot be estimated at 
more than 7,000,000/. leaving the sum of 
13,500,000/, to be raised by loan, or other 
extraordinary resource, 

“ That the sinking fund applicable to 
the national debt in the present year may 
be estimated at about 15,500,000., ex- 
ceeding the above sum necessary to be 
raised for the service of the year by about 
2,000,0002. only. 

** That to provide for the exigencies of 
the public service, to make such progres- 
sive reduction of the national debt as may 
adequately support public credit, and to 
afford to the country a prospect of future 
relief from a part of its present burdens, it 
is absolutely necessary that there should 
be a clear surplus of the income of the 
country, beyond the expenditure of not 
less than 5,000,000/.; and that with a 
view to the attainment of this important 
object, it is expedient now to increase the 
income of the country by the imposition of 
taxes to the amount of 3,000,000/. per ann.’’ 

Mr. Mellish presented a petition from 
certain merchants, ship-owners, &c. in 
Poplar, Limehouse, and Ratcliffe-High- 
way, against the Foreign Enlistment Bill. 

The Allorney General moved the second 
reading of the Foreign Enlistment Bill. 
The motion was strenuously opposed by 
Sir R. Wilson (who moved to postpone the 
second reading for six months), Mr. Den- 
man, Mr. F. Douglas, Mr. Marryat, and 
Mr. M‘Donald ; and supported by the At- 
torney General, Mr, Wynn, Sir C. Robin- 


son, 
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son, and Lord Castlereagh. On a division, 
the amendment was negatived, and the 
original motion carried by 155 to 42, The 
Bill was then read a second time. 

The House, in a Committee, agreed to 
the resolutions proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, allowing of a composition 
for the Assessed Taxes, in lieu of any fur- 
ther surcharge, at the rate of 5 per cent. 
for houses and windows, and 10 per cent, 
for household establishments. 

After a debate on the Frame-work Knit- 
ters’ Bill, a motion for committing it was 
carried by 37 to 15. 


June 7. 

Lord Cranbourn brought up the Sale 
of Game Bill, which was read the first 
time. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Public Income, &c. Mr. Vansiitart 
addressed the Committee at eome length, 
in support of the resolutions which he had 
submitted on the 3d inst. (see p.69.) The 
revenue, after applying the produce of the 
Sinking Fund to the service of the year,would 
afford only a surplus of about 2,000,000/. 
as an operative sinking fund. This, he 
contended, was too smal! a sum to satisfy 
the public creditor, preserve the stability 
and dignity of the country, provide for 
such emergencies as might arise, and hold 
out to the publick any prospect of the 
smallest relief from their present burdens. 
Me proposed to raise this sum to5,000,000/, 
by additional taxation to the amount of 
3,000,0002. The details of this measure 
would more properly come under conside- 
ration in the Committee of Ways and 
Means. He would at present only state 
that he looked to the consolidation of cer- 
tain duties of customs, including a duty on 
foreign wool, for 500,000/. The next re- 
source was a malt tax. The repeal of 
the war tax upon malt had been expected 
to benefit agriculture, to increase the re- 
venue by an increased consumption, and 
also to lower the price of beer, a beverage 
of so much importance to the labouring 
classes. In all the three points the ex- 
pectation had wholly failed. With respect 
to beer, it was now at as high a price as 
when the tax was highest upon malt. He 
proposed, therefore, to lay upon malt one 
half of the war duty, that was Is. 2d. per 
bushel, This would afford a justification 
for the present price of beer, but no justi- 
fication fur a higher price. He here 
begged to refer to a most important state- 
ment in the Report of a Committee which 
had inquired into this subject last year. 
A gentleman of the bjghest respectability, 
and of the greatest professional experience 
ou the subject—he meant Mr, Barclay— 
had given evidence that in May, last year, 
malt was 81s. per quarter, and hops 24/. 
to 251. per cwt. At present malt was 
only 65s, per quarter, and hops 8/. to 10/. 


per ewt, . The brewing of a quarter of 
malt, which in May last year cost 9/.16s.8d. 
would now cost only 6/. 17s. 4d. He 
proposed to take 9s. 4d. for the publick, 
leaving a difference of 2/. 9s. in favour of 
the brewer. From this tax he calculated 
upon a revenue of 1,400,000/. By an ad- 
ditional tax on British spirits be hoped to 
raise 500,0002., on tobacco 500,000/., on 
coffee and cocoa 130,000/., ontea 130,000/., 
and pepper 50,000/. The total, then, of 
the increased taxes, would be 5,190,000/,; 
but, making an allowance for incidental 
deficiencies in collection, he would esti- 
mate it at 3,000,000/, He did not expect 
that these taxes cou!d be made available 
for the present year; but in the course of 
the next, and the following year, much 
good might be expected. It had been 
thought that great diminution in the re- 
venue would take place, on account of the 
stagnation of trade. The quarter ending 
the 5th of April, had an increase of 
200,000/, ; but that of the present quarter, 
amounted to 107,000/. of a decrease com- 
pared to the amount of last quarter. He 
was not so very sanguine as to say, that 
there would be immediately any very 
great improvement, but he did believe 
that there would not be found any further 
diminution, The alarm which was re- 
cently raised about the approaching re- 
sumption of cash-payments had already 
subsided. It was found that the fears 
which that measure had created were un- 
founded, and in consequence industry had 
returned, and our revenue would be re- 
stored. He admitted that the imposition 
of new taxes brought with it the strongest 
obligation to economy, and he intended to 
propose a resolution, calling upon the Ex- 
ecutive Government to adhere to it in the 
Strictest sense, (Loud cries of hear, hear, 
Srom the Opposition benches.) The effects 
of the calls to this effect had been already 
seen: one of them could not be denied ; 
it was the diminution of expence in the 
collection and management of the public 
revenue. Many improvements had been 
made, and though all that had been sug- 
gested could not be carried into effect in 
the course of the present Session, yet such 
an amelioration might be expected in the 
course of a little time as would be produc- 
tive of the best results. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving (in addi- 
dition to the former resolutions (in p. 69.) 
* That with a view of accelerating the 
period at which relief may be afforded to 
the country from a part of its burdens, a 
continued and vigilant superintendance 
ought to be exercised over the expendi- 
ture of the State in all its several depart- 
ments, and that a minute investigation 
should be instituted into the mode and ex- 
pence of management and collection m 
the several branches of the revenuc, I 
order that every reduction may be made 
therein 
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therein which can be effected without de- 
triment to the public interest.” 

The whole of the resolutions were then 
read, and on the question being put on 
the first of them, 

Mr. Tierney addressed the Committee. 
They now saw what was the boasted flou- 
rishing state of the country. With’a debt 
of 800,000,000/, we had only 2,000,000/, 
applicable as a sinking fund, and to raise 
that to 5,000,000/. it was necessary to lay 
ov an already overburthened and dis- 
tressed people 3,000,000/. more of taxes ; 
and to crown all, this was represented to 
be for the stock-holder’s benefit; and he 
was to incur the odium of the measure, at 
a time that a breach of faith was com- 
mitted with regard to him, by depriving 
him of his former security to the extent of 
13,000,000/. a year. He would not con- 
sent to new taxes until every possible re- 
trenchment had been made. An Admi- 
nistration which made economy their ob- 
ject might save at least 1,000,000/, a year 
to the country. He expected nothing of 
the sort from the present Ministers, They 
would not part even with the patronage of 
two Lords of the Admiralty. If they were 
sincere in their expectations of a long 
peace, let them show it by further reduc- 
tions in our military establishments. The 
expences of many of our colonies might 
be diminished; a lidation of offices 
under the revenue might take place, and 
the office of a third Secretary of State, as 
he (Mr. Tierney) had once proposed, might 
be entirely abolished. The necessity of a 
Board of Controu! might also be taken into 
consideration. Might not it be also ad- 
viseable to look at the Horse Guards; 
and to consider the necessity of having a 
Secretary at War in a time of profound 
peace? ‘ But then,” say the supporters 
of the present system, ‘“ if these reduc- 
tions are made, no Administration can 
possibly stand.” He maintained, that 
any Administration which owed its conti- 
nuance in power to such support as this 
extravagance supplied, ought not to stand 
for a single moment. He should not go 
into the detail of the proposed taxes, ob- 
jecting, as he did, to the levying of any, 
under existing circumstances. He con- 
cluded with moving the previous question, 

Lord Castlereagh, in supporting the re- 
solutions, vindicated the conduct of Mi- 
nisters. The present was not a question 
of party, but one between the Parliament 
and the country ; for no country could be 
considered safe which did not, in time of 
peace, make such a progressive reduction 
of its debt as would enable it to meet the 
hazard of a future war; the burdens of 
one war ought not to be allowed to aceu- 
mulate on those of another, until the ves- 
sel of the state became, as it were, water- 
logged, without a chance of reaching port, 
and dreading destruction from every ap- 
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proaching wave. If Parliament withdrew 
its confidence from the present Ministers, 
let them not hesitate a moment in carrying 
that opinion to the foot of the throne. 
They would be base, indeed, to think of 
continuing in office, if they were denied 
the means of meeting the difficulties in 
which the country found itself placed. 
But this question had been decided when 
the House of Commons had had the cou- 
rage to declare, by its vote, that it placed 
more reliance on the measures of Ministers 
than on the speeches of their antagonists. 

In the sequel of the discussion, the pre- 
vious question was supported by Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. J. H. Smythe, Mr. Scarlet, 
Mr. C. Calvert, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. M‘Do- 
nald, and Mr. R. Martin ; and the origi- 
nal resolutions by Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Bankes, and Mr. Canning. 

On a division, the amendment was ne- 
gatived by 329 to 132, The resolutions 
were agreed to. 


_ June 8. 

On the motion of Mr. M. A. Taylor, a 
Select Committee was appointed to inquire 
into the practicability of constructing 
Steam-engines in such a manner as to 
make them consume their own Smoke, in 
order to prevent the injurious effects to 
health from the numerous steam-engines 
in the metropolis. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Slave Registry Act, Mr. 
Goulburn moved that the Chairman should 
ask leave to bring in a Bill, establishing 
some uew regulations on this subject. 
The plan to be proposed was, that there 
should be an office in this country, in 
which duplicates should be lodged of the 
number of slaves in each colony ; that an 
individual should be appointed for its su- 
perintendance ; that power of reference to 
the duplicates in this office should be given 
to all parties ; and that on the removal of 
slaves from one colony to another, certifi- 
cates should be given to that effect; and 
that precautions should be adopted to pre- 
vent abuses of the permission given by 
the Act 46th of the King, to slaves to ac- 
company their masters from one colony to 
another, After a short conversation, the 
motion was agreed to, and, on the House 
being resumed, leave was given to bring 
in the Bill. 

Mr. Brogden brought up the Report of 
the Finance Resolations. On the question 
that they be agreed to, Mr. Curwen op- 
posed the whole plan of thé Minister, and 
especially new taxes. He could not con- 
sent to additional burthens on his con- 
stituents, 4000 of whom, by the hardest 
labour of 14 hours a day, could not earn 
mere than 5s. 9d. per week. 

Sir H. Parnell objected to the proposed 
application of the Sinking Fund for the 
current services, 

Mr, 
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Mr. P. Moore would never consent to 
any new tax until he saw that every eco- 
nomical exertion had been made by Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Hume strongly recommended eco- 
nomy. The allowance for Ceylon, the 
Ionian Islands, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, ought to be discontinued. The Ci- 
vil List should be reduced from | ,200,0002, 
to 900,C00/. Gold lace and gorgeous trap- 
pings added nothing to the British cha- 
racter ; economy was what was needed— 
strict undeviating economy. Look at the 
office of Commander in Chief: would any 
man believe that we were paying 16 gui- 
neas a day to an individual for filling an 
office which was wholly useless? If the 
necessary papers were produced, it would 
appear that the income of that Royal 
Duke was scarcely less than 100,000/. 
per annum. The expences of the Mint, 
and of the Woods and Forests, ought also 
to be reduced: the latter was not of the 
slightest use, and he (Mr. Hume) hoped 
to live to see the day when even the pre- 
tence of necessity would be taken away, by 
the sale of all the Crown Lands, which 
cost the nation more than they were worth, 
( Hear.) In the Staff of the Army only, 
50,000/. might be saved ; in the Ordnance 
Department 30,000/. and in the Army Ex- 
traordinaries no less than 150,000/. One 


great source of charge to the nation was 
the mode in which Stamps were distri- 


buted. In all cases more was paid to 
the distributors than they merited. The 
profit upon stamps was 10 per cent.; so 
no salary ought to be allowed. 

Mr. Primrose was not prepared to go 
the length of some of the opponents of 
the measure, but he objected to the Malt 
tax, and one or two other items. 

Mr. D. W. Harvey said, that 24,000/. 
a year might be saved in Exchequer pro- 
secutions ; for at present, in a suit for only 
a 20/, penalty, there were five counsel al- 
ways employed for the Crown. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman objected to the 
whole of the taxes. It was particularly 
galling that many of those who lived upon 
taxation, and who imposed fresh burdens 
upon a starving people, retired to enjoy 
themselves in a foreign country. 

The first and second resolutions were 
then agreed to, 

On the declaratory resolution relative 
to the Irish finances (see p. 69) Sir J. New- 
port moved an amendment, by inserting 
after the words ‘* United Kingdom” the 
words, ‘‘ notwithstanding there had been 
raised by Taxes on the People of Ireland, 
and paid into the Exchequer, within the 
period which elapsed between the Union 
of the Kingdoms and the Consolidation of 
the Treasuries, the sum of 60,125,000/. 
being an annual average of 3,750,000/. 
raised by Tax, and exceeding the annual 
average of 12 years preceding the Union, 
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which was 1,344,000/. in the sum of 
2,400,000/. of net revenue. The dmend- 
ment was then negatived without a divi- 
sion, and the resolution agreed to; and 
the other resolutions being put seriatim, 
were carried successively in the affirma- 
tive, till the question was put upon the last, 
when Sir M. W. Ridley moved an amend- 
ment, declaring that ‘‘ it is not expedient, 
in the distressed state of the country, and 
until every practical retrenchment had 
been made, to add to the burdens of the 
people by the impositions of new taxes.” 
After some observations from Mr. Van- 
sittart, Lord Milton, Mr. Primrose, and 
others, the amendment was negatived, and 
the original resolution carried by 186 to 76, 


June 9. 

Mr. Serjeant Onslow agreed to put off 
the Usury Laws Repeal Bill until next 
Session, in order to ascertain the effect 
of the resumption of cash payments. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee of Ways and Means, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that by 
the several discussions which had already 
taken place upon the various topics which 
formed a part of the budgét, that much 
of his labour on the present occasion 
would be abridged. The House having 
already agreed to a resolution for addi- 
tional taxes, made it unnecessary for him 
to state the grounds upon which those 
taxes were required. It only, therefore, 
remained for him to state the details of 
those principles which the House had al- 
ready agreed upon. He would then begin 
by recapitulating, as usual, the items of 
expense and supply—the arrangements 
which had been made as to the specific 
application of the means—and show, in 
the conclusion, that it would not. be ne- 
cessary in future to have recourse to 
fresh taxes, or to any extraordinary sup- 
plies, except a small loan next year. 

The first grant was for the Army, the 
Ordinaries and extraordinaries of which 
together amounted to 8,900,000/. For 
the Navy, Parliament had already voted 
6,436,000/ ; for the Ordnance, 1,191,000/; 
for Miscellaneous Services, 1,950,000/. 
The total of the Supplies therefore was 
18,477,000/. But to that must be added 
1,570,000/. for interest on Exchequer 
Bills, and 450,000/. for a sinking fund 
on those Exchequer Bills, making the 
total amount 20,477,000/. To meet that 
expenditure, Parliament had already 
voted the annual Malt Duties 3,000,000/., 
and the continuation of Excise Duties 
3,500,000/. It was his intention to pro- 
pose raising 240,000/. by way of lottery. 
From the sale of naval stores, it was 
estimated that 334,447/. would be pro- 
duced. ‘The aggregate amount of those 
several sums was 7,074,447/. It was, 
therefore, obvious, that means must be 

adopted 
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adopted to provide the sum of nearly 
thirteen millions and a half, which was 
the difference between the total of the 
Supplies.and the total of the Ways and 
Means, as he had hitherto described 
them. It was also necessary to provide 
the means of repaying 5,000,000/. to 
the Bank of England, and of raising 
5,597,000/, for the reduction of the un- 
funded debt. Government standing pledg- 
ed to that proceeding. For those pur- 
poses it was proposed to raise two loaus, 
each to the amount of 12,000,000/. The 
details of that loan, which was to be de- 
rived from the sinking fund, he would 
submit to Parliament at an early day. 
All that he would now state was, that it 
was proposed in the arrangements re- 
specting it, to press as little as possible 
on the money-market ; and, therefore, to 
divide it into twelve monthly payments ; 
those payments not to be equal, but to 
be to the amount of 900,000/. a month 
in the July and January quarters, and 
1,100,000/, a month in the April and 
October quarters, That would leave 
310,000/. of sinking fund to be applied 
monthly to the reduction of the national 
debt. The two loans of 12,000,000 
added to the ways and means which he 
had already enumerated, would make 
$1,074,000/. which, compared with the 
amount of the supplies, viz. 20,477,000/., 
left a surplus of 10,597,000/. to be ap- 
plied to the reduction of the unfunded 
debt, viz. 5,000,000/. to the payment of 
the Bank of England, and the remaining 
5,597,000/. to the payment of individuals 
holding Exchequer Bills. The compara- 
tive view of the whole of the Supplies and 
Waysand Means, was, therefore, as follows : 
SUPPLIES. 

£.8,900,000 

6,436,000 

1,191,000 

1,950,000 


Ordnance ..... seccccese eeceote 
Miscellaneous ............00. 
18,477,000 
1,570,000 
430,000 
20,477,000 
By reduction of Unfanded 97.000 
eee ng 


Total Supplies......... 
Interest on Exchequer Bills 
Sinking Fund on Ditto...... 


; £.31,074,000 
WAYS AND MEANS. —— 
Annual Malt.........0...00005 
Excise Duties continued ..., 
DIY cacundtccten es ecedece ee 
Oid Stores ....... 


£.5,000,000 
3,500,000 
240,000 
334,000 
7,074,000 
12,000,000 
12,000 000 


BABA acccccccccnccee 
Luan from the Sinking Fund 
£.51,074,000 


Gent. Mac. July, 1819. 
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He had now to state to the Committee 
the terms on which he had that morn- 
ing contracted for the loan of 12,000,000/. ; 
and he was happy to congratulate the 
Committee and the Country, that in con- 
sequence of the competition which had 
been excited, the terms of that loan were 
highly advantageous and satisfactory, 
and were, indeed, such as clearly to 
evince a reviving confidence and increas- 
ing spirit in the money market. The 
terms were as follows: viz. that for every 
1004. of thé 12,000,000/. subscribed, the 
subscribers should receive 80/. stock in 
the three per cent. consols, and 62/. 18s, 
8d. stock in the three per cent. reduced. 
Two other lists were offered, the one pro- 
posing to receive 65/. 10s. in the three 
per cent, reduced, the other 65/. 2s. 6d. 
The list preferred, therefore, far outwent 
its competitors, and was consequently ac- 
cepted; as, of course, the smaller the 
sum which it was offered to take in the 
stock in which it was appointed that the 
biddings should be made, the greater the 
benefit to the public. The whole amount 
borrowed, including the loan, from the 
sinking fund, was 24,000,000/. ; the inte- 
rest on this loan amounted to 1 ,029,120/., 
and the charge for the sinking fund to 
403,5941. ‘This was strictly carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Act of 1815, 
by which, when a loan should exceed 
the amount of the sinking fund, an ad- 
dition was appointed to be made to the 
charge for the sinking fond; though this 
provision might have been dispensed 
with, when so large a proportion of the 
loan was for the purpose of paying off 
unfunded debt. The sinking fund thea 
amounted to 1,403,594/.; the amount of 
charges of management was 10,291/. ; 
making a total of 1,442,005/. With re- 
spect to the charge for management, he 
thought the Bank had no right to any 
allowance for that part of the loan de- 
rived from the sinking fund, but only 
to that part of it now obtained from the 
public. The loan obtained from the sink- 
ing fund would stand in the names of the 
commissioners, and the interest would be 
applied in the same manner as the other 
sums which were paid over tothem. The 
total charge to the public was, as he had 
already stated, 1,442,005/. The rate of 
interest to the subscribers was 4/. 5s. Sd. 
The total amount of charge to be paid 
by the public would be 6/. Os. 2d. in- 
cluding the sinking fund, He certainly 
had to congratulate the public on the 
terms of the loan (hear, hear) ; and he 
trusted it would not be unfavourable to 
the parties who had contracted for the 
loan: though the terms appear at first 
sight hardly justifiable to those who had 
taken it, judging from the present price 
of stocks. Before he proceeded to the 

other 
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other part of the Budget, he wished to 
advert to the subject of next year. As 
far as could be judged at present, the 
amount which would remain to be raised 
next year would not exceed eleven mil- 
lions for the different branches of the 
public service. In addition to this, they 
would have to provide for a payment = 
the Bank. of five millions, to 

the repayment of tea millions due to 
that body, ‘Those two sums amounted 
to sixteen millions. After taking twelve 
millions from the sinking fund, there re- 
mained 4,000,000/. to be raised in the 
money market. This sum was so mode- 
rate, that he apprehended there would 
be little difficulty in obtaining it. The 
present state of the unfunded debt, in 
addition to the funded debt, was forty 
millions, provided for by votes of sup- 
ply; Exchequer Bills 44,600,000/. ; Irish 
Treasury Bills, payable in July, 4,400, 000/, 
In another year the unfunded debt would 
be reduced to 38,500,000, making a di- 
mination of 10,500,0002, The amount of 
the charge of loan last year was 1,600,0002, ; 
of the present year 1,453,000/., which to- 
gether somewhat exceeded 3,000,000/. He 
then proceeded to state the third head, 
that of Additional Taxes. He said that 
the details were minute and complicated, 
but that the total amount of the Conso- 
lidated Customs, including an additional 
duty on foreign wool, would amount to 
500,000/. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
then proceeded to enumerate the articles 
to be rendered subject to additional taxes, 
which were tobacco, coffee, tea, cocoa- 
nuts, chocolate-nuts. The two latter were 
to bear an equal duty with coffee. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman then stated the 
present duty on tobacco: by the plan 
proposed, Plantation, Spanish, aud Por- 
tuguese, were to be raised from 3s. to 
4s. 6d. per barrel ; and East Indian from 
5s. to 6s. 6d. per ditto, making altogether 
an increase of revenue of 500,000/. The 
present duty on Plantation Coffee was 
“3d. per |b., which was to be raised to 
one shilling ; on East Indian, I1d., to 
be advanced to Is. 8d.: thus, on both, 
the duty of Is. 6jd. was to be augment- 
ed to 2s. 6d. Upon pepper the duty was 
to be increased from 1s. 10d. to 2s. 6d. 
‘The result of the increased duty on the 
former would be 130.0002; on the lat- 
ter, 30,0002 The Right Hon. Gentle- 
man then stated, that by an intended 
transfer of the collection of these duties 
from the Board of Customs to the Board 
of Excise, great expense would be saved, 
and embezz!ement and adulteration of 
articles prevented. The next subject was 
the increased duty upon malt, which at 
1s. 2d. per bashel was to produce 
1,400,000/. and expressed his conviction 
that the addjtioval duty ought not to 
have the effect of raising the price of 
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beer. The next subject was the duty 
upon British distilled spirits, which tax 
was to be confined exclusively ta Eng- 
land, while the others were to extend to 
the remaining parts of the United King- 
dom. The preseut duty on malt for dis- 
tilling was Is. 9d. per gallon, which was 
to be raised to 2s. On sugar-wash, the 
duty was to be 2s. 6d. ; and on distillery 
wine, 3s. 6d. The amount of augmented 
revenue from this tax would be 500,000/. 
The Right Hon, Gentleman observed, that 
when an additional tax was laid on malt, 
the wholesome beverage of the people, it 
was right and politic that a protecting 
price should be pat on spirits, to pre- 
vent their too general adoption in pre- 
ference to malt drink (hear). In con- 
elusion, the Right Hon. Gentleman ex- 
pressed a hope that after next year, he 
would have no more to undergo the pain- 
ful duty of applying to the public for a 
loan, or calling on the House for addi- 
tional taxes. 

Some discussion followed this state- 
ment, but it could boast of neither no- 
velty nor interest. The debate ran chiefly 
upou the three millions of taxes imposed 
towards creating a new sinking fund. 
Strong objections were urged against tax- 
ing malt, The hardship, it was contend- 


ed, would fall upon the grower ; and the 


argument urged by Mr. Vansiltart, that 
since the brewers had kept up the price 
of beer after the reduction of the malt 
tax, they could reasonably maintain the 
same price under the present tax, which 
left them in a better situation than under 
the former, was answered by the asser- 
tion that the brewers had reduced the 
price, but were obliged to raise it in con- 
sequence of the bad harvests, and that 
it was the apprehension of the present 
tax that prevented their lowering the 
prices more recently. The principal 
speakers against the new duties were, 
Messrs. Grenfell, Bennet, Mansfield, Grant, 
(Alderman) Wood, and Sir Robert Wilson. 
The new duties were ultimately agrerd 
to, afier a division upon the lottery-tax, 
which was carried in favour of ministers 
by 117 to 49; and three on the malt- 
tax, which were likewise carried on the 
part of ministers by majorities of 193 to 
97,191 to 57, and 185 to 40, 


Hovse or Lorps, June 10, 

The Marquis of Camden's Tellership 
Bill was read a second time. Lord 
Liverpool passed a high eulogium on the 
Marquis for the sacrifice he had made of 
100,000/. to the public. 

He also panegyrized the late Marquis 
of Buckingham, who had sacrificed emo- 
Juments amounting to 40,0002. 

The Marquis of Lansdown cordially 
concurred in what had fallen from the 
Noble Lord. la 
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in answer to some observations by 
Lord Darnley, Lord Melville said, he 
thought it advisable to imitate the best 
models of ship-building among foreign 
nations, and also that we should have a 
certain number of vessels fit to meet 
those of the American Government. The 
mariues exceeded in number those of 
furmer peace establishments by from 
1600 to 2000. The crews of the guard- 
ships were employed in the pursuit of 
smugglers, but, on emergency, could 
easily be recalled to their own ships. 

Earl Grey moved the second reading 
of the Bill for repealing the Act declar- 
ing the belief in the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation and the invocation of saints 
to be idvlatrous. The repeal would not, 
he observed, admit Catholicks into either 
House of Parliament, whilst the Act of 
Supremacy was jn force; but after the 
concessions which had been already made, 
why should such an odious badge of in- 
tolerance be gratuitously maintained. 

The Bishop of Norwich spoke strongly 
in favour of the Bill, which be hoped 
would pave the way for the repeal of ail 
the disqualifications under which the Ca- 
tholicks laboured. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury opposed 
it, as removing the only effectual secu- 
rity against the admission of Catholicks 
to seats in Parliament; for the oath of 
supremacy had forme:ly proved no bar 
to their sitting. 

The Earl of Liverpool took the same 
view of the question, 

Lords Grenville and Harrowby supported 
the Bill, which was opposed by the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Bathurst ; and ona 
division, the motion for the second reading 
was negatived by 141 to 82, 

In the Commons, the same day, peti- 
tions were presented from the Common 
Council of London, and from Westmin- 
ster, Southwark, Rochester, Plymouth, 
Ramsgate, Forfar, and other places, 
against the Foreigu Enlistment Bill. 

Mr. Western moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying his Royal High- 
ness to direct that in future commissions 
of gaol delivery should be held more fre- 
quently, 

The motion was opposed by the Aiéor- 
ney General, who argued, that as the 
Courts at Westminster-hall were at pre- 
sent constituted, it would be impossible 
for the Judges to go to the Circuits 
more frequently. The Learned Gentle- 
man recommended that the County Ses- 
sions should be held eight times a year, 
by which the evil complained of would 
be lessened. To set the question aside 
for the present he moved the previous 
question, which was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Hume, several 
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returns were ordered relative to the re- 
veoue and expenditure of Ceylon, the 
Mauritius, Malta, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. A motion for a return of the ex- 
pense of the lonian Islands to this coun- 
try was also agreed to; but one for an 
account of their revenue was negatived, 
on the ground that their revenue was not un- 
derthe controul of the British Government. 

The Report on the Budget was thea 
brought up, and the resolutions read. 

Lord Afilion proposed an améndment en 
that relative to malt, for a reduction of 
the duty. It was vegatived without a di- 
vision, and the original resolution waé car- 
ried, on a division, by 126 to 75. 

Mr. J. P. Grant moved amendments on 
all the other resolutions respecting the 
new taxes, to the effect of keeping the se- 
veral duties at their present rates ; but he 
did not divide the House on any of them ; 
and they were consequently carried, and 
Bilis ordered to be brought in pursuant 
to the resolutions. 

The Altorney General moved that the 
House should go into a Committee on the 
Foreign Enlistment Bill, It was opposed 
by Colonel Davies, Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Scarlett, and Mr. Brougham, and supported 
by Mr. Robinson, Mr. Canning, Mr. Set- 
jeant Copley, and Lord Castlereagh. The 
motion was then carried without a divi- 
sion ; and aa instruction to the Commit- 
tee moved by the Attorney General, for 
inserting, ia addition to the first clause, 
words repealing two Acts passed by the 
Irish Parliament respecting enlistments 
for foreign service, was also agréed to, 

The House then went into the Commit- 
tee, when the first clause was amended, as 
just stated, and was agreed to without any 
opposition, being for the repeal of exist- 
ing Acts. On the second clause a division 
took place, when it was carried by 248 to 
174. The other clauses gave rise to a long 
discussion, but were ultimately carried, 
with some verbal amendments. 


June 11. 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer brought 
in a Bill for raising the sumof 12,000,000/. 
by way of annuity; and also a Bill for 
raising 240,0002, by lottery. 

Sir J. Yorke aliuded to the important 
improvements introduced in Ship-building 
by Mr, Seppings, as stated by the Com- 
mittee of Finance, and urged the propii- 
ety of conferring on him some national 
reward. 

Sir J. Coffin and Mr. Croker panegyrized 
the merits of Mr. Seppings, and stated that 
he had received a present of 1000/. from 
Government, and had been appointed to 
a lucrative situation in the naval service, 

A motion by Mr. S. Bourne, for the 
third reading of the Poor Rates Bill, was 
carried, after a debate, by 69 to 46, 

FUREIGX 
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FRANCE, 

We learn from the Paris papers, that 
some disturbances took place on the Ist 
inst. in the School of Law; it appears, 
that a Professor Bavoux, whilst animad- 
verting on the penal code, spoke so dis- 
respectfully of the Bourbons, as to excite 
the disapprobation of one party, while 
the greater number took part with the 
Professor—a tumult ensued, police of- 
ficers were called in to restore peace, but 
they were of no effect. The result is, the 
School has been for a time closed, and the 
Professor is suspended and under prosecu- 
tion. The tone of parties, particularly the 
democratic, is evidently very daring at Pa- 
ris, and the Government appear anxiously 
aware of it; for it is observed, that while 
the Ministers expend words in abundance 
against the Royalist opposition, their 
strength and acts are directed to keep 
down the democratic party. 

The Academy of Dijon has offered a 
prize of 300 francs, for the best essay on 
the means of putting an end to the sys- 
tem of duelling. 

During a thunder storm a few days 
since at Cleron (Doubs), 120 sheep were 
struck dead by the lightning. 

The Feuille de Riom anunovnces, that a 
peasant residing in the environs of that 
town, who has reached his 80th year, bas, 
on account of the appearance of the co- 
met, predicted the end of the world for 
the 4th of August; the Heaven will then 
be wrapt in fire, and there will be an 
earthquake. Other Prophets of the same 
kind postpone the event to the 22d of 
August; but the people, very tranquil 
“about the end of the world, think ouly of 
the new rin de la compte, which the viu- 
tage of this year promises to bestow. 

Surerstrrion.—aA case of horrible su- 
perstition is related in the last French 
papers : some persons opened a tomb in 
the department of the Aine, cut off the 
head of a person just buried, and boild 
it for more than an hour in a pot; in the 
dupe that, after this operation, the head 
would point out to them the lucky num- 
bers in the Lottery ! 

Metrancnory Fate or Mapame Buian- 
CHARD, THE CELEBRATED AERONAUTE. 
Paris, July 6.—The extraordinary féte 

which had been for some time announced 

to take place this evening at Tivoli, has 
been signalized by a shocking catastrophe. 

Among the numerous spectacles which 

had been announced to the public, was 

the ascension of Madame Blanchard in a 

luminous balloon furnished with firewoi ks, 

Accordingly, at half-past ten, this in- 
trepid aeionaute; clothed in white, with 
a hat and plumes of the same colour, 
mounted her car. Ata given sigual the 
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balloon rose, but so slowly that part of 
the fireworks came in contact with the 
surrounding trees. However, by throw- 
ing out some ballast, Madame Blancbard 
soon rose rapidly, The ascension was 
illuminated by Bengal lights; the aéro- 
naute waved her flag, and the air re- 
sounded with acclamations. On a sudden 
the balloon entered a slight cloud, which 
completely obscured the Bengal lights. 
Madame Blanchard then set the-match to 
the fireworks, in order that they might 
produce the expected effect; when it was 
perceived that some rockets took a per- 
pendicular direction towards the balloon, 
and set fire to the bottom of it. Immedi- 
ately a dreadful blaze struck terror into 
the hearts of all the spectators, leaving 
them in but little doubt as to the deplora- 
ble fate of the unfortunate aéronaute. 

It is impossible to describe the scene 
which Tivoli now presented. Cries of 
lameutation burst from all sides ; numbers 
of females fell into convulsions — conster- 
nation was depicted in every face ! 

Some gens d’armes rode at full gallop 
towards the part where it was supposed 
the fall might take place; and in about 
a quarter of an hour afterwards they re- 
turned to Tivoli, with the lifeless body of 
Madame Blanchard, She fell in Rue de 
Provence, at the corner of Rue Chaussat; 
she was in her car, enveloped in the net- 
work which had attached it to the balloon, 

We need not add, that by desire of the 
public all the amusements ceased. A 
subscription was simultaveously com- 
menced in favour of the family of Ma- 
dame Blanchard. This unfortunate lady 
was about 45 years of age. 

Paris Papers of the Sth contain the 
following new details respecting the above- 
mentioned unfortunate event. It appears 
now certain, that the fire in Madame 
Blanchard’s balloon arose from negligence 
iu leaving open the valve, which allowed 
the gas to escape, and communicate with 
the net for the fireworks. The unfortu- 
nate aéronaute fell on the roof of a house 
(No. 16), in the street Provence. The 
roof was bruken to the extent of four or 
five fect in circumference. The inia- 
bitants of the house say they heard dread- 
Yul cries. Madame Blanchard, fell after- 
wards from the roof into the street; and 
this last fall was that which appears to 
have caused her death, At the moment 
they raised her up she uttered some sighs. 
A tatter of the balloon was still attached 
to the car. The unfortunate lady was 
conveyed with all speed in a chair to 
‘Tivoli, where some physicians endea- 
voured, but in vain, to restore ber to ant- 
mation. She had received uo injury frem 
the flames, and her clothes were un- 

touched. 
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touched. Her hat and one of her shoes 
were found upon the house. The different 
reports agree in saying that Madame 
Blanchard, commonly so courageous, was 
agitated by sinister presentiments. At 
the moment of her ascent she said to a 
person near her—‘ | know not why, but 
1 am not tranquil to-day.” The body of 
this unfortunate lady was carried yester- 
day from Tivoli to her house. They have 
found among her papers a will, by which 
she has left her property, amounting to 
50,000 francs, to the daughter of one of 
her friends, aged about eight years. She 
had herself no children. The collection 
made for her heirs will now erect a monu- 
ment.—Her remains have been interred 
in the Cemetery of Father La Chaise ; she 
being of the Protestant religion, 
NETHERLANDS, 

Several persons have been killed in the 
Netherlands, during the recent thunder 
storms; and an article from Brussels, 
giving an account of a hurricane at Ant- 
werp, during which the waters of the 
Scheldt rose to a great height, states the 
stormy weather to have been announced 
by the appearance of marine avimals of 
large size, in that river, 

A Belgian Journal says, that we may 
expect, in the year 1835, the very Comet 
which appeared in the year of the nativity 
of our Saviour. 

ITALY. 

Extract of a private letter from Flo- 
rence, dated June 20, 1819.—“ The Prin- 
cess of Wales has grown extremely large 
and corpulent. She has recovered from 
the shock of her incomparable daughter's 
death ; but it affected her powerfully at 
the ime. Apart from political considera- 
tions, the circumstances under which she 
received the news were enough to produce 
the most painful effect on her feelings. 

“On the arrival of the courier, there 
was no confidential person near her who 
understood the English language ; and, 
iu the hope of finding very different in- 
formation, she herself opened the letter 
which conveyed the fatal intelligence. 
She fainted, and was ill for a length of 
time afterward, At present she resides 
at Pesaro, a small town not far from 
Ancona. Her suite aud establishment 
are not on the greatest scale. Young 
Austin} the boy whom the Princess 
adopted, is grown a fine handsome young 
man. The Princess has now taken a 
fancy to another child, the son of a pea- 
sant, of whom she is said to be equally 
fond. He goes with hee every where. 
Her chief amusement is the opera, which 
she almost entirely supports. 

“ The residence of the Princess is not 
far from the sea, but there is nv view of it, 
owing to a hill or small mountain which 
rises between, She has been visited by 
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several of the German end Italian Princes, 
and one of the Archdukes paid her a 
visit lately. 

“ Lord Byron still continues to reside at 
Venice. Few persons, whether Venetians 
or his own countrymen, are suffered t) 
enter his house. His usual plan of sees 
ing company is in his box at the opera, to 
which he resorts every evening. — He 
passes his time in great indolence, ex- 
cept as to riding. He rises very lav, 
breakfasts, rides till dusk, dines, goes to 
the opera, returns home, aud goes tw bed. 
This plan is seldom broken in upon, but 
when interrupted by a favoured visitor— 
such as the bookseller , who is par- 
ticularly honoured; and deservedly so, 
for he is a man of letters. He is an ex- 
cellent scholar, well acquainted with mo- 
dern languages, and particularly with En- 
glish literature. As usual, his Lordship 
is much reserved to the world; when 
otherwise, to a favoured friend, he is per- 
haps too communicative, that is, of his 
private affairs and private feelings. He 
seems not to regret the severity of his 
poetical attacks. He hardly knows when 
he writes; and when he does, it is off- 
hand, ‘The original copy goes to the 
press, and sometimes without any era: 
sure, At this moment he bas no manu- 
script of his last poem Muzeppa. He 
sent the only one to England.” 

According to letters from Naples of the 
4th, accounts had been received there by 
telegraph of a terrible eruption of Aitna, 
which began on the Ist of June. Cata- 
nia, built at the foot of the mountain, was 
in the greatest danger. Vesuvius has 
also thrown out asstrong eruption, in 
which the lava directed itsclf towards 
Pompeii. Violent shocks of an earth. 
quake have been felt at Viterbo. 

GERMANY. 

Another dreadful attempt at assassina- 
tion wok place on the @d- uh. at Schwal. 
bach, in the Duchy of Nassau; and by 
another German Student. A young man, 
named Lehning, son of a physician at Id- 
stein, in the same duchy, and a Student 
at Heidelberg, took it mto bis head that 
he should be rendering a particular ser- 
vice to bis country by ridding it of M. 
Ibel, President of the Regency of Wisbad 
(who enjoys the confidence of the Duke), 
and determined to assassinate him. For 
this purpose, he went to him at Schwal- 
bach, and attempted to stab him with & 
dagger; which, however, only cut though 
the clothes of M. Ibel, but did not wound 
him. The latter, being a powerful man, 
soon disarmed the assassin, and prevented 
him from usiug two loaded pistols which 
he bad in his pockets. The assassin was 
instantly interrogated, and committed to 
prison. 

The papers of Stutgardt are filled « th 

frightiul 
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frightful pictures of the progress of pau- 
perism and depopulation throughout the 
kingdom of Wurtemberg. The proceed- 
jugs of the approaching Diet are looked 
forward to with the greatest anxiety. 

The Emperor of Austria has ordered a 
superb service of porcelaiv for the Duke of 
Wellington, The subjects of the paint- 
ings are to be the Duke’s principal vic- 
tories. 

The Princess Maria- Josephine of Sax- 
ony, to whom the King of Spain is to be 
married, will not be 16 till the 6th of Oc- 
tober next, Ferdinand the Beloved is in 
his 34th year, 

The want of rain throughout Saxony is 
so great, that the farmers are compelled 
to fodder their cattle on straw. 

SWEDEN ayn DENMARK. 

Sweden and Denmark, we are told, are 
at length reconciled, under the mediation 
of Eogland: the Norwegian debts due to 
Denmark are to be defrayed by instal- 
ments, The King aud his son volunta- 
rily give, for ten years, the Civil List re- 
venue assigned them by the States of Nor- 
way towards paying the debt. 

RUSSIA. 

Extract of a Letter from Riga, June 14: 
—‘* An eveut, not uvparalicled indeed, 
but very rare, has lately occurred here. 
During a strong north-west wind, an im- 
mense quantity of young caterpillars fell 
upon the great meadows on the South 
side of the Duna, and devoured the grass, 
with the roots, upon a very extensive 
tract, As soon as this was perceived, the 
people employed all the means they could 
think of, to destroy them: they dug 
ditches, swept the insects together iu heaps, 
and crushed them, &c. but without much 
diminishing their numbers. On the fourth 
day they crept into the earth, and changed 
into chrysallisses; so that we have the 
bad prospect of seeing them return as 
butterflies, and propagate their species 
among us.” 

TURKEY, 

The Porte, after three vears negocia- 
tion, has acknowledged Great Britain So- 
vereign Protectress of the Ionian Islands. 

Accounts from Corfu inform us, that 
the unfortunate town of Parga bad been 
delivered up to the Turks; or, in effect, 
to Ali Pacha, who had taken possession of 
it, ‘* The inhabitants,” it is added, * to 
the number of between two and thee 
thousand, have quitted, with tears in their 
eyes, their native soil ; and they are now 
waudering in that and the neighbouring 
Isles in search of a home.” 

AMERICA. 

American Papers to the 10th of June, 
repeat aud confirm the commercial dis- 
tress felt throughout the Union, and even 
through every class of society. The sus- 
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pension of specie payments has taken 
place at several Banks, and there is a ge- 
neral cry for * a liberal issue of paper,” 
The taxes are with great difficulty wrung 
both from agricultural and trading per- 
sous; and even the engine of the law has 
been found inefficient. Many have de- 
mauded an early meeting of Congress, to 
obtain an act which shall stay the law. 
proceedings for the recovery of debts. 

The following is an extract of a private 
letter from New Jersey :—‘*t We have now 
sad times among us, owing to the stagna- 
tion of commerce; but the evil is felt 
chiefly by our merchants. Jn the coun- 
try there is abundance of food for man 
and beast, health and plenty, few taxes, 
room for thousands, a fertile country re- 
quiring labour and skill to any extent, 
and calculated to supply the wants of all 
the labouring poor of Europe, could we but 
transfer them here,” 

An order was recently issued by an 
American Colonel, in Florida, to shoot 
deserters, without trial or hearing ; and 
one man was shot in obedience to the 
order !—The military appear to care little 
for the laws in that country. 

There is a steam-boat in America of 
2,200 tons burden. ‘The engine is of 
1000 horse power, It is called The Fulton 
the First. 

The Americans have applied the power 
of steam to supersede that of horses in 
propelling stage-coaches, In the State of 
Kentucky, a stage-coach is now established, 
with a steam-engine, which travels at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour; it can be 
stopped instantly, and set again in mo- 
tion with its former velocity; and is so 
constructed, that the passengers sit within 
two feet of the ground. The velocity de- 
pends on the size of the wheels. 

A letter dated the 17th ult, at Aux Cayes, 
states—* We are all on the gui vive here, 
ov account of an atrocious ma$sacre that 
occurred the night before last, about two 
leagues from town, Six persons left in a 
barge for Alquisso, a little town to wind- 
ward, were assailed during the night 
by five armed men in a smail open boat. 
The men were literally cut to pieces by 
these ruffians; two women esvaped. Their 
object was, 600 dollars in specie, which 
were on board the barge. No discovery 
has yet taken place.” 

A disagreeable affair took place early 
in March at St. Luis de ta Panta, the 
place of depot for Spanish Royalist pri- 
soners of war. A consi‘erable party of 
them attempted a rising, and had nearly 
succeeded in murdering the Governor. 
Secenty of them were executed for this 
oficnce; among whom was General Or- 
donnez, taken prisoner at the battle of 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTs OF THE COUNTRY. 

June 30. A fine new brig was launched 
from the yard of Mr. Ramsay, jun. of Bos- 
ton, Lincolashire. It is supposed that up- 
wards of 150 persons were on board at the 
time. The vessel went off in grand style ; 
but not being properly immed, she un 
fortunately upset, and nearly the whole of 
the persons on board were precipitated 
into the river! Great and praiseworthy 
exertions were immediately made, and 
sanguine expectations are entertained that 
no lives are lost ; but the alarm and con- 
fusion that followed the accident can 
hardly be imagined. The vessel was got 
up again without much damage. 

June 30. A cow belonging to farmer 
Evans, of West Harpiree, Somerset, hav- 
ing been ill for a few days, attacked 
him, and threw him over a heap of 
stones; very fortunately he made his es- 
cape. Another man, going to see her 
soon after, was also attacked in a more 
violent manner; and, had not the farmer’s 
son been present, she would, no doubt, 
have killed him on the spot. In the course 
of an hour after, the beast was taken in 
a stupor and fell down dead, 

July 4. Tis afternoon, a considerable 
district of the county of Norfolk was 
visited by one of the most tremendous 
thunder-storms, accompanied by a hur- 
ricane of rain and hail, ever recorded. 
The storm displayed itself in terrific forms 
at Mattishall, East Dereham, Reepham, 
Aylsham, and adjoiming villages. feces 
of ice fell at Hackford and Whitwell, some 
of which measured two inches long, an 
inch wide, and an inch thick.— At Heving- 
ham several trees were blown down, houses 
partly unroofed, and windows broken by 
the hail. Mr. Bircham, of Booton, had 
at least 50/. worth of damage done by the 
hail-stones breaking the glass of his green- 
houses, &c. 

July6. At night, an alarming fire 
broke out at Jsleham, Cambridgeshire, 
which totally destroyed the White Horse 
Inn, A poor fellow of the name of Plea- 
sance, wheelwright, of Mildenhall, perished 
in the lames. 

July 8. A combat unparalleled in the bru- 
tal annals of boxing, took place this even- 
ing, at Luton, near Chatham, between two 
young men, named Lovell and Andrews, 
in consequence of a dispute which had 
taken place on a preceding evening in a 
skittle-ground ; and after a most deter- 
mined contest of three hours and three 
quarters, in which both were severely pu- 
nished, they were separated, unsubdued. 

July 12. This day was opened, near 
the entrance of Cashiobury Park, Herts, a 


school, on an extensive scale, and on the 
improved plan of the Madras system, 
founded and endowed at the sole expense 
of the Right Hon. the Earl of Essex. Near 
ly 200 children of the poor are already 
admitted, who may be said to have hither- 
to existed in a state of ignorance border- 
ing on ba: barism, and, but for this laudable 
institution, must have remained so, They 
will now be brought up in the habits of 
religion, morality, and industry; and we 
may look forward with a pleasing hope of 
their becoming usefal members in the 
community. Too much praise cannot be 
given to the munificence and liberality of 
the Noble Earl, whose example is worthy 
the imitation of every great and good man, 
and will hand down to posterity a monu- 
ment more durable than the marble bust, 
or the most eloquent inscription un the 
tomb. 

A Meeting was held on New Hall-hill, 
Birmingham, on this day, which is said to 
have been attended by not fewer than 
15,000 people. Mr, Edmonds, a school- 
master, proposed, that Sir Charles Wolse- 
ley should be sent to Parliament, in the 
novel character of “ Legislatoris! Attor- 
ney and Representative of Birmingham.” 
He stated, that the issuing of a writ being 
compulsory, they had not awgited the 
form of the mandale, but anticipated the 
right. The privilege constitutionally be- 
longed to them; and they were fulfilling 
their daty as good subjects, in proceeding 
to advise the Sovereign by their represen- 
tative. If they had not been commanded 
so to do, the error rested with others! The 
Baronct was thea nominated pro forma, 
and declared duly elected, A remon- 
strance to Parliament was read, which 
the new-elected Member was to present 
to the house, and demand of the Speaker 
his place in the Commons Assembly. A 
deputation was proposed to wait on Sir 
Charles Wolseley, and give him the ne- 
cessary instructions of his constituents, 
Sir Charles had previously promised them 
to go and claim his seat in the House, if 
they elected him. 

The Grand Jury, at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, the next day, found true bills of 
indictment against Sir Charles Wolseley, 
bart. and Joseph Harrison, a Dissenting 
Minister of Stockport, for turbulent and 
seditious speeches made by them on the 
26th June, at Stockport, with intent to ex- 
cite tumult and insurrection within this 
realin. 

Extract from a letter, dated Holyhead, 
July 15 —* The Talbot steam vessel, which 
arrived here this morning from Howth, 
took fire while lying close to the pier; but 
by great exertions of the persons then pre- 
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sent, she was saved from total destruc- 
tion: a considerable part of her deck, 
however, has been cut away to prevent the 
fire. spreading. A poor fellow who was 
employed in this work, had his finger 
chopped off in the hurry and confusion 
inseparable from so alarming an accident, 
The vessel has, fortunately, in this in- 
stance been saved, as it was perfectly 
calm; had there been a breeze, she must 
have burned down to the water’s edge. 
She has just now been hauled out into the 
middle of the harbour, to prevent the 
crowd of spectators witnessing the extent 
of the damage sustained by the accident ; 
which, had it happened earlier in the day, 
when she was a few miles distant from the 
land, unavoidable destruction must have 
evsued to her and all on board.” 

July 16. Two donkeys were found in 
Joiner’s Wood, Kent, belonging to Sir 
John Fagg, adjoining Chislett-park, tied 
with chaise-reins to the shrubs, completely 
starved to death, having devoured every 
edible substance within reach. It is sup- 
posed that they were stolen and tied there 
by some villain or villains, who have been 
since apprehended, and have consequently 
left the wretched animals to perish thus 
miserably. 

July 20. A dreadful circumstance took 
place at Brighton, in the Barrack-yard in 
Church-street, facing the royal stabling, 
this afternoon. At about half-past four 
o’clock the military, the 90th iufantry, 
turned out there for the afternoon’s pa- 
rade. A private, who had been confined 
in the morning for being absent from 
duty, was released by the orderly ser- 
jeant, Watson, to fall-in for the parade. 
The fellow, meditating revenge for the 
confinement he had endured, no sooner 
had his musket in his possession, than, as 
it seems, he charged it with a ball 
cartridge; and as Serjeant Watson de- 
scended from his room to the Barrack- 
yard, he deliberately took aim at him, 
and shot him through the body. The ball 
entered on one side, near about the ribs, 
and came out of the other.—Surgical as- 
sistance was useless. He did not survive 
the fatal wound more than 20 minnies, 
The horrible deed was perpetrated in the 
midst of the soldiers mustering for the 
parade; many of them supposed the gun 
had been fired from the other side of the 
vard wall; and were in the act of scaling 
it to discover by whom; when the mis- 
creant threw down his piece, and ex- 
claimed, that he was the man, and that he 
had then had his revenge, and was in no 
wise sorry for what he had done, He was 
then secured. The deceased bore a very 
excellent character. He has left a wife 
and three children to deplore his loss. 

The Cambridge Chronicle says: “ We 
inseited some time ago an account of an 


extraordinary number of miles performed 
by Joseph Meads, a mail-guard. We have 
now further to state, that the same indi- 
vidual has completed five years, viz. from 
Monday July 11, 1814, to Sunday July 11, 
1819, betwixt Northampton and London, 
performing the distance of 66 miles every 
night, without halting one night; which, 
including the bissextile, amounts to 120,516 
miles ; being above forty times the com- 
puted length of Europe. The same indi- 
vidual has travelled with mail-coaches, as 
guard, 547,742 miles; which is above 
two-and-twenty times the computed cir- 
cumference of the globe.” 

The following is quoted as a specimen 
of the distress of the times: 52 clothiers 
have, during the last 20 years, carried 
on business at a borough town in Wilt. 
shire, and at their various manufactories 
afforded employment to a numerous po- 
pulation ; but now, the inhabitants of the 
place are sunk into pauperism and wretch- 
edness; for of their 52 employers, 9 are 
dead, 17 have failed, 24 have declined, 
and only 2 remain in business. Nor is 
this a singular case ; for there are, within 
eight miles of the above place, four other 
manufacturing towns, in each of which 
the depression of trade has been equally 
severe. 

The Corporation of Guildford have una- 
nimously elected Mr. Serjeant Onslow Re- 
corder of that borough, vacant by the re. 
signation of Sir W. Draper Best, Knight. 

The following is a remarkable fact in 
the history of the apiary.—A hive of bees 
at Manse, of Dun, in the neighbourhood 
of Montrose, swarmed on the 15th of May, 
again on the Ist June, and again on the 
Sth instant. 

A dreadful accident happened lately at 
New Mill, wear Holmfirth, Berkshire, by 
which two persons lost their lives. While 
the servant of Mr. Micklethwaite, of that 
place, carpenter, was loading a cart with 
wood, the horse took fright ; and the 
wheels passing over his body killed him 
on the spot. The master, seeing the ac- 
cident, ran up to the horse, and attempted 
to arrest its furious progress ; but while 
he was engaged in this effort, the cart 
came in contact with a wall, against which 
Mr. Micklethwaite was jammed, and so 
dreadfully bruised, that after languishing 
till the Monday following he expired, leav- 
ing a widow and a numerous family to 
lament his loss. 

It is a melancholy fact, that no less than 
140 deaths have taken place in Norwich 
during the last four weeks, by small-pox. 

At Blackburn, near Manchester, a fe- 
male reform society has been established ; 
from which a circalar has been issued to 
other districts, inviting the wives and 
daughters of the workmen in the different 
branches of the manufacture to form them- 
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selves into similar secieties. They are 
not only to co-operate with the different 
classes of workmen in seeking redress of 
their supposed grievances, but “to instil 
into the minds of their children, a deep and 
rooted hatred of the Government and 
Houses of Parliament,” whom they are 
pleased to call * our tyrannical raters.” 

Some wiseacres at Henley-upon-Arden, 
a few days ago, having rubbed a living 
ret over with spirits of turpentine, set it 
on fire, and let it loose in a barn over- 
ruu with those vermin, thinking it would 
drive the rest out. The plan succeeded, 
bat in a different way from what they 
intended ; the barn being burnt to the 
ground | 

Four hundred and eleven lambs have 
this year been raised by Thomas Tyr- 
whitt Drake, Esq. at Shardeloes, Bucks, 
from 277 South Down ewes, 

We are happy to state, that apples 
promise so fine a crop in the Western 
counties, that cider continues to fall, 
and empty pipes and hogsheads rise 
in price. 

The bankers of Edinburgh have una- 
nimously resolved to give drafts on Lon- 
don at twenty days date, for money paid 
in there, instead of fifty days date as 
formerly. 

At Tuam, in Ireland, the Catholic Arch- 
bishop has refused to confirm a young 
man, because he worked on Saints’ days / 
of which the calendar contains about 50! 

Exetosion or a Steam Boar.—A se- 
rious accident of this nature happened on 
the 5th inst. at Grangemouth. The steam- 
boat Stirling, Captain Sutherland, having 
undergone some repairs, was preparing 
to start from the harbour of Newhaven ; 
when, in consequence of the safety-valve 
not being opened sufficiently to allow the 
escape of the accumulating steam, the 
boiler exploded, and nine persons were 
more or less scalded, three of them se- 
verely ; but although a number of pas- 
sengers were on board, and many people 
oa the wharf opposite at the time, pro- 
videntially no lives were lost. 

Custom - House Oatus. — Memorials 
have been lately sent to the Lords of the 
Treasury, from many of the principal 
merchants of Liverpool and Hull, praying 
for a revision and correction of those sta- 
tates which enforce the taking of certain 
useless and unmeaning oaths in Custom- 
House transactions, intended to secure 
the revenue from fraud; but which, in 
fact, cannot be taken without the com- 
mission of virtual perjury. The memo- 
rials having been “favourably received, 
there is reason to hope that this practice, 
which has long been a proverbial disgrace 
to morality and religion, will soon be 
abolished. 

Gent. Maa, July, 1819. 
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Poison in Bear. — A very eminent 
brewer, in the county of Susser, was 
proceeded against, by information, du- 
ring the present sittings of the Court of 
Exchequer, at Westminster, upon a 
charge of having received iuto bis pos- 
session upwards of TWibs. of the cocudus 
indicus, for the purpose: of being used as 
a substitute for malt m his beer, This 
composition, taken in certain quantities, 
is a deadly poisun, 


Royar Visit ro Campaivee. 

July 3. At eight o’cluck ihe Duke of 
Gloucester, Chancellor of the University, 
with the Princess Mary his Duchess, and 
the Prince:s Sophia of Gloucester, arrived 
in his Royal Highness’s carriages, each 
with six horses ; shortly alier which, the 
Vice-Chanceller, the Hon, George Neville, 
Heads of Houses, &c. went in procession 
from Magdalen Lodge tu Trinity, to con- 
giatulate their Royal Higtuesses on their 
arrival, 

July 4 Sermons were preached at, 
Great St. Mary’s Charch by two Doctors ; 
in the morning the Rev. J. B. Holling: - 
worth, of St. Peter's Cullege, and ia the 
afiernoon the Rev. T. T. Walmsley, of 
Si. John’s College; before the distinguish - 
ed visitors, who that day dived at Magda- 
len Lodge. The party consisted of about 
80. After this the Royal Personages at- 
tended service at Trinity College Chapel, 
and in the evening gratified the public 
by walking on Clare Hall Piece, amidst 
a great concourse of visitors and inha- 
bitants of the town.—In the evening they 
supped with the Birhop of Bristol. 

July 5. After a Levee, at which the 
presentations were very numerous, the 
Chancellor went to the Senate in his full 
robes, accompanied by the Duchess and 
Princess, ~ followed in procession by 
the Karl of Hardwicke, High Steward of 
the University ; Lord Erskine, Lord Her- 
vey, and the Hon. B. O. Noel. The fol- 
lowing Honorary Degrees were conferred : 

The Right Hon. John Beckett, Trinity 
College, LL.D.—Lord Carrington, Mag- 
dalen College, LL.D.—Lord Braybrooke, 
Magdalen College, LL.D.—Marquess of 
Buckingham, Magdalen College, LL. D.— 
Earl of Rosebery, Pembroke Hail, LL.D. 
—Sir Thomas B. Lennard, Bait. Downing 
College, M.A.—Hon. H. S. Stopford, Tri- 
nity College, M.A.—Sir F. Sykes, Kart. 
St. John’s College, M.A.— Hon, R. J. 
Eden, Magdalen College, M.A.— Mr. 
George Nevill, Magdalen Coliege, M.A.— 
Sir H. Williamson, Bart. St. John’s Col- 
lege, M.A.—Hon. E. G. Moore, St. John’s 
College, M.A.—Hon. A. Cavendish, Mag- 
dalen College, M.A.—Hon. G. Spencer, 
Trinity College, M.A.—Sir W. W. Wynn, 
Bart. Magdalen College, M.A.—Hon. 3, 
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FE. Eardley, Caius College, M.A.—Hon. A. 
Calthorpe, Pembroke Hall, M. A. — Sir 
Calling Smith, Bart. Trinity College, M.A. 

After the Chancellor had conferred the 
several other degrees with his usual dig- 
aity, Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, 
of Trinity College, recited his English 
poem on Pompeii, which had gained the 
Chancellors gold medal. 

On his return, the Mayor and Corpo- 
ration waited on his Koyal Highness at 
Trinity Lodge, and presented an Address 
from the body, The Royal Party then 
proceeded to St. Mary’s Church, to hear 
the Oratorio of Judes Maccabeus. At the 
eonciusion of the part thea in perform- 
ance, “‘God save the King” was played 
by the whole band, and sung by the choir, 
consisting of many of the first perform- 
ers of the day. 

The Royal Party, with a number of 
distinguished persons, dined at Trinity 
College. In the evening their Royal 
Highnesses attended a Concert which was 
held in the Senate House. Professur 
Hague led the band, and was ably sup- 
ported by Messrs. Mori and Lindley, Mrs. 
Salmon, Mad. Bellochi, and Messrs. Bra- 
ham, Knyvett, Bellamy, and Vaughan. 


They were encored in most of their sungs, 
aad 2000 persons were present. 
July 6. 


This being Commencement- 
day, on which the creation of Doctors 
and Masters of Arts takes place, a con- 
gregation was held by the Proctors at 
eight o’clock, when they created the 
Masters of Arts, in order that H. R. H. 
the Chancellor and the illustrious visi- 
tors might not be detained too long at 
the usual congregation. At ten o’clock, 
the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
with the Princess Sophia, went in State 
to the Senate Hous, where his Royal 
Highness distributed the Prizes to Messrs. 
8. Waddington, ‘I’. Hall, and Oakes. 
—Afier the creations were concluded, the 
Public Orator presented the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant, of Magdalen College, for 
admission ta the Honorary Degree of 
Deetor in Civil Law, which was conferred 
upon him by his Royal Highness. —Upon 
deaving the Senate House, their Royal 
Highnesses visited the Public Library, and 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, where they ap- 
peared highly delighted with the magni- 
ficent collectiou of pictures and books. 
About four o’clock a superb dejeune 
was given in the cloisters of Trinity Col- 
lege. No less than 1500 Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen sat down to a very elegant cold 
collation, followed by @ fine dessert of 
fruit, ices, &c. with a variety of wines, It 
was originally intended that there should 
have been a dance in the open air, and a 
platform had been erected for that pur- 
pose in one of the avenues of Trinity 
Walks; but the weather proving unfa- 
vourable, their Royal Highnesses and the 
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company, after a short promenade in Tri- 
nity Library, retired to the Hall, whee 
the dancing was kept up until the Royal 
visitors retired. There was another con- 
cert at the Senate House in the evening. 

July I. This morning the Royal party, 
after having attended an Oratorio at King’s 
College Chapel, departed from the Uni- 
versity, and proceeded to Audley End, 
the beauiiful seat of Lord Braybrooke, 
to dinner. 


A Monument, by the celebated Chan- 
trey, of the late Henry Kinxe Wurre, «of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been 
erected in All Saints’ Church, by an Ame- 
rican gentleman of the name of Booit, 
The particulars are these: — The well- 
known. Life of Henry Kirke White, writ- 
ten by Southey, being as popular a work 
in America as it is in this country, ex- 
cited in the mind of Mr. Boott, a desire 
to visit the place of Mr. White’s inter- 
ment ; and, going to Cambridge for this 
purpose, he was surprised to find that no 
mark of respect had been shewn to bis 
memory, either by monument or inscrip- 
tion, in the place where he was buried, 
Mr. Boott, therefore, requested and ob- 
tained permission to erect a monument 
in the Church, “as a tribute to departed 
genius.” ‘The artist applied to was Mr. 
Chantrey, who has fulfilled his commis- 
sion with the utmost classical taste and 
merit as.a sculptor, The monument has 
been erected on the West side of the 
Church, facing the altar. It consists of 
white marble; and exhibits within a me- 
dallion the portrait of Mr. White in dbas- 
relief. Below the medallion are the fol- 
lowing lines from the pen of the Rev. Wm. 
Smyth, the Professor of Modern History ; 
“ Warm with fond hope and Learning's 

sacred flame, [came ; 
To Granta’s bowers the youthful poet 
Unconquer’d pow’rs th’ immortal mind 
display’d, [decay'd. 
But, worn with anxious thought, the frame 
Pale o’er his lamp, and in his cell retir'd, 
The Martyr student faded and expir’d. 
O Genius, Taste, and Piety, sincere, 
Too early lost ’midst duties too severe ! 
Foremost - mourn was generous SouTHey 
seen [had beew : 
He told the wale, and shew'd what Waite 
Nor told in vain; for o’er the Atlaniic 
wave grave. 
A wanderer came, and sought the Poet’s 
On yon low stoue he saw his lonely name, 
And rais’d this fond memorial to his fame.” 

In the execution of the portrait, Mr. 
Chantrey has been eminently successful : 
it is a striking likeness of the man ; but 
the style and beauty of the sculptare may 
be compared tu the best works of Grecran 
artists; and in the manner of executing 
the medallion the sculptor has been 
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guided by the purest models of tarte. The 
works both of Grecian and Exyptian sculp- 
tors afford examples of relievus protected 
by being, as it were, imbedded within 
an excavated surface. The Hieroglyphic 
sculpture is all of this kind ; and the Pa- 
tere of Greece aud Rome vfien exhibit 
instances of a similar nature, 

Twoother monuments by Mr. Chantrey, 
both ot white marble, have also been 
erecied iu the Chapels of Trinity and S'. 
Johu's Colleges. The first, to the me- 
mory of the late Professor Porson, is 
distinguished by a bast of the most ex- 
quisite sculpture, remarkable for the 
likeness it exhibits of that illustrious scho- 
lar; which is such as to astonish tho-e 
who have seen it, and who well remember 
the characteristic traits of thought and 
mildoess in bis countenance. The other 
monument, also supporting a bust, is to 
the memory of Mr. Fox Townsuenp ; aud 
this is not inferior, either in pot of re- 
sewblance or sculpture, to either of those 
already described. 


OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITs VICINITY. 

July 3. The following Bulletin was 
exhibited at St. James’s Palace : 

“ Windsor Castle, JulyS, His Majes- 
ty’s bodily bealth continues to be firm ; 
and there has been no sensible alteration 
in the state of his Majesty’s disorder dur- 
ing the last movth.” 

A Privy Council was lately held at the 
Treasury -chambers, presided over by 
Lord Harrowby, and consisting of the 
Lord Chief Justices of the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, and 
the Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
Sir William Scott, and Sir William Grant, 
and attended by the Attorney-General, 
&c. to investigate the circumstances at- 
tending the death of a Maltese at Athens, 
who was shot by Mr. W. Kinnaird (the 
son of the Magistrate) in January last. 
Mr. Kinoaird had preseated himself at 
Malta for trial, and was sent home a 
prisoner to Eugiand. After a full inves- 
tigation and examination, Mr. Kinnaird 
was discharged ; being bonourably ac- 
quitted of any charge against him. It 
appeared by the evidence transmitted 
by the Cousuls of the Levant, that the 
event of firing on the deceased was in 
absolute self-defence. 

The Lord Chief Justice laid it down, 
a few days ago, that a person brought 
from the country to London tu give evi- 
dence, is entitled to bé paid for his loss 
of time, as well as his expenses, before 
he is sworn; and the Counsel for the 
plaintiff andertook that it should be done. 

A serious calamity has befallen Mr. 
Moore, of poetical ‘celebrity, iv consé- 
quence of the misconduct of a deputy, 
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whom he has employed some years in 
-his office at Bermuda, and who has em- 
bezzled a considerable sum of money (it 
is said 6,000/) The cause bas been de- 
cided in the Cockpit before the Lotds 
of Appeal; and Mr. Moore being deem- 
ed legally responsible by their Lordships, 
an attachment was decreed against his 
persou. The ¢ffice, which was conferred 
on Mr Moore by Lord Moira iu 1803, has 
no salary annexed to it, The trifling 
emoluments arise from casual fees; which, 
iu the course of the fifteen years that he 
has held the office, have not amounted to 
one fifth of the sum for which the defat- 
cation of his deputy bas made him at- 
swerable. 

By the last Stamp Act, a much higher 
duty is made payable on an administra- 
tion where there is no will, than is liable 
tu be paid on the proving of a will, 

According to an Act passed the 2d inst. 
for amending the laws respecting the Set- 
tlement of the Poor, no person can ac- 
quire a settlement unless by renting a 
house or land of the annual value of ten 
pounds, and bona fide hired by such per- 
son, and the rent actually paid by him for 
a year. 

One of the new Acts of Parliament 
makes the copybolds of lunatics liable for 
their debts, 

An official return to an order of the 
House of Commons of the effective strength 
of the British Army, on the 25th May, 
states it at 14,116 cavalry, *5,412 fuot- 
guards, and 84,812 iufantry. — Grand 
total, 104,349. 

By an order in Council of the 12th inst, 
it appears, that a prohibition is laid upon 
the export of gunpowder, saltpetre, and 
every sort of ammunition, from this king- 
dum, to all the ports in the Spanish do- 
minions, The oder is a corollary to the 
proposition of the Foreign Enlistment Act; 
aud, indeed, it was only fair, that as we 
would not permit our countrymen to fight 
in the armies of the South Americans, so 
we ought not to supply their opponents 
with ammunition. 

The case agreed to be laid before the 
four Judges of the Court of King’s Bench for 
their opinion, respecting a cause between 
Lord Clinton, the Hon. Mrs. Damer, and 
the Marquis Cholmondeley, on which pro- 
perty to the amount of 14,000/. per annum 
depends, was taken iu'o consideration a 
few days ago, when Mr, Justice Holroyd 
and Mr. Justice Best coincided with the 
Master of the Rolls in favour of Mrs. 
Damer and the Marquis; while Mr. Jus- 
tice Bayley was of a contrary opinion. 

A discovery has lately taken place, 
which has disappointed the fond wishes of 
two lovers in high life, and totally de- 
ranged the hopes and expectations of the 
family of one of the parties, A young 

Nob/t man, 
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Nobleman, heir apparent to a Marquis, 
was lately on the eve of marriage with the 
interesting and accomplished daughter of 
an English Earl. Every preparation was 
made, and the day fixed for the comple- 
tion of their mutual bappiness; when a 
fatal defect was discovered in the pedi- 
gree of the Noble suitor, which has de- 
prived him of his fondest hopes. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
on Monday night, the 28th ult. at ten 
o'clock, the thermometer was as low as 
48 deg.; aud that at the same hour on 
the 14th of Jauuary last it was precisely 
at the same point. 

The Duke of York, we are told, has 
handsomely provided for Bidder, the ce- 
lebrated calculating boy, from Devon- 
shire. 

The Bishop of Calcutta has lately ad- 
dressed the Sovicty for propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, informing them 
that the sum of 5000/. voted by that So- 
ciety for the promotion of Christianity io 
India, would be applied by his Lordship 
towards the erectiou of a Mission College 
in Calcutta. On the receipt of this letter, 
the Society for Promoting Christian Kuow- 
ledge, in Bartlet’s-buildings. immediately 
voted 50U0/, more towards the intended 
College; and the Church Missionary So- 
ciety bas just made a graut of 5000/, in 
addition for the same object. Thus no 
less a sum than 15,000/. has been voted 
“by three Societies, in connexion with the 
Established Church, for the great object 
of promoting Christianity throughout Bri- 
tish India. 

Not less than 5000/. it is said, have 
been received this season for admission 
to the Royal Academy Exhibition. 

It appears from an official Report, that 
in 1812, there were 52 National Schools, 
containing 8000 pupils; iu 1819, 1457 
Schools, containing 200,000; and that of 
700 culprits, 235 only have been educated 
in the National Schools, 

A few days past lobsters were so plen- 
tiful in London, that those of a tolerable 
size were sold at four for a shilling. 

Tuesday, June 29, 

In the course of a series of observations 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made in the House of Commons, on the 
financial state of the country, the Right 
Hon. Gent!eman informed the House, that 
asum of 20,000/. the produce of Saving 
Banks, was laid out every week in 
the purchase of Stock; and that a sum 
of 3,500,0002 flowing from the same 
source, had alieady accumulated in the 
hands of the Commissioners. 

Thursday, July 1. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
accompauied by Sir H. Calvert, arrived, 
at twelve o'clock, at the Small-Pox Hos- 
pita!, at Pancras, of which he has been 
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President twenty years, where he was re- 
ceived by the Committee and Officers of 
that Institution, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to inspect the several apartments 
and accommodation for the Patients, se- 
veral of whom he was pleased to notice in 
avery condescending and humane man- 
ner, particularly a great number of In- 
fants m their mothers’ arms, who were ia 
attendance for Vaccination, by Mr. Wa- 
chsell, the resident Surgeon, who intro- 
duced several of these Patients, and ex- 
hibited the process of Vaccination from 
the first day to the close, greatly to the 
satisfaction of his Royal Highne-s and the 
Commitee. Dr. Gregory, who attended for 
Dr. Ashburner, a!so, in reference to the 
accuracy of the Register of the Hospital, 
stated the correct system there adopted, 
whereby it appeared, that 1832 had re- 
ceived Vaccination since last Christmas, 
which was an increase of 750 above the 
numbers of last year. His Royal High- 
ness then visited the several wards, and 
inquired attentively into the cases of the 
Patients, several of whom were confined 
in the severest stages of the casual Small 
Pox. Mr. Highmore, the Secretary, then 
stated to His Royal Highness the pro- 
gressive state of the affairs of the Lusti- 
tution, and its increasing utility during 
the last twenty years, since the introduc- 
tien of Vaccination, compared with the 
twenty preceding years, and the increas- 
ing number of those who now call for 
Vaccmation instead of Variolous Inocu- 
lation ; with all which his Royal High- 
uess was pleased to express his entire sa- 
tisfaction. 

An Account of the Number of Deaths 
occasioned by the Casual Small Pox, ex- 
tracted from the Register for Twenty 
years before the practice of Vaccination, 
and also for Twenty years since; also the 
Number of Deaths as reported by the 
Parish Clerks of London, &c. copied from 
their general Bills of all the Christenings 
and Burials for the same periods: 

Before Vaccination. 
A.D. Hosp. Reg. Par. Reg. 
1779 


to 1867 
1798 


36189 


Since Vaccination. 
A.D. Hosp. Reg. Par. Reg. 
1799 
to 814 
1818 
Decreased in Deaths since the practice 
of Vaccination was introduced—at the 
Hospital, 1053; in the Parishes, 13709. 
The first stone of the new Church of 
St. Pancras was laid by his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York. The site on 
which the Church is to be built was co- 
vered with raised platforms capable of 
holding five thousand persons, and form- 
ing 


22480 

















ing an amphitheatre. The Duke of York's 
band was present, and the whole had a 
grand and imposing effect. On the ar- 
rival of his Royal Highness he was greet- 
ed with loud cheers. ‘I'wo bottles, con- 
taining coins and a brass plate with the in- 
scription of the date, &c. &c. were de- 
posited in the cavity; the Duke of York 
then spread the mortar with a gold trowel, 
aud the stone was lowered. Prayers were 
afterwards read, and his Royal Highvess 
left the ground amidst loud applause. 
The Duke of Bedford, Earl Spencer, and 
many persons of distinction, were present. 
Monday, July 7. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, came 
on the trial of the following actions :— 
Jewell v. Belshaw and another.—Wisb- 
art vo. Sir F. Burdett and Place,—Clarke 
v. Burdett and Place. —O’Neill v. Burdett 
and Place.—Shelley v. Burdett and Place. 
—Davis v. Burdett and Place.—the Eari 
of Sefton v. Burdett and Place.—The 
plaintiffs were all inhabitants of the hun- 
dred of Ossulstou, in the city of West- 
minster; and having bad their windows 
destroyed, and houses otherwise damaged, 
by the outrageous mob who assembled at 
the hustings on the last day of the West- 
miuster Election, now brought their ac- 
tions for indemnification against the de- 
fendants, who were selected merely for 
the sake of form as ivhabitants of the 





Gazette Promotions, &c. 

July 3. This Gazette notifies the Prince 
Regent’s permission to the 28th Regiment 
of Foot to have on their colours and ap- 
pointments the words “ Pyrennees, Nivelie, 
Nive, and Orthes.” 

July 10. A. Duff, esq. Sheriff Depute 
of the Shire of Edinburgh, vice Sir W. 
Rae, resigned. 

July 17. G. Durivg, esq. Consul at 
Trieste and its dependencies. 

This Gazette contains a Proclamation 
by the Prince Regent in Council, regulat- 
ing the rates of freight for the conveyance 
of gold, silver, and jewels, on board his 
Majesty’s vessels. 

3d Foot—Brevet Lieut.-col. Balfour to 
be Major. 

5th Ditto—Gen. Sir H. Johnson to be 
Colonel. 

8ist Ditto—Major-Gen, Sir J. Kempt to 
‘ be Colonel. 

July 20. Sir W. Young, K. G. C, B. 
and Admiral of the Red, to be Vice Ad- 
tuiral of the United Kingdom ; and Sir J. 
Saumarez, K. G. C. B. tnd Admiral of the 
Blue, to be Rear-Admiral of the United 
Kingdom. 

Sir R. Gifford is appointed Aitorney- 
Geueral, and Serjeant Copley Solicitor- 
General. 
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hundred, against which they would have 


their remedy afterwards. The Jury, ender 
the Judge’s direction, found verdicts for the 
plaintiffs in all the cases. 
THEATRICAL REGISTE 
New Pieces. 
Haymarket THeatre. 
July 20. Wet Weather, a Farce. Re- 
ceived with great applause, 





Enoiisu Orera House, Lyceum, 
July 17. One, Two, Three, Four, Fue, 
by Advertisment, an Entertainment in ove 
Act. Intended to exhibit the mimic ta- 
feats of a young gentleman of the name 
of Reeve ; who introduces into his per- 
formance very striking imitations, in va- 
rious characters, of Messrs. W. Farren, 
Harley, Munden, Kean, D. Fisher, Lis- 
ton, and Matthews, Mr. Reeve’s imiva- 
tion of Kean, we think more true to na- 
ture than we have ever befure witnessed : 
there is no caricalura in it—The piece 
has been very attractive. 

July 19. Self Sacrifice ; or, The Maid 
of the Cottage; a Melo Drama. This 
piece is evidently founded on a Tragedy, 
called The Heroine, which was brought 
out some time back at Drury.Lane. The 
scenery is good, the story interesting, and 
the incidents have much dramatic effect.— 
This piece also was very well received, 


Mr. Casberd, of the Chancery Bar, is 
appoited to the seat of a Judge-of the 
Principality of Wales, vice Abel Mosey, 
esq. resigned. 

Henry Revell Reynolds, esq. Barrister 
at Law, to be a Commissioner for the Re- 
lief of Insolvent Debtors, vice Mr. Ser- 
jeant Kunnington. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

July 10. Tiverton, Viscount Sandon, 
v. W. Fitzhugh, esq. who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 

July 20. Rye, John Dodson, of Doc- 
tors’ Commons, in the City of London, 
esq. LL. D. v. Lamb, deceased. 

Bishop's Castle. Hon. Douglas James 
William Kinnaird, v. Rubinsun, deceased. 





_ Civit Promotions. 
Mr. Serjeant Onslow, recorder of Guild- 
ford, v. Sir W. D. Best, kot. resigned. 





Eccresiasticat Prerecrments. 
Rev. James Garbett, M. A. mivor canon 
and prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, 
St. John’s V. in Hereford. 
Rev. Matthew Hill, B. A. rector of Sut- 
ton, and minor canon of Hereford Cathe- 
dral Marden V. . 


Rev, 
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Rev. Charles Palmer, M. A. Churcham 
V. with the chapel of Bulley anvexed. 

Rev. J. R. Thackeray, rector of Down- 
ham, Norfolk, Hadley Donative, Middle- 
sex. 

Rev. Hugh Owen, minister of St. Ju- 
lian’s, Shrewsbury, Stapleton R. Salop. 

Rev. John Walker, LL. B. Hornchurch 
V. Essex. 

Rev. Charles Lloyd, B. D, Preacher to 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Iun. 

Rev. George Swayne, M. A. rector of 
Langridge, Somerset, Hockley V. Essex. 

Rev. William Hobson, Sizeland R. Nor- 
folk, on his own petition, 
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Rev. Christopher Jones, M. A. vicar of 
Canon Pion, a minor canunry Of Hereford 
Cathedral, 

Rev. Harry Farr Yeatman, LL.B. Stock 
Gaylard R. Dorse'shire. 

Rev. W. H. Maxwell, prebendary of 
Ballo, and rector of the Union of Belcarra, 
in the county of Mayo, 


DisrensaTion. 

Rev. F. Mevewether, M. A. to hold the 
vicarage of Whitwick, together with the 
rectory of Cole Orton, both in Leicester- 
shire. 


———— — 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.— Marie Jean Snouck, aged 46, 
residing at Ypres (the mother, previously, 
of five children), of three move children, 
two males and one female: the first, a 
male, was born at half-past seven @. m. 
on the 29h ult. ; the second, a female, 
on the °0:h, at half-past two a. m.; and 
the third, a male, the same day, at three 
a.m. ‘The mother and the three infants 
are doing well, 

At Paris, a Lady, aged 40 years, of 
three children. What makes it more re- 
markable is, it was her first pregnancy. 

July 9. In Stanley-street, Preston, the 
wife of James Harrison, one of the Turn- 


keys at the Preston House of Correction, 
of three fine girls. All likely to do well, 

14. Viscountess Ebrington, of a son. 

At Reigate Priory, Lady Caroline 
Cocks, a son. 

At Portswood-house, Hants, the wife of 
W. A, Mackinnon, esq. M. P. a daugh- 
ter. 

20, Lady Rendlesham, a daughter. 

21. At Pouotardawe, near Swansea, the 
wife of Thomas Harper, esq. a daughter, 

23. Viscoun'ess Normanby, a son aod 
heir. 

50. In Parliameut-street, Mrs. Bowyer 
Nichols, a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


The Infant Don Francisco, of Spain, to 
the Princess Caroline of the two Sicilies, 

Feb. 1. At Madras, Thomas Sergeant, 
esq. to Jane Harriet, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. John Lane, Vicar of 
Sawbridgeworth. 

April\. Heory Brougham, esq. M.P. 
of Brougham, Westmorland, to Marianne, 
widow of the late J. Spalding, esq. of Hill- 
street, Berkeley-square, and niece of the 
Jate Sir John Eden, bart. of Windlestoue, 
Durham. 

June 16, At Paris, Henry Peters, jun. 
esq. to Sarah, daughter of General Chris- 
tie Burion. 

17. The Rev. Arthur Evans, of Sand- 
hurst, to Anne, third daughter of Capt. 
Dickinson, of Bramblebury House, Wool- 
wich. 

21. The Rev. R. M. Miller, M.A. Vi- 
car of Dedham, to Mary, second daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John Harrison, LL.B. 
Rector of Wrabness, both in Essex. 

25. Philip Daniell, esq. of Restrognet 
Wear Cottage, Cornwall, to Frances, third 
daughter aud co-heiress of the late Rev. 
F. C. Negus, Rector of Brome aud Oak- 
Jey, Suffolk. 

26. G. W. A. Charleton, esq. Royal 
Reg. of Artillery, to Anne, third daugh- 
ter ;and July 8, Fred. E, Stecle, esq. of 


the 15th, or Royal Irish Regiment, to Do- 
rothea, second daughter of Wm. Pater- 
son, esq. of Mason Lodge (Donegal). 

30. S. 2. Pennell, esq. of Sudbrook- 
hall, near Grantham, to Frances Wind- 
ham Browne, youngest daughter of the 
late Rev, Henry Browne, M.A. Rector of 
Audlem, Cheshire, and grand-daughter of 
the late Hon. Wm. Windham. 

Lately. J. M. Wingfield, eldest son of 

J. W. esq of Tickencote-house, Rutland, 
and of Portland-place, Bath, to Catherine 
Anne Harriet, only danghter of H. L. Lee, 
esq. of Coton-hall, Shropshire, and of 
Lurlington street, Bath. 
. At Abergavenny, Thomas Hughes, esq. 
to Jane, second daughter of Lieut.-gen. 
Kinsey, of the East Iodia Company’s 
service, 

Capt. Armytage, Coldstream Guards, 
second son of Sir George Armytage, bart. 
of Kirkless, Yorkshire, to Charlotte, only 
daughter of the late Le Gendre Starkie, 
esq. of Huntroyd, Lancashire. 

At St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, J. Frecland, 
esq. M.P. to Mrs, Mary Palmer. 

George Proctor, esq. Adjutant of the 
Royal Military College, to Anne, eldest 
daughter of Major-gen. Proctor. 

July 1. Majov Chas. Wood, of the 10th 
Hussars, son of T. Wood, esq. of Little- 

ton, 
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ton, Middlesex, to Sasan Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Watkins, 
of Cumberland-place. 

Edmund King, esq. of Swathling, near 
Southampton, to Miss Cous:antia Maria 
Pigott, of Compton, Wiltshire, third 
daughter of the late Capt. Pigott, and 
niece to the late Baron lower, of Ireland. 

71. The Rev. Hen. Liudsey, Perpetual 
Curate of Wimbiedon, to Maria, eldest 
daughter of Joseph Marryatt, esq. M.P. 

8. I. R. G, Graham, esq. M.P. eldest 
son of Sir James Graham, bart, of Ne- 
therby, to Fanny Callender, youngest 
daughter of James Campbell, esq. of 
Ardkinglas. His Royal Highness the Dake 
of York gave the bride away, and her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of York was 
present at the ceremony. ; 

The Hon. Wm. Cust, M.P. to Sophia, 
daughter of the late Thomas Newnham, 
esq. of Southborough, Kent. 

Charles Dyke Ackland, esq. to the widow 
of the late Capt. Dunn, R.N. 

10. The Rev. Wm. Woolcombe, Fel- 
low of C.C.C, Oxon, to Elizabeth, young- 
est daughter of the late Kear-admiral Rey- 
polds, of Penair, Cornwall. 

13. Patrick Grant, esq. of Redcastle, 
in Rosshire, to Sophia, daughter of Charles 
Grant, esq. of Russell square. 

14. The Rev. Sam. Hartopp, of Little 
Dalby, to Charlotte, third daughter of 
the late James Robson, esq. of Conduit- 
street, 
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15. Charles Drummond, jan, esq. to 
Hon. Mary Dulcibella Eden, sister to 
Lord Auckland, 

16. The Rev, john Mayo, A M. second 
son of the late Dr. Mayo, of Tunbridge 
Wells, to Mary, youngest daughter of 
John Alexander Ogilvie, esq. of Tannurst, 
Dorking, Surrey. 

17. At Paris (first at the Church of the 
Assumption, rue St. Honore, and afier- 
wards at the Chapel of the English Am- 
bassador, and io presence of bis Excel- 
lency), Col. the Compte de Moodreville, 
of the Kiag’s Garde du Corps, Kaight of 
the Royal and Military Order of St. Lonis, 
Commauder of the Legion «f Honour, &c. 
to Lady Maria Caroline Biudenel Bruce, 
eldest daughter of the Earl and Countess 
of Aylesbury. 

Wm. Thomas, esq. to Miss Jane Pope, 
niege to the late Miss Pope, formerly of 
the Theatre Royal, Drury lane. 

Wm. Yates Peel, esq. M.P. for Tam- 
worth, and second son of Sir Robt. Peet, 
bart, to Lady Jane Moore, second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Mouat Cashell, 

19. The Hon, Frederick Sylvester North 
Douglas, on'y son of Lord Glenbervie, 
and M.P. fur Banbury, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of Wm. Wrightson, esq. of Cus- 
worth, Yorkshire. 

20. The Hon, Capt. Robert Rodney, 
R.N. brother to Lord Rodney, to Aone, 
youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
Dennett, esq. of Lock Ashurst, Sussex. 


OBITUARY. 


Proressor Prayrair. 

July 20. In Forth-street, Edinburgh, 
John Playfair, D. D. F.R.S. and A. 5S. 
Edinb. and Professor of Mathematics in 
that University. He was the son of Dr. 
James Playfair, the author of an elabo- 
rate System of Chronology. The Pro- 
fessor was one cf the principal conductors 
of the Edinburgh Review, and distinguish- 
ed himself by his zealuus defence of the 
Huttonian theory of the earth. 

The Scotsman announces the death of 
Professor Playfair in the following terms: 
—‘* With extreme regret we have to in- 
form our readers that Professor Playfair, 
who has for some time past been much in- 
disposed, expired at his house io Albany- 
street, on Tuesday morning. It is not 
for us, we are aware, to attempt embalm- 
ing the memory of his departed worth and 
genius, There are others, whose quali- 
fications far surpass ours, who have higher 
and better claims tothe honour of per- 
forming that delicate and important task. 
To them, therefore, whose pride and duty 
it will be to discharge it well, we leave it. 
Aud yet anxious as we have always been 
‘gembody some portion of the general 
feelings of Scotsmen, we should not be 


at peace with ourselves, nor considered, 
we suspect, sufficiently alive to what has 
occurred, if we did not say that we join 
all our readers in deploring this more than 
national, and we fear irreparable loss. 
In remembering what Professor Playfair 
was—that he was cast in nature’s happiest 
mould—acute, clear, comprehensive, bav- 
ing almost all the higher qualities of in- 
tellect, combined and regulated by the 
most perfect good taste; and being not 
less perfect in his moral than his intel- 
lectual nature ; every one must see how 
impossible it was for such a man not to be 
distinguished, respected, beloved. We 
feel the debt, while we leave it to abler 
hands to pay the high tribute that is due 

to his memory.” His Works are: 
Elements of Geometry, 8vo. 1796. 2d. 
edit. 1804.—T[lustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory of the Earth, 8vo. 1802. This has 
beeu successfully attacked by the vener- 
able geologist De Luc.—A Letter to the 
Author of the Examination of Professor 
Stewart's Statement, Svo. 1806.—A com- 
plete System of Geography, Antient and 
Modern, v. |. 4to. 1808, v. 2. 1809. v. 
5. 1813.—Outlines of Natural Philosophy, 
8vo, 1812,.—Varions Papers in the Trans- 
actions 
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actions of the Edinburgh Society; the 
Philosophical Transactions; and other 
collections of a scientific character. 


_ Carrais Pattie Dumarsse. 

In our account of Sir John Dumaresq, 
in our Magazine for April (p. 374), we 
mentioned the high character of one of 
his sons, Captain Philip Dumaresq, of the 
Navy. We are much concerned to state 
that that distinguished officer and excel- 
lent man is no more. He died at Bath, 
where he had come for the recovery of his 
wife's health, after a short illness, on the 
22d of June last, in the S7th year of his 
age, (see p.657). He was early initiated 
in the severest services of the navy. Asa 
midshipman, he was engaged at the bat- 
tle of the Nile; as a Lieutenant he dis- 
played so much skill and bravery at the 
battle of Algesiras, that the gallant Com- 
mander in that memorable action, Sir 
James Saumarez, sent him home with his 
dispatches, On several other occasions 
he showed such proofs of his va'our and 
judgment, that he was considered as one 
of the best officers in the navy. After 
the Peace he employed himself, in imita- 
tion of his father, in promoting the pros- 
perity of his native island of Jersey, by 
every act of public and private benefi- 
cence. He has left a widow, two sons and 
a daughter. 


Mason Arexanper Campsett. 

At the Government-house, Weedon, 
aged 42, Alexander Campbell, exq. Ma- 
jor (commanding) Royal Artillery. In 
this “ honest man,” the service has lost 
a gallant soldier and able officer; so- 
ciety, an honourable, estimable member ; 
his associates, a loved, respected com- 
panion; an only sister, her fraternal 
protector ; his infant child, a tender pa- 
rent and exemplary guide; an aged, 
bercaved mother, ber pride, hope, and 
fondly-attached son; his lamenting wi- 
dowed wife, her friend, husband, all :— 
their loss is irreparable: he lived be- 
loved, and died lamented. Major Camp- 
bell was the surviving son of the late Ma- 
jor A, Campbell, a distinguished officer, 
who fell at the conclusion of the Ameri- 
can war, 1782; maternally and paternally 
descended from an ancient Highland clan 
and es'ated family in Argyleshire, N.B. 
the Campbells of Barcaldine, a race not 
unknown to fame. He was educated at 
the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich; entered the Artillery, 1794; was 
immediately sent to the West Indies, 
where he continued some years; served 
in Holland under the Duke of York, 
1795; again in the West Indies; at 
Walcheren, in 1809; and latterly, on 
the Peninsula, His coastitation was in- 


Capt. Dumaresq.— Major Campbell.— Mr. Blagdon. [July, 


jured, and. his life shortened, by severe 
service and baneful climes. In 1810 he 


married, at Northwich, Constance, the 
daughter of the late Francis Gostling, 
esq. of Colessy Wood, Norfolk, by whom 
he has left issue an only son and heir, 
Alexander Francis, born January, 1816, 


Mr, F. W. Briacpon. 

Lately. In his 42d year, Mr. F. W. Blag- 
don, an active and laborious writer for the 
press, and some time co-editor of the 
Morning Post newspaper. He began his 
career as a horu-boy to vend the Sun 
newspaper, whenever it contained extra- 
oidinary news ; then became amanuensis 
to the late Dr. Willich, under whom he 
studied the German and French lan- 
guages; and afterwards set up for him- 
self as editor of a monthly volume of 
translated Travels. He soon after ap- 
peared as editor of an annual volume, 
called the Flowers of Literature, and as 
conductor of a newspaper, called the 
Pheenix, and of another, in opposition to 
Cobbett. But as none of these, nor other 
projects, would provide for a growing 
family, he latterly lived on a salary de- 
rived from assisting in the management of 
the Morning Post. Incessant care un- 
dermined his constitution, and he sunk 
under a general decline. His connexions 
and immediate interests led him to sup- 
port the administration and measures of 
the day ; but, in his private character, 
he was amiable, ingenuous, and bene- 
volent. A subscription has been opened 
for his desittute widow and family. 


DEATHS. 

1818, T Badula, in Ceylon, of the 
Oct. 20. jangle fever of that island, 
Capt. Archibald Maclean, of H. M.’s 86th 
Light Infantry. 

Oct, 26. At Lohorgang, on his way to 
the sea-coast, for the benefit of his health, 
Capt. William Brydges Western, of the 
6th Bengal Native Cavalry, youngest son 
of the late Thomas W. esq. of Abingdon, 
Cambridgeshire, and brother of the late 
Admiral W. of Tattington-place, Suffolk. 

Dec. 28. At Rewarree, in the East In- 
dies, aged 28, Lieut. J. F. Appach, of the 
28th reg. Native Infantry, eldest son of 
1. I. Appach, esq. of Clapton. 

1819. May 25. At Falmouth, Jamaica, 
in his 59th year, R. Gilpin, esq. collector 
of his Majesty’s customs at that port; in 
which situation, and that of collector at 
St. Lucie, in the same island, he had 
served more than 33 years. 

Aged 50, at St. Petersburg, of an apo- 
plexy, Prince David, of Georgia, eldest son 
of the last Czar of Georgia, George XIII. 
He had lived there many years; was 
Lieut,- general and Senator; and, like the 

other 
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other members of the family of the Czar 
of Georgia, received a considerable pen- 
sion from the Russian Court. 

May 50. At Catania, in Sicily, Ed- 
mond Henry Allenby, esq. son of the late 
Hinman Allenby, esq. of Kenwick- house, 
Lincolnshire, 

May 31. On board the private ship 
Sarah, bound to Bombay, Mr. Richard 
Norton, second officer of that ship. 

June 16. The relict of the late Isaac 
Soily, esq. 

June 18. At Glasgow, Mr. John Hep- 
burn, writing-master, in the 57th year of 
his age; and on June the 2Ist his son 
James, io the 1ith year of his age, who 
was in good health at the time of his fa- 
ther's death, They were interred ia one 
grave. 

June 21. At Walon, Suffolk, in her 
TOth year, Catharine, relict of the late 
Anthony Collett, esq. of that place, and 
only daughter of Gabriel Trusson, esq. of 
Kelsale, who died in the year 1766, while 
serving the office of High Sheriff of Saffolk. 

At Hoxne, Suffulk, Mrs. Jaue Threkell, 
spinster, in her S5th year. 

Suddenly, in his 39th year, Mr. George 
Dounollon, of Coleman-street, and Stam- 
ford-hill, solicitor. 

June 22. At Grant Lodge, Miss Jane 
Grant, daughter of the late Sic James 
Grant, of Grant, bart. 

At Mount Pleasant (Kilkenny), aged 
105 years, Mary, relict of the late Mi- 
chael Murphy, esq. of Castletown, and 
mother of the late Devis Murphy, esq. of 
Mount Pleasant. She retained her men- 
tal faculties to the last moment of her life, 
having a strong understanding, and perfect 
recollection of past events. 

At Pashley, in Sussex, Mrs. Scafe, aged 
67; and on the 2d of July, at the same 
place, her sister, Eleonora, relict of Ri- 
chard Hollist, esq. aged 72. 

Aged 80, the Rev. Rice Anwyl Clerk, 
M. A. rector of Llavyckil, Merionethshire, 
37 years; and one of the oldest Magis- 
trates in the county. 

June 23, At Paris, John Robinson, 
esq. M. P. of Denston-hall, Suffolk.—He 
was a Lieut.-general in the army, Colonel 
of the 60th foot, brother-in-law of the 
Eail of Powis, and had represeated the 
borougk of Bishop's Castle, Shropshire, 
from the year 1806, He was buried in the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, at Paris. 

At Cavendish, Suffolk, much respected, 
Mr. W. Webb. 

H. Topping, esq. M. D. of Colchester, 
where he had been in extensive practice as 
a physician for many years. He had fal- 
len from his horse the preceding evening ; 
but his death, as reported, was not occa- 
Sioned by that circumstance ; nor is he 
represented to have sustained any mate- 
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rial injury therefrom: his existence was 
termiuated by repeated aitacke of apo- 
plexy. 

In Bernard-street, Russell-square, Jo- 
seph Sherwin, esq. 

Auker Smith, esq. one of the Associate 
Engravers of the Royal Academy. 

At Strand on-the-green, near Chiswick, 
in her 83d year, Mary, widow of the late 
Pyke Buffar, esq. of Maize-hill, Green- 
wich, Kent. 

Aged 36, the wife of A. R. Sutherland, 
M. D. of Great George-str. Westminster. 

June 24. At Cheltenham, Lieut.-gen. 
Charlies Reynolds, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, ov the Bombay Esta- 
blishment. 

At Woodbridge, afier a long and severe 
affliction, Mr. Willam Dryden, ship- 
builder, of that place. 

At Walham-green, Mrs. Driver, late of 
Soho-square. 

June 25. John Jones, esq. of Percy- 
street, Bedford-square. 

At Bath, John Blackwood, esq. late of 
Quebec, a Member of the Council of the 
province of Lower Canada. 

The wife of Mr. William Stennett, of 
Shacklewell-green. 

BenjaminW inter, esq. of Mill-hill-house, 
Leeds, 

In his 82d year, Mr. Edward Blunt, of 
Frog-lane, Islington, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of the parish. 

In her 74th year, Hannah, relict of the 
late Matthew Pickfurd, esq. of Poynton, 
Cheshire. 

June 26. Of an apoplectic fit, Thomas 
Philip Lamb, esq. of Mountsfield Lodge, 
Rye, Sussex, M.P. for the borough of 
Rye. 

At Hackness, in her 24th year, Marga- 
ret Anne, wife of George Johnstone, esq. 
and eldest daughter of the late Sir R. V. B. 
Johnstone, bart. 

Ather father’s, in Charlotte-street, Port- 
land-place, aged 27, Mis» Nield. 

In Red Lion-square, aged 73, John Ad- 
cock, esq. 

At Chamberry, Savoy, in his 27th year, 
James Wedderburne Lyon, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, London, and of Ullswater, 
Cumberland. 

Suddenly, in his 75th year, the Rev. Dr. 
Twycross, of Mile-end. 

June 21. At an advanced age, at Ray- 
don, near Orford, Suffolk, Mark Wade, esq. 

At Bath, J. Meyer, esq. aged 82. 

In his 8ist year, David Dyson, esq. of 
Barkisland-hall, near Halifax. 

At Farnham, after a lingering illness, 
Mr. Francis Allen, auctioneer, &c, aged 
62. The children of the National Schools, 
of which hé was a zealous promoter and 
liberal bevefactor, attended his interment. 
iis corpse was borne to the grave by the 

Cumberland 
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Cumberland ringers, and the pall sup- 
ported by the senior members of the choir. 

In his 79th year, the Rev. John Clarke, 
M. A. rector of Goodmanham, near Mar- 
ket Weighton, Yorkshire. 

June 28. At Clapham, Louisa Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Warre, jun. esq. and eldest 
daughter of Sir Rupert George, bart. 

Aged 80, Mr. Thomas Dowson, of 
Blackmoor-street, Drury-lane. 

At Park.place, Chelsea, Mrs. T. Bow- 
ley, of Wood-street, Cheapside. 

At Smeeth, near Ashford, Kent, the wi- 
dow of the late John Dunk, esq. 

June 29. At Cirencester, Gloucester- 
shire, Samuel Lysous, e-q. of the Inner 
Temple, F.R.S. and F. A. S. Keeper of 
his Majesty’s Records in the Tower of 
London, &c. Of this distinguished Anti- 
quary an account shall be given in our 
next, 

After an illness of six days only, Mrs. 
Blatchly, of Walcot street, Bath, midwife; 
which profession she carried on very suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. She ap- 
pears to have attended between five and 
six thousand labours. Her disposition was 
not “to heap op riches, not knowing who 
should gather them ;” for she most libe- 
rally distributed her hard earnings among 
her family, relatives, and the poor; ob- 
serving, if she had any thing to spare, that 
she liked to see them enjoy it. 

At Winchelsea, Sussex, Eliza Frances, 
wife of the Rev. T. Richards, vicar of 
Icklesham, and eldest daughter of the Rev. 
D. Holliogberry. 

In her 18th year, Jessey, only daughter 
of George Marshall, esq. of Spanish Town, 
Jamaica. 

At Paris, in her [1th year, the Hon. 
Alice Emily Perey, second daughter of 
Lord Louvaine. 

At Denmark-hill, Camberwell, 
87th year, Mr. James Evans, 

Mr. Reddish, of Jermyn-street, 
James's. 

June30. In Middlesex-place, sudden- 
ly, aged 68, Major-gen. Thomas Hawk- 
shaw, late of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Establishmen'. 

At Abbeville, on his way to Pagis, Mar- 
maduke Constable Maxwell, esq. of Ter- 
reagle, Dumfries-shire, and of Everingham, 
Yorkshire, 

At Clifton, Elizabeth Inglis, only daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Aribur Clarke, R. N. 

In his 631 year, Mr. Josepa Webber, a 
highly respectable farmer of Sudbourn, 

sand late of Priston, Suffolk; and on July 
5, in his 83d year, Mr. Johu Webber, of 
Friston, father of the above, having sur- 
vived his son but five days. 

{n the Cuy-road, Mrs, Elizabeth White- 
ley.—It was one of her ancestors who came 
from Holland and established the bsize 
manufactory at Colchester. 
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Dorothy, wife of the Rev. Kingsman 
Baskett, Master of the Charter Hout. 
near Hull, and daughter of the Rev. Juhu 
Bourne, formerly master of the same hos. 
pital. 

Lately. At his house in the Kent road, 
Mr. W. C. Cranke, of Nicholas-lane, 

Mr. James Williams, surgeon, of Knights- 
bridge, aged 63. 

Cambridgeshire — Aged 45, Mr, Pearse 
White, solicitor, and town.clerk of Cam- 
bridge, after a long and painful illness, 

Mr. W. Poole, farmer, of Ely. He re- 
tired to bed the preceding mght in his 
usaal health, but iu the morning was found 
dead in his bed. 

Cornwall — Capt. Smith, of the Folson, 
arrived at Falmouth from the Brazils. 
After having answered the quarantine 
questions to Mr. Jago, of St. Mawes, he 
returned to his cabiu, and almost imme- 
diately fell on the floor and expired. 

Essex —Suddenly, at the Bell Inn, 
Chelmsford, Mr. S. Robinson, of the firm 
of Jones, Wiggins, and Co, wholesale sta- 
tioners, Aldgate, 

Gloucestershire — At Clifion, after a 
lingering illness, Sophia, younger daugh- 
ter of the late Jolin Palmer, esq, formerly 
M.P. for Bath, and sister to Col. Charles 
Palmer, one of the present representatives 
for that city. This amiable tady was de- 
servedly beloved forthe undeviating sweet- 
ness of her disposition, and the unaffected 
urhanity of her manners. 

Hants — At Appleshaw, aged 58, Char- 
lotte, relict of Henry Baron de Roque- 
ment, Chevalier of the order of St. Lonis, 
and youngest daughter of the late Joba 
Freeman, esq. of Chute-lodge, Hants ; 
and same day her sister, Emily, wife of 
Lieut.-colonel Duke, of Appleshaw. 

Kent — At Greenwich, aged 50, Smith 
Child, esq. of the Navy Pay-office. He 
was the author of * The whole Art and 
Mystery of Brewing Porter, Ale, and 
Table Beer,” 

London — The wife of Lieut. Richard 
Hardinge, of the Horse Artillery. 

Norfolk — At Hanworth, aged 70, R. 
Lee Doughty, esq. 

Northamptonshire — Charles Eyre, esq. 
youngest son of F. Eyre, esq. of Werk- 
worth Castle, and the Right Hon. Lady 
Mary Eyre, and brother to the present 
Earl of Newburgh. 

Nottinghamshire — At’ Woodhall, near 
Worksop, aged 82, Mr. Francis Wilks, 
Wood-steward to his Grace the Duke of 
Leeds ; an office which he and his fore- 
fathers have held in that family upwards 


- Of 100 years, 


Suffolk — At Cavendish, Mr. William 
Webb. He feil a victim to the smali- 
pox; a disorder which is making great 
ravages in Long Melfurd and its neigh- 
bourbood, 

At 
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At the Tower-house, Arundell, the Lady 
Louisa Atherley. 

Worcestershire — At Worcester, aged 
78, Frauces Bridgford. She attended at 
the Register Uffice to prove her hus- 
band’s will; and was so affected, that 
after paying the fees she sunk down in 
her chair speechless, and died in a few 
minutes, 

Asroap — On his passage to Bermuda, 
in consequence of a fall from the poop 
of his Majesty’s ship Newcastle, Lieut. 
G. C. Yeo, only brother of the late Com- 
modore Sir James L. Yeo. 

In the island of Antigua, Patrick Kir- 
wan, esq. 

On bis passage outward, Capt. Laye, 
Aid-de-Camp to Sir Gregor M‘Gregor, 
aud son of Major-gen. Laye, of Newcastle, 

At Bombay, the Rev. Waiter Williams, 
M.A. formerly of Bailie, in the county 
of Brecon, and late Chaplain of Cochin, 
in the East Indies. 

July 1. Miss Esther Lopez, daughter 
of Sir M, Lopez, av amiable young lady, 
aged 24. She died in her bed, without 
avy previous complaint, by a fit of apo- 
plexy. 

At Alphington, near Exeter, the widow 
of the late Edmund Calamy, esq. formerly 
of London. 

in Great Surrey-street, Blackfriar’s- 
road, aged 55, Mr. Jou Oldham Burnham, 

July 2. At Stockwell, Mr. Jas. Mac- 
kay, of the Foreign Department of the 
War Office. 

After a short illness, aged 69, Joseph 
Yates, esq. of Sneed-park, near Bristol. 

At Warminster, aged 54, after a long 
and painful illuess, borne with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, Mr. Lampard, 
a respectable solicitor of that town. 

At Edinburgh, very suddenly, where 
he had arrived but a few hours previous, 
for the recovery of his health, Thomas 
Brougham, esq. of Penrith, one of the 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Cumberland. 

At Ashby, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. Grantham, vicar of Cadney, in Lin- 
colashire. 

Mr. Alexander Wilson, gonsmith, of 
Sherrard-street, Piccadilly. ‘The deceased, 
after his shop had been shut up for the 
evening, went out with an intention of 
taking a walk in the Regent’s Park: when 
he reached GOxford-street, he was seized 
with a pain ip the head, and set down on 
a step of a shop: a coachman on the 
stand, observing his situation, imme- 
diately went towards him, and asked him 
if be was unwell? The deceased replied, 
that he was very ill, and begged the coach- 
man to drive him to his family doctor, who 
lived in the neighbourhood ; which he ac- 
cordingly did, but the doctor was not at 
home. The deceased then requested the 
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coachtman to drive him to his own house 
in Sherrard-street. On the arrival of the 
coach at the deceased’s house, the coach- 
man knocked at the door; Mrs. Wilson 
caine ovt; when the coachman told her 
that a gentleman was in his coach ex- 
tremely ill. Mrs. W. immediately ex- 
claimed, ** My God! I hupe it is not my 
husband.” She opened the coach-door, 
and, shocking to relate, found her hus- 
band difeless, sitting upon the seat, with 
his head reclined against the back of the 
coach. ‘The feelings of Mrs. W. can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. Mr. 
Shaw, a professional geutieman, opened 
the body of the deceased, and alBo the 
skull, when a suffusion of water was found 
on the brain, which undoubtedly occa- 
sioned Mr, Wilson’s immediate death 

At Halstead, Essex, aged 12, Samuel, 
youngest son of Mr. John Gun, of the 
Ship, in that town. The youth was at 
play with some other boys in a loft at 
Mr. Walford’s brewery, which is over 
that part in which large casks are depo- 
sited to receive the beer as it is brewed, 
aud which is generally tunied iato them 
from a trap-door in the loft, The trap- 
dvor had been left open, as the men were 
about to commence the filling of a 40- 
hogshead cask, the head of which hap- 
pened to be directly under the trap-door 
in the loft; when this unfortunate youth 
slipped through the trap-door into the 
cask, which caused instant suffocation. 
He was got out with all possible expedi- 
tion; but the vital spark had fled, and 
every endeavour to recover him proved 
ineffectual. About 18 months before, the 
deceased broke his arm at play in the 
same chamber. 

At Oswestry, Salop, Mary, wife of C. 
Graham, esq. 

At Ipswich, after a lingering illuess, 
borne with great resignation and fortitude, 
aged 47, Mr. Heury Pite, shoemaker, and 
organist at the Unitarian Meeting in St. 
Nicholas-street, in that town. Mr. Pite 
possessed considerable vocal talents, the 
tvo frequent exertion of which, for the 
benefit of his friends, no doubt induced a 
premature dissolution. He was greatiy 
respected, and is much lamented by all 
who knew him, 

July 3. At Eccleshall, aged 64, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late Rev. John Swin- 
verton, of Sugvall, Staffordshire, and late 
vicar of Wybunbury, Cheshire. 

At Paris, the wife of J. L. Ratton, esq. 
of Bedford-place, Russell-square. 

Mary, wife of Heury Penton, esq. of 
Ingatestone Hall, Essex, 

At the Rectory House, Fenny Comp- 
ton, Warwickshire, Aone, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Edmund Hill, B. D. 

At Smeaton, near Edinburgh, at the age 
of £1, Sir George Buchan Hepburn, bart. 

At 
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At his father’s house, in Charter-house- 

uare, Wm. Mansfield Stone, A. B, Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. 

July 4. In Leigh-street, Burton Cres- 
cent, aged 66, Lieut. Cul. Patrick, late of 
the Hon. East-India Company’s service. 

At Portsmouth, in his 84th year, Thos, 
‘Tucker, esq. formerly of the Custom 
House, London. 

At Rochester, in his 78th year, the Rev. 
James Jones, one of the Minor Canons of 
Rochester Cathedral, and a Magistrate for 
the county. 

At her house, Nelson Cottage, Clifton, 
the wife of Capt. Joseph Spear, of the 
Royal Navy. She was the second daugh- 
ter of the late Ludovick Grant, esq. of 
Knockando, Murrayshire, N. Britaia, and 
a near relative of the Dake of Gordon and 
the Earl of Aboyne. Inthe relative duties 
of life this lady exhivited a worthy exam- 
ple; as a wife and as a sister, few equalled 
her in the warmth of her attachment and 
the correctness of her principles ; as a ge- 
veral member of society few excelled in 
suavity of manner, and in integrity and 
benevolence of conduct. Her near rela- 
tives, while they deplore her loss, cherish 
her memory with the deepest respect and 
affection ; and the extensive circle of her 
friends, and of those who had the bappi- 
ness of her acquaintance, will ever regret 
the amiable qualities they had so often 
to admire. 

At Shepherd’s Bu:h, Middlesex, aged 
57, Mr. James Dover. 

July 5. At Wells, of apoplexy, after two 
days illness, aged 69, L. Pulsford, esq. 
many years an eminent surgeon of that 
city, whose loss will be sincerely lamented 
by an extensive circle. 

In Durham-place, Chelsea, in his 81st 
year, Thomas Richardson, esq. 

After a painful affliction, aged 71, Mrs. 
Catherine Smythies, daughter of the late 
-Rev. Wm. Smythies, rector of Alpheton, 
Suffolk, and vicar of St. Peter's, Col- 
chester. 

July 6. At Bayswater, Isabella Cathe- 
rine, daughter of the late Wm. Knox, esq. 
of Bellevue, co. Done gal. 

At Paris, Madame Blanchard, the well- 
known @ronaut. The particulars of her 
melancholy end are recorded among the 
Foreign Occurrences, in p. 76. 

At the seat of John Risdon, esq. Great 
Parndon,. Essex, in her 87th year, Mrs, 
Astie. 

At Canterbury, in his 85d year, John 
Toke, esq. late of Godiuton, Kent. 

An awful instance of mortality and fa- 
mily affliction has lately occurred in the 
county of Essex. On the 28th of February 
Jast was buried, at Stonden Massey, near 
Chipping Ongar, Henry Madle, church- 
cle:k, aged 70, leaving a widow confined 
to her bed by a cancerous affection in her 
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legs, and a daughter married aud resident 
in Londow. The daughter’s husband died 
of an ulcer in the throat, after a few days 
ilness, aged 44, and was interred at Sion- 
don on the 27th June, The wife, who at- 
tended her husband's funeral, was herself 
followed as a corpse on the 6vh inst.; and 
on the 9th inst. their two only children, 
aged 16 and 7, were deposited in the same 
grave. 

July 7. At Brighton, James Hardwidge, 
esq. of the Grove, Camberwell. 

Aged 44, Mr. Isaac Dent, late of South- 
wark. 

July 8. At Walthamstow, in his 58th 
year, W. Walton, esq. 

Aged 17, Anne Sophia Shipley, daugh- 
ter of Wm. Green, esq. of Stanway Hall, 
near Colchester; and in the evening of 
the same day, her twin sister, Harriet 
Mary Frances, 

At Bury S', Edmund’s, Mrs. Foster, wi- 
dow of the late Thos. Foster, gent. one of 
the capital burgesses of that corporation. 

At Long Melford, Suffolk, of the small- 
pox, Mrs, Wright, aged 70 years. 

At Blackheath, in his 64th year, Joby 
Cundale, esq. of Hart-street, Bloomsbury. 

{un Old Palace-yard, Capt. T. H. Harris, 
of the Prince Regent East Indiaman. 

July9. AtScart, near Ardfinan (Tip- 
perary), the rev, Dr. Leslie Battersby, rec- 
tor of that parish, and formerly vicar-ge- 
neral of the diocese of Killala. 

At Crich, in Derbyshire (after suffering 
two months severe affliction from being 
burnt), Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. R. 
Pawilett, late of Stamford. 

In Jamaica-row, Bermondsey, in his 
50th year, Mr. Thomas Longridge. 

At Bowbridge, near Derby, Mary, wi- 
dow of the late Nicholas Nicholas, esq. 

In the Strand, aged 61, Mr. John Burn- 
thwaite. 

At Denmark House, Camberwell, Eli- 
zabeth Jane, youngest daughter of the late 
Rev. John Thornhill, of Lewisham Hill. 

At the Vicarage House, Bedfont, Mid- 
diesex, in his 88th year, the Rev. Dr. 
Henry Whitfield. He was of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1756, B. and D.D, 

1772, upwards of 40 years vicar of Bed- 
font, aud during the same period rector 
of Rushal, Wiltshire. 

At luglis Maldie, Kincardineshire, Ju- 
lietta countess of Kintore. 

Iv her 85th year, Mrs.Cecil, of Charles- 
square, Hoxton. 

On Lansdown, Bath, James Bassett. He 
was one of a party of young men who, on 
the preceding day, were proceeding to the 
Bath race-course. Bassett, in a frolic, 
attempted to vault over the shoulders of 
another, but both fell backwards; and 
Bassett the uudermost of the two, died the 
following day, owing to the bursting of bis 
bladder, through the violence of the con- 

cussion, 
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cussion ; no blame whatever being attri- 
butable to his companion, Mr. John Shep- 
herd, who is truly miserable at having 
been the innocent cause of the fatal event, 
as he held the deceased, as indeed did all 
who knew him, ia the highest esteem. 
The trade of Bassett was that of a joiner ; 
but he was an acknowledged descendant 
of the antient family of the Bassetts, who 
were many years proprietors of the manor 
of Claverton ; in the cemetery of which 
parish (by the indulgence of the worthy 
Rector) his body was deposited, among 
the remains of his once opulent aucestors. 
3. Bassett having been one of the ringers 
belonging to the Abbey Company, on the 
evening of his interment a long and me- 
lancholy muffied peal was rung by his late 
associates of the belfry, out of respect to 
their unfortunate young friend. 

July 10. At bis lodgings, in the Rue de 
la Chaussée d’Antin, Joseph Kelly, esq. 
formerly of the Horse Guards. In conse- 
quence of a disagreement of some standing 
between Major Kelly and Mr. Sinnett, of the 
Comunissariat department, the latter find- 
ing reflections had been as: on his charac- 
ters, sent ihe Majorachallenge, The parties 
met in the Bois de Boulogne ; when Major 
Kelly was severely wounded in the right 
hip, the ball fracturing the great trou- 
chanter in its passage, p:oducing mortifi- 
cation, and consequently death. This 
Gentleman had, from a very early period 
of life, been advantageously knuwn for the 
variety and excellence of his social qua- 
lities. To an amiable disposition he com- 
bined an engaging address, a most equable 
temper, together with talents and accom- 
plishments which rendered him the soul 
and charm of every society. It is only to 
be lamented, that those talents were not 
sv employed as to fructify for his own 
more permanent advantage. But thrown, 
as he was, upon the world at an uncom- 
monly early age—admired and caressed 
by the great and the gay, with few or none 
to direct his conduct, and many, very 
many, to lead him astray, candour and 
justice will impute any aberrations from 
the strict path more tu the fault of others 
than his own; while some, who have 
Jong known, and in spite of those lamented 
aberrations, sincerely regarded him, will 
linger upon the recollection of the happy 
hours which have been enlivened by his 
wit; and the many instances of ready, 
cordial, and spontaneous benevolence and 
warmth of heart, which marked his career 
—his errors were those of circumstances— 
his merits were all his own. He was bu- 
ried in the Cimetiere of Pere la Chase on 
the 12th, and the ceremony was numer- 
ou:ly attended by his friends. 

Thomas Ludbey, esq. of Orchard Farm, 
Bucks, and late of Harley-street. 

In Sloane-street, Chelsea, James Hay, 
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esq. formerly Speaker of the Hon. House 
of Assembly of the island of Grenada. 
Mary, wife of Mr. John Robins, aue- 
tioneer, of Warwick-street, Go!den-sq. 
In his 86th year, John Lawrence, esq. 
many years senior Alderman of Hunting- 
don. 


At Kew Green, Lieut.-gen. Wm. Wyn- 
yard, late Equerry to his Majesty, apd 
Colonel of the 5th regiment of foot. 

July 11. In Clarges-street, the wife of 
Joseph Pitt, esq. M. P. of East Court, 
Wilts. 

At Peckham, much respected, in his 
60th year, Mr. John Mason, seedsman, 
of Fleet-street. He was a native of Roth- 
ley, co. Leicester, 

lo King-street, Carmarthen, Lieut.-col. 
Stewart, Justice of the Peace, and one of 
the Deputy Lieutenants of the County ; 
he was several years Inspecting Field 
Officer of the District. 

At Stainland, near Halifax, aged 55, 
the widow of the late J. Holroyd, esq. who 
died on the 2d ult. 

At Stirling, Capt. James Crichton, of 
Addington place, Camberwell, and late of 
the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

At Kensington, aged 23, Gilbert- Hinde, 
son of Mr, Watts, druggist, in the Strand. 

July 12. In her 57th year, Anne, wi- 
dow of the late Roger Swetenham, esq. of 
Sommerford Booth, Cheshire, 

In Lansdown Crescent, Bath, the widow 
of the Rev. Richard Hammet, rector of 
Clovelly, Devonshire. 

At Stockton, in his 69th year, Mr. Ro- 
bert Christopher, bookseller. He had 
been in business nearly 50 years. Dur- 
ing the whole of this period he was re- 
markable for assiduity, punctuality, and 
scrupulous integrity ; wheresoever known 
he was respected. To his acquaintance, 
he was cheerful and hospitable. From 
such friends as were likely to receive be- 
nefit from his assistance, it was rarely 
withheld. His whole life, indeed, has been 
marked by such liberality and beneficence, 
as more know how to praise, than how to 
imitate. His death, therefore, will bea 
source of deep affliction to his relatives, 
and of great regret to an extensive circle 
of acquaintance. 

At the Abbey, iu Gloucestersbire, in her 
70th year, the Hon. Mrs. Master, sister 
to Lord Sherborne. 

July 13. In Portland-place, the widow 
of Dr. Handyside Edgar, formerly of the 
island of Jamaica. 

In Upper Seymour-street, in his 75th 
year, the Rev. Wm. Percy, D.D. rector 
of St. Paul’s church, Charleston, South 
Carolina, and formerly of Queen’s-square 
Chapel, Westmiuster. 

At Kentish Town, aged 35, the wife of 
Mr. Richard Shuter. 

Aged 63, James Bell, esq. of Russell-sq. 

July 
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July 14. Aged 52, Mr. Romualdo Zotti, 
of Broad-street, Golden-square, 

At her apartments in Kensington Palace, 
in her 82d year, Lady Porien, relict of 
the late Sir Stanier Porten, knt. 

The wife of Gutlschall Johnson, esq. of 
Somerset-place, Bath, 

Suddenly, Henry Lark, esq. of Northum- 
berland-street, Strand, Navy Agent. 

Mrs. Twiss, of Preston, Lancashire, re- 
lict of Richard Twiss, late of Travallyu, 
in the county of Denbigh, esq. and for- 
merly in the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service. 

* July 15. At Rotherhithe, in his 85th 
year, Capt. John Boyd, many years com- 
mander of the Hibberts West Indiaman. 

In Surrey-square, aged 71, Heury 
Wheeler, ésq. 

In Wimpole-street, Thomas Wheeler 
Milner, esq. 

July 16. At Hadleigh, Suffolk, aged 
82, Thomasine, widow of the late Arthur 
Hemming, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 74, Charles 
Le Bas, esq. 


July V7. At Chiswick, Middlesex, in 


her 73d year, during the active exertion 
of every religious and moral virtue, Mrs. 
Thompson, whose memory, with that of 
her late highly respected husband; will 
long be venerated by a large circle, who 
shared equally in their friendship and 
mupificence, 


Io her 24th year, Harriet, wife of Mr 
Geo. Robert Rowe, surgeon, of Haverhill, 
Suffolk. 

At Walworth-place, Surrey, in ber 19th 
year, Lissey, third daughter of Mr. J. 
Paine, of the Royal Exchange, London. 


[J uly, 


July 18. At Islington, iv her 80th year, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Jones, relict of John Jones, 
esy. She was a woman of exemplary vir- 
tue, aud who, as we have before recorded, 
enjoyed the conjugal society of her hus- 
band for 50 years. 

At Worthing, after a few hours illness, 
Eleanor, third daughter of Charles Dun- 
combe, esq. M. P. of Duncombe-Paik, 
co. York, 

July 19. In Great Russell - street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 65, Mrs. Watts. 

Catherine, fourth daugbter of the Hon. 
and Rev. George Hamilton, 

In Brompton-row, aged 64, the Hon. 
H. M. Johnstone, second daughter of 
Francis, fifth Lord Napier. 

At Ditchley’s, near Brentwood, Essex, 
in his 57th year, Henry Bond, esq. 

In Sydoey-place, Bath, William Sa- 
vage, esq. of Midsomer Norton, Somer- 
setshive. 

July 20. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
in her 79th year, Sarah, Lady Cave, wi- 
dow of Sir Thomas Cave, (who died May 
31, 1780,) and mother of the late Sir 
Thomas Cave, who died in 1792, and re- 
presented the county of Leicester in Par- 
liamént. Her hospitality to the rich, and 
her extensive charities to the poor, joined 
to her unaflected piety, aod bumble re- 
signatian to the Almighty under severe 
afflictions, will cause her loss long to be 
regretted, and her example an object to 
be imitated, by all who knew her virtues. 
She was daughter and co-heiress of Jobn 
Edwards, esq. of Bristol, and has lefi one 
daughter, the widow of Henry Otway, esq. 
of Ireland, and of Stanford-hall, Leices- 
tershire, 











Mergoroocicat Tasce for July, 1819. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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Barom.| Weather 
in. pts.) July 1819. 
29, 70 |stormy 
3 |storm & thr. 
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showery 
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lrain 
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3 raio 
jcloudy 
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ifair 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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30, 21 [fair 
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- BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 22, to July 27, 


Qand 5 146 
5andi0 6 
10 and 20 
20 and SO 
30 aud 40 
40 and 50 


Christened. Buried. 

Males - 1094 Males 746 . 

Females - 1025 see Females 721 . act 
Whereof have died under 2 years old 355 


—__—_ 


Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 


1819, 


50 and 60 
6U and 70 129 
70 and 80 
80 and 90 
90 and 100 


149 


dog 
42 
7 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending July 17. 
MARITIME COUNTIES. 


INLAND COUNTIES, 
Wheat! Rye Barly Oats |Beaus 
s. d\s. djs. dis. djs. d.| 
"9 O'ST 9/29 10|47 10) 
73 0/38 O28 10/47 0) 
vi) 035 827 4/47 6 
"1 0137 628 0150 0, 
67 0100 0123 O45 7 
14 O42 229 4/00 0! 
69 0142 625 0154 0} 
75 247 630 1065 47 
73 934 629 552 4 
76 042 632 256 0) 
"7 048 628 853 6 
73 0.00 035. 700 0) 
73 240 253 761 5) 
73 0142 6134 8/59 

0/41 8/33 4/59 
0138 «5/31 6/60 
0/37 932 8/50 
0142 0/30 653 
0/44 0)30 2/49 
0/47 11/26 8/00 0) 
9/39 2100 0) 


0144 
0145 530 400 0) 


Middlesex 
Surrey 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampt. 
Rutland 
Leicester 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Siafford 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcester 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 74 
Brecon 81 
Montgomery 72 
Radoor gl 


1,00 
2133 
8/62 
7/00 
8/00 
3/00 
0/00 
5)51 
6/44 
4,00 
3/00 
9155 
11/51 
é 900 
&.00 
900 
11,00 
8}00 
€/00 
4/00 
0/00 
9,60 


76 
72 
78 


73 


+ 
4 
1) 


=|} 


Average of England and Wales, per quarter.) 
15 OPS 41 O27 10,50 4 








Average of Scotland, per quarter. | 
00 0,00 O00 0,00 0,00 0 

1} 

| 


6|| 
| Flint 
] 
| 


0||Carnarvon 
|| Merioneth 


| S. 
70 
73 


| Essex 
| Kent 
|Sussex 73 
Suffolk 72 
\Cambridge70 
\Norfolk 68 
lLincoln 69 
|York 72 
{Durham 75 
Northam. 69 
j\Cumberl. 73 
|Westmor, 82 
|Lancaster 74 
Chester 173 
73 
Denbigh 
Anglesea 70 
79 
80 
Cardigan 63 
Pembroke 7+ 
Carmarth, 85 
Glamorgan 86 
Gloucester 73 
Somerset 80 
Monm. 85 
Devon 76 
Cornwall 75 
Dorset "9 
Hants 76 


76, 


a. fs. 
6|33 
100 
2100 
0/44 
9100 





5190 
glvo 


d.\s. 
0/33 
0/38 
0}00 
0|39 
0)34 
0.35 
0/33 
4'35 
O00 
038 
040 
0'60 
0|30 
0/00 
O41 
045 
0/40 
O41 
646 
0) 44 

O51 

044 

0150 
(042 
042 

0/00 
0156 

0136 

037 

0'40 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, July 23, 60s. to 65s. 


d.'s. 
8 26 
1,28 


OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, July 17, 31s. Sd. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, July 21, 40s. 5d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, July 26, 


Os. to 61. Os. 
10s. to 54 12s. 
Os. 


Kent Bags......seeeeeee Dd. 
Sussex Ditto ..... 4/. 
Kent Pockets .......... 54. 16s. to ‘Td. 


Sussex Pockets .. 


Essex Disto 


Farnham Ditto....... 


seer 


5. 


Gl. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY, AND STRAW, July 26: 


St. James’s, Hay 6/. 9s. Od. 


5s. to 


5s, to 


Os. to 


d.\s. 
6/42 
0}44 
6/45 
0143 

11/44 
544 
0\50 

11)50 
S100 
5:00 
4)00 
0/00 

36 

00 

v0 

00 

00 
00 

v0 

00 

00 

00 





6/, 
61. 
$i. 


Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 


d. 


cre 


wsowoco 


~ 


ecoccsocoucsscocooeceoosce 


Os. 
65. 
Us. 


Straw 31. 1s. Gd. Clover O/. Os, --- Whitechapel, Hay 6/. 2s. 


Straw 2/, 19s. 6d. Clover $/.2s.—Smithfield, Hay 6/.13s. Straw 2!. 15s. 0d, Clover 0. 0s. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, July 25. 
eee 8d. to 5s. 
Se 8d. to 5s, 
3 Od. to 6s. 
SU. sccnmnmimet Gh i Ge 


6d. 
4d. 
Od 
Od. 


—— 


oe | 5 


To sink the Offal—per stone of Stbs. 


Lambh...... eupeebeniewsenneened 5s. 4d. to Gs. 6d. 


Head of Cattle at 
Beasts .......00. 
Sheep and Lambs 


Marke 


"4 
‘, 


546 
OT”0 


Pigs 


t July 23: 
Calves 330, 
22U. 


COALS, July 23: Newcastle 30s. Gd. to 41s. Sd. Sunderland 34s. Gd. to Os, Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, Slb. St. James’s 3s, 9d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3s. 9$7. 


SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s. Curd 106s.-CANDLES, 12s. Od. per Doz. Moulds 13s. 6@ 
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EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN JULY, 1819. 


Red. |3pr.Ct.| 34 per |4 pr. Ct.|5perCt. |B.Long| Irish. Imp. 3) India |So.Sea| India | Ex. Bills 
S3pr.Ct.| Con. Con, | Navy. | Anno. 'p-cent.| Stock. |Stock.| bonds. 2d. Omnium. 
67% 34 85 4 11% ¢ 4 2 dis.|5 4 dis. 1% ddis. 

“17% ¢% | 2 1 dis.|3 2 dis. 1% gdis. 
F -|17§ 18 par 2 pr. |+ 6pr. & gdis. 
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5g 100§ 1 
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7 4 pr. |3pr. par.) 35 dis. l}dis. 
6 2 pr. |Ipr. Qdis.) —| % lddis. 
66% 2 pr. par.|i dis. 1 pr.) 53 dis. 1 dis. 
1024 ——— 410 pr. |2 9 4pr.! 4 dis. 

67 911 pr.|/2 3 pr.| 30 dis. idis. 
8 9 pr. |3 1 pr.) 27 dis. 4 dis. 
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llesmere, 68/, — Dudley, 591. — 


211. — Huddersfield, 132. — Wilts 


ia Dock, 1771. per Cent. ex Div. 5/. Half-year. — London 
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r. |jpar. 2 pr.|28 29 dis. dis. 
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pr. I dis. par. — 
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Scort, 28, New Bridge street, Loudon. — 


um. — Oxford, 6401. Div. 321. per annum. 


. 221. — Grand Junction, 


149/. 19s. ex Div. 51. Half-year. 








surance, 125i. 61. per Cent. — Imperial, 86/. 


3/. 18s, — Original Gas L 
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Hope, 
Premium. — London Institution, 4 








185 
134 | 
80 —_—'_ ——-|213 14 
794 | | 
$4 pe 60§ ti 
804 perenne 7 | 
| | 
81k 4/904 10 pr. |1 3 | 2 i 

, pr.| 27 dis. |4 5% pr. 
823 1Z1903 1054 § 12 pr. |1 3 pr.|27 W6dis if 5 pr. 
2 31 804/90 1064 704 11 pr. |2 pr. par.| —|+ 44pr. 
=| 234 BIZ = #909 -———— I dis, Ipr. nena fpr. 
31 | | | | | 
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July 29-5 per Cent. South Sea Ann. 70§. RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank-Buildings, London. 








pr. |l 2 pe. _ 

pr. (2 4 pr.! —|lg Spr. 
pr. 3 L pr.| 28 dis. )2g SE pr. 
pr. |2 pr. par.|; ————/14 24 pr. 
pr. (2 pr. par.| 27 dis. |1% 24 pr. 
pr. |par. 2 pr.| 26 dis. 12g 3¢ pr. 


20} 228 

}21| 227 84 
|92| 2973 8 
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|24| 998 9 
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“7 235 «6 
28 234 
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Priazed by J. Nichols and Son, Red Lion Passage, Fleet Street, London, 
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and Berks, 111. — West Ind 
— Albion, 45/.— Eagle, 2/. 


London Ditto, 311, 


Dock, 74/. Div. 3/. per Cent 
Works, 451. 


Brecon and Abergavenny, 
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Moamouthshire, 





